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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


It is impossible to speak of the recent events in 

NE CtINrSE China as being either sudden or unexpected. A 
trouble that has been maturing for years is not 

sudden; nor should it havé been unexpected in the face of the 
imany warnings that have been issued, not only by the imaginative 
politicians of Europe, who have for a long time past regarded the 
condition of the Chinese Empire as the most menacing peril of 
our time, but also by those on the spot, both the accredited and 
the unaccredited agents of the European public. And yet the 
danger, though no one appeared to be disposed to doubt its 
existence, seemed always so remote and so visionary as to be little 
more than a dream—an uncomfortable nightmare, to be shaken 
off in our waking moments when we were confronted with the 
more actual and pressing questions of the world immediately 
around us. There was at least this excuse, that a good many of 
the prophets of evil prophesied after the fashion of those who see 
visions, and threatened impossible as well as possible catastrophes. 
They spoke of the vast strength and resources of the Empire, of 
a country of four hundred million inhabitants suddenly taking 
stock of its own irresistible power, and, under the leadership of a 
Heaven-sent conqueror, sending out a wave of humanity which 
should swamp the whole of Asia and Europe under the sheer 
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weight of its invasion. That was a dream of danger which 
we could afford to disregard. But in refusing to be frightened 
by mere bug-bears, we have allowed ourselves to be lulled 
into a security which was altogether unjustified. The fact was 
that we had begun to look upon China as the wolf which 
would never come. We had become accustomed to the cry 
of wolf, with the usual result, that when it was raised in all serious- 
ness we would not believe that it presaged an actual danger. We 
know now, and unfortunately our knowledge is a little late, that 
the danger was always there, and we know also how little was re- 
quired to change it from a mere latent peril to an actual menace. 
The dream has become a reality; a grim reality to be faced as best 
we may. The Chinese nightmare has become a terrible fact, the 
full significance and terror of which we have still to learn. We 
can no longer console ourselves as we have done so often before 
with the comforting reflection that what is always threatened never 
comes; that time passes slowly in China, where years are counted 
by centuries and not by decades; that there can be no sudden 
disruption, no swift collapse in an organization so huge and so 
complicated as that of the Chinese Empire; or, that the Ministers 
of the Great Powers of Europe can go on for ever, as they have 
done for so long past, cheating each other of sorne little advantage, 
and believing they are cheating the Eastern dotard, whose life they 
are preserving against their will, and whose wit, in intrigue and the 
chess-play of politics, out-matches their own a hundredfold. The 
end—in one word---the dim vision of our dreams has come at last ; 
and the common law of life has justified itself—that decay cannot 
last for ever, even though it has lasted so many centuries as to 
seem to be growth itself. 


The dream may have been a long one, but the 

ig eiias awakening was sudden and abrupt enough. The 
first note of official alarm was publicly sounded on 

May 22nd, when telegrams from Peking informed us that the 
Diplomatic Corps in that city had issued a conjoint Note to 
the Tsung-li-Yamén calling upon the Chinese Government to take 
some direct measures to suppress what was known as the “ Boxer” 
movement and the anti-foreign propaganda which had emanated 
from the “ Boxers” and received no discouragement from the 
responsible authorities. The movement, it was said, had reached 
serious proportions, and the Note, which was couched in firm but 
not threatening language, informed the Chinese Government that, 
unless immediate steps were taken to suppress it, the foreign 
Legations in China would be compelled to summon military guards 
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for their own protection in Peking. From the date of that Note 
events proceeded rapidly. On its receipt the Government informed 
the foreign Ministers that steps had been taken, and that the 
Imperial troops had been despatched with orders to put down the 
rising at once, and a show was made of arresting some six persons 
who were supposed to be leaders of the “ Boxer” movement in 
Peking itself. A few days later the Legations were informed by 
their Consuls in Tien-tsin that a collision had occurred on the 
Luhan Railway south of Peking near Pao-ting-fu between the 
“Boxers” and the troops despatched against them, and that 
seventy of the latter had been killed. This news, which at the time 
was regarded with suspicion as coining entirely from aChinese source, 
was not verified by subsequent events. It is more than probable 
that the Imperial troops only encountered the rebels to fraternize 
with them; and, though the Government went on making some 
attempt to check the movement in Peking itself—under the eyes 
of the agents of the foreign Powers—in the country no effort was 
made to stay it, the persecution of the native Christians continued, 
and hundreds of refugees, Protestant and Catholic, fled to Peking 
for protection. On the 28th of last month it was evident not only 
that the “ Boxers” had acquired force in the interval, but also that 
they had formed a plan of campaign, and, probably, found a leader. 
They began the destruction of the railway from Peking to the 
coast, and cut the direct communication between the capital and 
Tien-tsin. At this point the foreign Legations in Peking definitely 
informed the Tsung-li-Yamén that they considered the time had 
come to take steps for their own protection; that they had suin- 
moned foreign guards for that purpose, and that the latter would 
arrive immediately. Thédecision, prompt though it was, was yet 
too late, in spite of the fact that the Chinese troops did bestir 
themselves sufficiently to drive the “ Boxers ” away from the points 
which they held on the railway between Peking and Tien-tsin, and 
so restored for a short interval the communications between the 
capital and the coast. This energy on the part of the authorities 
was short-lived—if it was ever serious. The foreign guards—of no 
great strength numerically speaking—arrived in Peking, not with- 
out protest on the part of the Chinese Government; but though 
their presence there induced a quieter state of things for the time 
being, and put a stop to the anti-foreign demonstrations in the 
capital itself, it had no effect whatever on the growth of the move- 
ment in the country. In a few days more it was evident that the 
“ Boxers ” were absolute masters of the situation—with or without 
the connivance of the Tsung-li- Yamén—and that the very lives of 
the foreign community in Peking were at stake. 
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Before attempting to describe the origin and 
THE ATTITUDE character of the “ Boxer” movement it would be 
OF THE CHINESE rs ‘ , 
Government, Well to say a word of its relation to the Chinese 
Government—or, rather, to the powers that rule for 
the moment in China. It is essentially an anti-foreign movement, 
and that is the explanation of its sudden growth and its favour in 
the eyes of the present ruler. An anti-foreign movement of some 
kind or other was the inevitable outcome of the cowp d'état which 
the Dowager Empress carried out successfully some two years ago, 
wresting once more into her own masterful hands the sole and 
uncontrolled exercise of sovereign power. Herself an uncom- 
promising reactionary, she won success by appealing to the most 
reactionary elements in China—the Manchu clansmen. It was 
little wonder that a fresh impulse was given to the retrograde 
party in China, to whom every foreign innovation is hateful, 
and every foreigner a foreign devil. The movement that helped 
her to seize the absolute power was fostered rather than controlled, 
until, whether she wished it or not, she has found herself compelled 
to swim with it. It was clear from the first that the Manchus 
supported the “ Boxers,” and that the rapid spread of this society, 
even its earlier organization, was due to their favour and encourage- 
ment. The Reform Party in China, after a meteoric existence, in 
which it had attempted much, striving perhaps “not wisely but 
too well,” was to all appearance crushed out of life by the alliance 
of the Dynasty with all the more retrograde elements of corrupt 
officialdom. Nevertheless, it was not yet killed, and the fitful signs 
that it gave of continued efforts to live and assert itself were 
sufficiently disturbing to the ruling class to invite a further attempt 
at suppression. A strong popular movement, like that of the 
“ Boxers,” directed against Christians, foreigners, and Reformers, 
seemed sent, if it was not actually created, for that purpose. 
The Empress, who had already pledged herself to the party 
of reaction, who had dismissed the Chinese officials from most 
of the chief offices of the State, and installed Manchus in 
their stead, who had not refrained from violence and murder 
to strengthen her own position and that of her supporters, was 
hardly likely to entertain any scruples about the encourage- 
ment of a society animated by the same passions as herself, 
and prepared to use relentlessly, on a large scale, the same 
weapons which she had hitherto been reluctantly compelled to 
employ only on a small scale and with discreet trepidation. 
If the Dynasty could only be maintained by wholesale massacre, 
she, at least, would not recoil from wholesale massacre to main- 
tain it, 
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As to the “ Boxer” brotherhood itself, it was origin- 
ally little more than one of the innumerable secret 
societies with which China is honeycombed. The 
“Righteous Harmony of Fists,” or the “ League of the United 
Patriots,” to give them their full title, had their open as well as 
their secret mission. The “brotherhood” began its life ostensibly as 
a kind of gymnastic association, promoting the cult of physical 
exercise and drill for the double purpose of recreation and the 
protection of the families of its members. Secretly, it was from 
the beginning a political association, with the creed of “ China for 
the Chinese” and destruction to the foreigner and the Reformer 
who sought to introduce changes into the land. How far devotion 
to the reigning Dynasty forms a part of its creed it is impossible to 
say. Like other societies of the same kind, it may adopt for the 
moment the device of “Uphold the Dynasty and exterminate the 
foreigner,” only to abandon it for a wholesale attack upon all 
authority whenever an opportunity of plundering with impunity 
may occur. The members are not men who are brought together 
by a common cause. Not a few of them are probably adherents 
of the great Manchu families, and blind reactionaries—fanatics 
in the cause of Conservatism. Some, not improbably, are 
equally extreme members of the other camp—Reformers who 
despair of reform, save in the ruin of all existing order and the 
general upheaval of society. But the great bulk of the active 
members are broken men, the riff-raff of the country-side, who 
would join any movement which offers the chance of pillage and 
robbery, pleasantly diversified with the destruction of property and 
the murder of peaceable citizens. The Chinese Government has a 
short memory, or it should know how quickly a movement of this 
kind changes from being a danger to its enemies into being a 
danger to itself. And yet the Imperial favour, to say nothing of 
Imperial protection, was unmistakably shown to the “ Boxers” in 
the Edict issued by the Dowager Empress last January. The Edict 
drew a nice distinction, which it required all authorities to 
observe, between “those reckless fellows who band together and 
create riots,” and “the submissive and loyal subjects who learn 
gymnastic drill for the protection of their families, and unite the 
villages in their districts for mutual protection.” “The local 
authorities,” it goes on to say, “make no distinction, and, 
mistakenly listening to groundless rumours, treat them all as 
seditious subjects and ruthlessly put them to death. . . . The 
instructions to local officers should be precise that in all cases of 
this kind they should only enquire whether the men were rebels 
or not, and should not consider whether they belong to a society 
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or a religious sect.” The meaning of the Edict is fairly plain. A 
society which professes submission and loyalty to the Throne is to 
be allowed to do as it likes—even if its sweet will should be turned 
to the persecution of foreign missionaries, the inurder of converts, 
and the destruction of foreign property. Evidently that is the 
way in which not only the “Boxers” themselves, but also the 
local authorities, interpreted the wishes of the Empress Tsu-'Tsi, 
who subsequently made them still more clear by reprimanding 
General Nich—sent, by the way, on the ostensible mission of 
putting down the movement—for having permitted his troops to 
fire upon the “ Boxers” in self-defence. 


The origin and objects of the recent development 


THE IMMEDIATE of the Society are thus described by Mr. E. H. 
Risa, Parker, an erudite authority on all matters 


Chinese, in an interesting letter to The Times :— 


‘* Although the ‘ Boxers’ have been before the European public in China for 
nearly a year, it is remarkable how little the native Press has had to say about 
them. The simple facts are that, concurrently with Army reforms (some of which 
I have already endeavoured to explain in your columns), each province has been 
directed to furbish up its posse comitatus, or twan-lien ; and during the past year 
a number of Governors have reported ‘progress. The Ya-tao Hiei, or ‘ Great 
Sword Society ’ of Shan-tung, has taken advantage of this circumstance to (so to 
speak) legitimize itself, and to graft upon a rebellious trunk a branci originally 
intended by the rulers to produce only Imperial fruit. The lawless native opium 
trade, the salt smuggling, and the entire or partial destruction of over 1,000 
villages by Yellow River floods—all these things occurring in South-West Shan- 
tung—were the immediate causes of the sword societies’ gaining strength two 
years ago. Later on, European missionary and commercial enterprise (aggression 
from the native point of view) provided the opportunity to combine elements as 
above described, and the whole has now culminated in a dangerous rebellion. It 
lias been suggested that the ‘ Boxers,’ or J-ho k’iien (Patriotic Peace Fists), have 
borrowed their name from the ‘ mailed fist.’ This, however, is manifestly absurd ; 
and, as a matter of fact, the name is quite historical. A Chinese editor traces 
‘boxing’ back to the Sung Dynasty, which preceded that of Kublai Khan, citing 
as proof some incidents in the life of the celebrated statesman-poet Su Tung-po, 
whose place of exile I often visited when residing in the Island of Hai-nan. The 
saine editor says the Mongols called it ‘ butting’; and, J may add on my own 
account that, previous to the Sung Dynasty, the Turkish and Tungusic Emperors 
of China used often to play polo and attend boxing or ‘ butting’ matches. The 
soldier priests who followed the founder of the Ming Dynasty (himself an ex- 
priest) were all practised sih-/’iien, or ‘ boxers,’ and his Army was called an 7-kiin, 
or ‘ patriotic force’ ; so that two-thirds of the present name have a historical sig- 
nificance in the reugh popular serse of ‘the boys who are going to turn (some- 
body) out.’ Finally, in the year 1723, the Manchu Emperor Yung-chéng issued 
a formal decree against the growing habits of boxing and sword-stick playing, as 
it was found that they led to riots ana blackmailing. He uses both the older term 
‘butting ’ and the modern one ‘fisting,’ and it is curious to note that the pro- 
fessional ‘fancy men’ were called /iao-shi, or ‘teaching masters’—the exact 
name applied now to all missionaries—whilst ‘teaching how to spar’ is called 
‘working the cult,’ or hing-kiao—the :precise term now applied to ‘ practising 
Christianity.’” 
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There is, then, both according to this writer and others who have 
watched the movement, a two-fold cause for its growth and the 
sudden rapidity of its outbreak: popular discontent, and the fears 
of the Empress lest that discontent should be turned against the 
Throne. The dexterity with which that imperious lady has con- 
verted what might well have been a hostile movement into one in 
her own favour, commands a certain amount of admiration, though 
it hardly testifies to her political foresight. She has had to 
choose between the enmity of a large section of her discontented 
subjects, and open war with the European Powers. She has made 
her choice. It is probable she had already made it when the 
hapless Emperor Kwang Hsu was forced to abdicate. His heir, the 
young Prince whom the Empress designated a few months ago as 
his successor, is represented by his father, Prince Tuan, and his 
guardian, Hsu-tung, both of whom are known to be supporters of 
the “ Boxers.” If further proof were needed of the complicity of 
the Palace it is to be found in the appointment of a General to 
suppress it whose soldiers for many months past have given just 
cause for fears and complaints to the foreigners in the Province of 
Chi-li, and a few days ago gave a taste of their quality by murder- 
ing an official of the Japanese Legation at Peking at the very gates 
of the Imperial city. 


The movement, once started under such favourable 
auspices, grew apace. On June 2nd the English 
missionaries, Mr. Norman and Mr. Robinson, were 
cruelly murdered at Yung-ching, a town about half-way between 
Peking and Pao-iung-fu. Though matters in Peking itself remained 
fairly quiet, owing to the recent arrival of the Legation Guards, the 
whole country in the immediate neighbourhood of the capital was 
stirring. Every day brought a fresh crowd of refugees—foreigners 
and native Christians—into the capital with new tales of the destruc- 
tion that was being wrought by the “ Boxers.” And every day 
made the maintenance of the railway from the capital to the coast 
more difficult in the face of the growing audacity of the rebels. 
On June 5th all communication by rail came to an end, and 
Peking became more or less isolated. The movement against 
foreigners appeared elsewhere as well, and the French Consul at 
Mong-tse and the French Agent at Yun-nau-fu—both places in 
the south-west of China, and far removed from the capital— 
reported to their Government that they had been compelled to 
leave their posts, as they had been officially warned by the Viceroy 
of the Province that he could not guarantee their safety. From 
subsequent accounts it would appear that the Viceroy even made a 
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merit of this warning, informing the foreigners in question that he 
personally was so desirous that their lives should be saved that he 
had taken upon himself to exceed his orders in giving them a 
chance of escaping. As to the unhappy native converts, they were 
massacred wholesale, being absolutely defenceless and unprotected. 
As many as seventy-five native Christians, attached to the American 
missions near Tung-chau, were murdered in the course of three 
days, some of whom, we learn, were barbarously burnt alive. These 
massacres, and the indignant representations made to the Tsung-li- 
Yamén by the Diplomatic Corps in Peking, brought forth another 
Imperial Decree. In this the Empress seems to have hardly 
cared even to keep up appearances, and, with a splendid effrontery, 
fixes the blame of all the troubles, the destruction of property, and 
the loss of lives, upon the Christians themselves, expressly declaring 
her sympathy with the loyal “ brotherhood ” of the “ Boxers.” 


By this time the serious and critical nature of the 

a situation was thoroughly recognized by the Euro- 
pean Governments, as well as by the representatives 

in Peking. It must be admitted that in the face of that common 
danger all minor differences and jealousies were speedily sunk, and 
the most complete harmony prevailed among the Peking Legations. 
How grave and imminent their peril was could hardly even then 
have been realized ; nevertheless, as far as we can judge from the 
latest news, they seem at once to have done their best to concert 
measures for their common protection and the protection of such 
refugees as they were able to shelter. In the meantime their 
Governments at home had not been idle, and ship after ship 
arrived at Ta-ku, until, by June 10th, the number of war-vessels at 
the mouth of the Peiho numbered thirty-one. Obviously, the first 
thing to be done was te send forces to Peking itself, and ensure the 
safety of the foreigners there as soon as possible. «A considerable 
number of marines and troops had already been landed and con- 
veyed to Tien-tsin, and on June 10th two military trains left that 
town for the capital. The first carried the British Admiral and his 
Staff, and 650 British marines and sailors. The second carried a 
mixed force of British, Japanese, Russians, and French. The line 
was only reported clear for a short distance, the bridges north of 
Yang-tsun having been destroyed ; but it was thought that such a 
force would have little or no difficulty in overcoming any oppo- 
sition the “ Boxers ” would offer it and repairing rapidly the railway 
communication for its own use. It was evidently a case for haste, 
for at every hour the messages that were received from Peking 
became more disquieting. A change was reported in the constitu- 
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tion of the Tsung-li-Yamén, and it was one of ill-omen, One 
Chinese member of the Council had retired, and four Manchus, 
notorious reactionaries, had been appointed. But what was of 
worse significance was the change of the President. Prince Ching, 
the only member with any knowledge of foreign affairs through 
whom the representatives of the foreign Powers could hope to 
transact business at the Tsung-li-Yamén, was superseded as Presi- 
dent, and Prince Tuan, the father of the Heir-Apparent and the 
chief supporter of the Boxers, was appointed in his stead. That 
change left no doubt whatever as to the attitude of the Chinese 
Government. The gauntlet was definitely flung down in the face 
of Europe. Later news informed us that Prince Tuan had imme- 
diately reorganized the Tsung-li- Yamén, and that the command of 
the Imperial troops had been entrusted to General Tungfuhsiang, 
who had received instructions to prevent the arrival of the foreign 
troops. 


From the moment of the departure ot reinforce- 
ments from Tien-tsin, news of what was going on 
in the capital became daily more difficult to get. 
The telegraph lines between Peking and Tien-tsin were cut on the 
9th of June, and it was not long before all other means of commu- 
nication were closed also. The situation in the capital could hardly 
have been worse than it was represented in the last reports received. 
An ever-increasing stream of “ Boxers” were pouring into Peking 
every day, thronging the streets, and hanging about the vicinity 
of the Legations and the foreign quarters. The missionary com- 
pounds had been abandoned, and the missionaries themselves were 
collecting at the American Methodist station, where they were 
surrounded by some 300 native pupils, whom it had been found 
impossible to send back to their homes. The missionaries, we 
were told, were absolutely unarmed except for a few revolvers, 
and they and their converts simply formed a helpless and 
defenceless mob. For the protection of this community, which 
represented all the Protestant missions, British and American, 
Sir Claude MacDonald, our representative in Peking, had detached 
twelve British marines, and Mr. Conger, the American Minister, 
had sent twenty of his own. The Roman Catholics had collected 
to the north of the cathedral in the western part of the city. They, 
too, had a small guard of French marines, but thanks to Bishop 
Favier, their converts were fairly well armed, and were capable of 
inaking a desperate resistance if attacked. Outside the capital 
itself, General Tungfuhsiang was reported to be massing his troops 
at the South Gate, to the number of some 10,000, with the avowed 
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intention of opposing the entry of the foreign force. And these 
troops had already murdered M. Sugiyama, a member of the 
Japanese Legation, while on his way to the station to meet the 
foreign guards. On the 14th of June, when the last telegram was 
despatched from Peking, we are led to suppose that the foreign 
community was either cooped up in its various Legations, or 
huddled together, in forlorn company with groups of native 
Christians, in little knots here and there under a totally inadequate 
guard. What their fears and feelings must have been it is terrible 
to imagine; for on the preceding night a formidable anti-foreign 
riot had taken place in Peking itself. Hundreds of natives, 
Christians some of them, and others simply servants of foreigners 
had been massacred. The foreign edifices in the eastern part 
of the city, the Roman Catholic East Cathedral, the great building 
of the London Mission, and those of the American Board of 
Missions, and even the old buildings of the Imperial Maritime 
Customs had been burnt to the ground. The Chinese devil, who, 
as experience has too often taught us, is in very truth a fiend 


incarnate, had broken loose and there was nothing to restrain 
him. 


The better to understand the condition of affairs 

WITHIN THE 
— idea of the topography of Peking itself, and the 
relative position of the foreign Legations, and the 

purely native portions of the city. It is probable that no one who 
has not actually visited China can acquire a very correct idea of 
the appearance and possibilities of a crowded Chinese city. But 
the lucid description published in The Times of June 18th has 
evidently been furnished by a visitor who knows the city well. It 
is very suggestive, as well as a very instructive account of the 
capital of the Chinese Empire—a veritable rat-trap in which an 
important European community have been caught, and are, 
possibly. fighting desperately for their lives. The Chinese capital 
“consists of two adjoining walled cities, commonly known as the 
Tartar and the Chinese city. The Tartar city forms a huge quad- 
rangle, each side of which measures roughly five miles, and the 
Chinese city lies to the south of it, forming an elongated parallelo- 
gram, which measures about six miles by three, so that its breadth 
overlaps the walls of the Tartar city by about half a mile on either 
side. The walls of both cities are pierced at regular intervals by 
double gates, sixteen in all, which are closed from sunset to sunrise, 
as are also the gates in the wall separating the Tartar from the 
Uhinese city. The Imperial city, containing all the Government 
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oftices and the residences of the highest Mandarins, torms another 
walled enclosure in the middle of the Tartar city, and again, in the 
heart of the Imperial city a girdle of pink walls divides off the 
residence of the Son of Heaven, known as the Forbidden City. The 
whole area of Peking may be estimated at about twenty-five square 
iniles, and the length of its outer walls at thirty miles.” The walls 
of these two cities are of a very considerable height, and of an 
enormous thickness, in which respect the Tartar city is better pro- 
vided than the Chinese. They are built chiefly of undried bricks 
filled in with rubble, and, though strengthened here and there by 
projecting buttresses and guardhouses, could offer no resistance to 
the fire of modern artillery, being themselves practically unarmed. 
A large portion of the area which they enclose, especially in the 
northern half of the Chinese city and the north-eastern part of the 
Tartar city, consists of fields and waste spaces. The populaticn, 
which the writer does not think exceeds three-quarters of a million, 
is chiefly concentrated in the northern half of the Chinese city, and 
in that portion of the Tartar city which immediately surrounds 
the Imperial precincts. The foreign settlement appears more or 
less distinct from the native portion of the city, though, unfor- 
tunately, it is in no way separated from it. 


‘*The foreign Legations and the residences of the few foreigners outside of 
the Diplomatic Corps who inhabit Peking (with the exception of the Christian 
churches and missionary establishments, which are scattered about the native 
quarters of the Tartar city, especially in the eastern section) are located inside the 
‘Tartar city, to the south-east of the Imperial city, and therefore between it and 
the walls separating the Tartar from the Chinese city. The street in which most 
of the Legations are situated, and hence commonly known as Legation Street, 
runs almost parallel to that wall, and about 250 yards from it. The Legations 
consist for the most part of small compounds, each surrounded by low brick walls, 
and containing a number of separate buildings for the Minister, his staff, and 
household. The British Legation compound, which is the most spacious, covers, 
perhaps, an acre andahalf, The Minister’s own residence was formerly a Chinese 
house, and the green tiles and ornamentation of its roof still denote the rank of 
the Imperial clansman who formerly inhabited it. Since it was leased to us in 
1861 by the Chinese, Government modern buildings have been erected within the 
enclosure for the use of the large European staff, the diplomatic secretaries, the 
members of the Consular Service, and the student interpreters, as well as Separate” 
outhouses for the Chinese attendants and servants. The British Legation is not 
actually in Legation Street, but a couple of hundred yards distant from it, on a 
canal which intersects the middle of Legation Street. Its grounds, however, run 
back to an open space known as the Mongol market, upon which also abuts the 
compound of the Russian Legation, our nearest neighbour in Legation Street. 
Almost facing the Russian Legation is the United States Legation. On the other 
side of the canal come, in the following order, on the north side of Legation 
Street, the Spanish, the Japanese, the French, and the Italian Legations, and on 
the south side, almost facing the Japanese Legation, the German Legation. The 
Legations do not, however, in any case, we believe, actually adjoin one another. 
They are mostly separated either by Chinese tenements or by other European 
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buildings, such as the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank, the Peking Club, the 
European Hotel (kept by a Frenchman), and one or two European shops. The 
large compound of the Imperial Maritime Customs, with Sir Robert Hart’s re- 
sidence, and those of the chief European employés of his administration, lies at 
the back of the French Legation, and adjoins the new Austrian Legation. The 
portion of Legation Street in which the foreign residents are chiefly congregated 
measures perhaps half or two-thirds of a mile in length.” 


This description conveys an idea of a congeries of struggling re- 
sidences, built in a very straggling order, and, as such, almost 
incapable of being connected for a common defence. 


The same authority informs us that during the 
——— Japanese War a scheme of defence was elaborated 
FOR THE LEGA- by the officers in command of the several detach- 
TION. . : . 
ments of foreign troops which had been sent to 
Peking for the protection of the Legations. The force which was 
then at Peking was considerably larger than the one which is now 
collected there, and, it was confidently hoped, could have held its 
own easily enough against an attack on the part of the mob, or 
even of the undisciplined soldiers of the Empire. 


*« But at that period there was no reason to assume that the Imperial authorities 
would themselves countenance, and still less instigate, an organized attack upon 
the foreign quarter. Its safety now depends largely upon the same assumption, 
which, unfortunately, can no longer be made with the same confidence. The 
action of the Imperial troops is open to the gravest suspicion, and the murder of 
the Japanese Chancelier was, it must be remembered, the work of the Tartar 
cavalry who had only a few days before escorted the Dowager Empress back to 
her Peking palace. The Chinese troops, though still, on the whole, an ill-armed 
rabble, possess a certain number of modern weapons, and some of them have io 
some extent been drilled according to Western methods. Apart from the possi- 
bility of a direct attack by the soldiery, the chief danger probably lies in the 
cutting off of supplies and attempts at incendiarism. We do not know to what 
extent the Legations are provided with provisions, and, with all the refugees to 
whom they have doubtless had to give shelter, they must have a large number of 
mouths to feed.” 


With regard to the danger of incendiarism, the writer reminds us 
that the Chinese are adepts in arson, and that a considerable amount 
of timber is used for building Chinese houses, though the main 
inaterials of their construction—sun-burnt bricks and glazed tiles 
-—are not particularly inflammable. Also, that the hot months of 
June and July would offer the most favourable conditions to the 
incendiary. However, he does not despair of a successful defence 
being made, at least for a period. 


‘**So long as the Imperial troops hold aloof from actual participation in an 
k on the foreign quarter, and supplies do not give out, it may be hoped that 
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the foreigners, who probably number about 200 or 250 civilians, and the Legation 
guards, amounting in the aggregate to much the same figure, will be able to keep 
any Chinese mob at bay. But the situation is unquestionably one of very great 
gravity, and, should the Imperial forces be let loose by the Palace, it would 
obviously become one of extreme peril. The whole European quarter is domin- 
ated by the wall, just in its rear, which separates the Tartar and the Chinese city, 
and, even handled by Chinese, the weapons with which the troops are armed would 
suffice to deal out wholesale destruction from such a point of vantage.” 


There is, as we know, only too good a reason to fear the participa- 
tion of the Imperial troops, and the situation is one that can only 
be viewed as of “extreme peril.” Statements of a more or less 
authoritative character have indeed been made by various Viceroys 
and Chinese representatives abroad, which, if any faith could be 
placed in them, would show that the Legations were safe up to the 
19th, but until corroboration comes from some trustworthy Chinese 
source, we can but possess our souls in patience and rely upon the 
steadfastness and moral superiority of Western races, which have 
so often triumphed in the face of overwhelming odds over Oriental 
barbarism. 


To return to the expeditionary force under Admiral 
Seymour, which started from Tien-tsin on June 
10th, with the object of forcing a way through to 
the capital. The expedition, numbering some 2,000 men in all, of 
whom 900 were British, got as far as Lang-fang, a station thirty- 
four miles distant from Tien-tsin on the railway, where it 
encountered a considerable body of the rebels. These were 
promptly routed with considerable loss to themselves ; but beyond 
this advantage and this point it seems that the expedition 
found it impossible to proceed. The line in front of them was 
destroyed beyond the hope of rapid repair; they were ill-provided 
for a long march, both in the matter of equipment and provisions ; 
and the whole country was found to be hostile and swarming with 
“ Boxers” and their adherents. Two courses were open to Sir 
Edward Seymour—to await reinforcements at Lang-fang, or to fall 
back on Tien-tsin, and await them nearer the coast. The only 
other alternative—-to push through at all costs and all hazards— 
seems to have been absolutely impracticable, especially when it is 
remembered that he was in command of a mixed force, comprising 
three or four other nationalities. Such a force can hardly be used 
for a desperate enterprise. What course the Admiral elected to 
pursue was not known after he received his first check, for a body 
vf Chinese rebels succeeded in getting to the rear of his force, 
destroying the railway behind it, and thus cutting off his com- 
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munication with the sea. So that on June 23rd, almost a fortnight 
after the expedition left Tien-tsin, the position was this: Peking, 
completely isolated, with its foreign residents in urgent need of 
immediate rescue; Tien-tsin, equally isolated, and attacked by 
large numbers either of Imperial troops or of “ Boxers,” for the last 
news that arrived from that town reported heavy fighting in the 
immediate neighbourhood. And the relief force, somewhere 
between these two points,—if it had not fallen back upon Tien-tsin, 
or if, and that possibility is exceedingly remote, it had not 
succeeded in pushing through to Peking. 


Meanwhile a sudden and unexpected development 
THE CAPTURE had taken place on the coast. On June 18th the 
OF THE ° 

Ta-Ku Forts, Ta-ku forts opened fire on the combined fleets. 
The latter promptly returned fire, with the result 

that two of the forts were blown up. A force was then landed, 
and the remaining forts were carried by assault. The casualties 
were not heavy upon the side of the Allied Powers, but, such as 
they were, they were chiefly borne by the Russian contingent, 
which lost sixteen men killed and forty-five wounded—more than 
four times as many as all the others together. A later telegram, 
from a Japanese source, gave these Icsses as rather heavier, but the 
probability is that the first estimate was the most correct. In 
secure possession of Tang-ku, as well as the Ta-ku forts, the 
Allied Fleets hastily landed what force could be spared, and 
proceeded to form a second relief column for an advance upon 
Tien-tsin. British troops were despatched at once from Wei-hai- 
Wei and Hong-Kong, and arrangements were made to send others 
from more remote stations. The total force of the Allies at 
Tien-tsin was then believed to be about 3,000 men, exclusive of 
the troops that had accompanied Admiral Seymour, the greater 
portion of this force, as well as of that which had already been 
landed at the Ta-ku forts, being composed of Russians and 
Japanese. Before, however, proceeding to more active steps for 
the relief of their fellow-countrymen the following proclamation 
was issued by the officers of the fleet :—“ The Admirals and senior 
naval officers of the Allied Powers in China desire to make known 
to all Viceroys and authorities of the coasts and rivers, cities, and 
provinces of China that they intend to use armed force only 
against ‘ Boxers’ and peoples who oppose them on their march to 
Peking for the rescue of their fellow-countrymen.” From this it 
would appear that the fiction of good relations with the Chinese 
Government was still maintained, in spite of all evidence to the 
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contrary. For the same reason, presumably, it was thought right 
to oblige a Chinese Admiral, who was then at Ta-ku with his 
cruiser, to remain at anchor with the Allied Fleets, his own flag 
flying, and lend what was probably a most unwilling countenance 
to the bombardment of the forts. 


Not the least interesting feature in the difficult 
ene \ situation which has thus been suddenly created 
nas for the foreign Powers in China is the effect that 
this new and unexpected development will have upon the rivalry 
between Russia and Japan. An extremely interesting article from 
the well-known 7imes correspondent in Peking has recently drawn 
attention to the hopelessly conflicting character of the claims of 
these two countries in the Far East. The only solution, he stated, 
which could possibly satisfy not only the aspirations but even the 
necessities of Japan would be the complete withdrawal of Russian 
political influence from Korea, leaving the latter under the sole 
care and guidance of Japan, in return for Japan’s entire abstinence 
from interference with Russian aims in Northern China. But 
could Japan hope by any possibility to occupy Korea without in- 
curring a war with Russia, for Korea cannot be held by a Power 
which is not also in possession of the Leao-tong peninsula ? 
“ What, then,” he asks, “ are the chances of war ?” 


‘« Against war there is, first, Russia’s desire for peace, her desire to conciliate, 
to give way, to repudiate the action of her zealous envoys, all in the interests of 
her Port Arthur Railway and the consolidation of her power in the Leao-tong. 
Secondly, the desire also of Japanese statesmen is for peace, Their policy is 
pacific. They still in some measure distrust the power of their own country. 
Japan, they consider, is still not ready. Thirdly, Japan will not have completed 
her military programme for one year more. Fourthly, Japan still requires more 
ships, though all the ships she ordered in her postbel/um programme will be ready 
within one year, and she still requires more transports. And, finally, England, 
which in the event of war might exert a restraining influence in preventing the 
interposition of other Powers, is locked up in South Africa, from which, however, 
she will emerge with an immense increase of strength and consolidation of her 
Empire. 

“In favour of war there is, first, the spirit of the Japanese people, the resent- 
ment deep in the hearts of the Japanese, who contemplate the fruits of their 
victories enjoyed by Russia to the detriment of Japan. Secondly, there is the 
consciousness of strength in Japan ; the knowledge that this strength, in propor- 
tion to that of Russia, is greater now and for the next year than it can be at any 
time subsequently. Thirdly, there is the knowledge that the strength of the 
navy, of the army, and of transports is greater than any similar forces Russia can 
putforth in the Far East. And, tinally, there are the preparations of Russia and 
the phenomenal rapidity with which she is consolidating her strength. Japan, in 
view of these preparations, if she is to act at all, must act quickly. She cannot 
venture to delay more than another year. The reward she can hope for is posses- 
sion of Korea, of the Leao-tong peninsula, and a political ascendency in Peking 
fraught with the greatest consequences to the prosperity of China.” 
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How is this estimate otf the chances of a Russian and Japanese war 
altered by the new circumstances in China itself? At the moment 
both Russia and Japan are working harmoniously with the other 
Powers for the rescue of their fellow-countrymen whose lives are 
in jeopardy in Peking; but the prospect of a sudden breaking up 
of the Chinese Empire, with the innumerable doubtful issues that 
such a collapse must inevitably involve, can hardly fail to have a 
quickening effect upon the necessity of solving the Northern 
question, however reluctant either party may be to be forced into 
a solution by war. 


The more immediate anxiety of Europe was 

TieN-Tsix. necessarily transferred from Peking to Tien-tsin. 
The first step towards the relief of the capital was 

itself inaccessible, and, it was evident, could only be taken at the 
expense of hard fighting. The number of the foreign troops, 
which were left at Tien-tsin by Admiral Seymour, or have arrived 
there since his attempted start for Peking, arnounts, as has already 
been said, to about 3,000 men. What was the exact nature of 
their situation on June 25th it is difficult to say. All that was 
known at that date was that desperate fighting was being carried 
on in Tien-tsin itself, that the foreign settlements were being 
heavily bombarded and had for the greater part already been 
destroyed, and that the foreign garrison was in urgent need of re- 
inforcements. A message from the British Consul received at the 
coast shows that the garrison, at an early stage of the siege in 
which they were involved, were in desperate straights. The 
message ran: “Reinforcements urgently needed ; casualties heavy ; 
ammunition insufficient; machine guns required. Russians at 
railroad station hard pressed. Chinese troops keep up incessant 
fire with large guns in European concessions, nearly all of which 
are burnt.” Up to the date already mentioned, June 25th, the 
relief so urgently asked for had not succeeded in reaching the city. 
A telegram from the American Consul in Chifu, dated June 23rd, 
informed us that the Russians and Americans who attempted to 
relieve Tien-tsin on the 21st had been forced to retire. And a 
later telegram, dated the 24th, fromm Admiral Bruce stated that the 
Allied Fleets did not even know that Admiral Seymour was in 
need of help until they learnt that Tien-tsin was actually invested 
aud that its garrison were fighting desperately for their lives. It 
is said that the besieging force consists of Imperial troops as well 
as “ Boxers,” and that it is under the command of Prince Tuan— 
the father of the Crown Prince, the new President of the 'Tsung-li- 
Yamén, and Minister of Foreign Affairs! Tien-tsin itself 
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contained a foreign population which was only second to that of 
Shanghai. To turn to the same authority from whom the descrip- 
tion of Peking has been borrowed : “The foreign settlements, with 
their churches, public buildings, great commercial houses, and 
handsome private residences, form, next to Shanghai, the largest, 
wealthiest, and most flourishing European city in China.” The 
writer adds :— 


‘* Situated in the midst of the great alluvial plain which stretches frem the Gulf 
of Pe-chi-li to Peking, Tien-tsin possesses no natural features, except the Pei-ho, 
which can be utilized for the defence of the foreign settlemenis. Covered on the 
one side by the river against direct assault, it lies open to attack in every other 
direction, and the river itself, which is certainly not 200 yards wide, of course 
affords no protection against artillery fire. In some respects the river must even 
be regarded as hampering the defence, for, as far as can be gathered from the 
latest telegrams, a portion of the Allied Forces is on the left bank trying to hold 
the railway station, while the remainder is on the other side holding the settle- 
ments themselves.” 


The position of its foreign garrison is in some ways, then, even 
more beset with difficulties than that of the beleaguered foreign 
guards in Peking. Nor does the writer derive much hope himself 
from the quality of the Chinese forces :— 


** We have no definite information as to the number and composition of the 
Chinese forces surrounding Tien-tsin, but there can be no doubt that they consist 
of the so-called foreign-drilled troops forming the Peking Field Force, armed with 
modern artillery, as well as of hordes of ‘Boxers.’ It may possibly have escaped 
official notice, but other foreigners in touch with the Chinese have observed that 
for the last two years, while money has been grudged for the services in other 
quarters, the Palace has never hesitated to grant the necessary funds for supplying 
the Peking Field Force with modern armaments, and bringing up its equipment to 
a standard of remarkable efficiency in comparison with the other forces of the 
Empire.” 


The view which he takes of the general outlook is not cheering : 
but it is one that is manifestly written with a thorough knowledge 
of the conditions and exigencies of the situation, and must not be 
omitted :— 


** The task with which the Allied Powers have thus suddenly been brought face 
to face is unquestionably a very arduous one. A fortnight ago there was every 
reason to expect that Admiral Seymour’s force would suffice to restore the railway, 
assure the safety of foreigners in Peking, and maintain communication between 
the capital and the sea. ‘To-day we have to contemplate the necessity of military 
operations on an unknown scale and of indefinite duration against forces which 
have already displayed undeniable fighting qualities, and of which the numerical 
strength is beyond present computation. The difficulties which the nature of the 
country present are considerable now. The railway has suffered an enormous 
amount of damage, which it will certainly take much time to repair, even after 
possession of the line has been regained. There are hardly any roads worthy of 
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the name, except, perhaps, the main road between Tien-tsin and Peking. The 
vast alluvial plain is covered with dense crops of millet five or six feet high, 
through which only narrow paths lead from village to village, and by July 15th 
at latest the fierce dry heat which prevails at present will have been succeeded by 
the wet season, when, as a rule, continuous rains of tropical violence, which last 
for four or five weeks, convert the whole country into one huge quagmire, not only 
rendering such roads as there are almost impassable, but breeding malarial fever 
and other forms of sub-tropical sickness. From the month of September onwards, 
however, until December, when the intense cold of an almost Siberian winter sets 
in, the climate of Northern China is as fine as any in the world, and admirably 
suited for Europeans. If a prolonged campaign has to be carried on in that region 
the climatic conditions will require very close study from those responsible for the 
selection and maintenance of the expeditionary forces.” 


The prospect is gloomy enough. There is little cause for surprise 
that the rest of our Imperial troubles, including both the war in 
South Africa and the perilous plight of our garrison in Kumassi, 
have retired to the background of our anxieties. 


The dearest wish of the German Emperor’s heart— 
if one can judge from his utterances on the 
subject—has at last been gratified, and Germany 
is to be provided with a Navy of a strength which will be almost 
commensurate with that of the German Army. At the last sitting 
of the Reichstag, before it rose for the summer Recess, the 
amended Navy Bill was passed by a majority of very nearly two to 
one. The amendments have not materially altered the character 
of the original Bill, and certainly have not restricted its scope ; so 
that its opponents in the German Parliament, who protested against 
the measure as one that not only entailed a heavy immediate 
expense upon the country, but also would inevitably lead to a 
policy of aggression, have as good a reason for complaint as before. 
The first clause of the Bill fixed the future strength of the Navy 
at two double squadrons ; each consisting of a flagship and sixteen 
battleships ; eight great and twenty-four small cruisers, for service 
with the fleets; three great and ten small cruisers for service in 
foreign stations; and a reserve of four battleships, and four large 
and six small cruisers. The only difference that has been made in 
deference to the wishes of the Opposition is a slight reduction 
in the number of ships that are to be available for service in foreign 
waters. But this change, such as it was, ensured a reduction in the 
vote of some 300 million marks, and with that reduction the 
Centre, which had strongly opposed the original measure, professed 
itself well content. The Agrarian Party, it is to be presumed, 
are also content with the price at which their adherence was 
bought; though it is highly doubtful that their price will be paid 
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for long, or that the tariff policy of Count Posadowsky, which 
threatens to become almost prohibitive of the importation of foreign 
food-stuffs, can be persisted in. On the other side of the Atlantic 
the resentment of the American meat trade is growing apace, and 
if it cares to employ them, the United States will find no difficulty 
in providing retaliatory measures out of its own tariff. As far as 
this country is concerned, we can afford to watch the growth of the 
German Navy with sympathetic interest. It does not follow that 
because it has shot up in height so suddenly that the same rate of 
growth will be always maintained. It took a great many years to 
convince Great Britain of the necessity of keeping up a strong 
Navy for its own defence at home and abroad; and even longer to 
persuade the British naval authorities of what a strong Navy really 
meant. The Germans, who do not want a strong Navy at all, are 
not likely to be persuaded as to the necessity of increasing, year by 
year, its strength. They have presented their Emperor with the 
gift which he desired. The next time that he asks for more ships, 
they will probably discover a great deal of reason and sense in the 
arguments of Herr Bebel. 


Italy during the month of June has passed through 
a political crisis which will probably be only the 
precursor of a good many more struggles of a 
precisely similar character. That, however, is the inevitable 
drawback of Parliaments in Latin countries. A Parliament is 
an excellent institution in countries where people are not disposed 
to talk—among the somewhat stolid Anglo-Saxon and Teuton 
races, for instance. But in the case of more lively and more 
quick-witted nations, where a fatal fluency of speech is the rule 
and not the exception, Parliament has a decided tendency to de- 
stroy itself. We have seen this often enough in the case not only 
of Italy, but of Spain and France also. The recent Parliamentary 
deadlock in Italy was but a repetition of a very old story. The 
Government had pledged itself to the passing of a measure—the 
Public Safety Bill—which was necessary enough in itself if 
the country was to be ruled at all and safe-guarded from such 
dislocations of public order as had taken place lately at Milan and 
elsewhere. And the malcontent minority took advantage of the 
existing rules of Parliamentary procedure to make the passing of 
the measure absolutely impossible. The Government, as has been 
done before now at home in England, relying on its undoubted 
majority, suspended the standing rules. That is a measure which 
can be taken in England, but not in Italy, for reasons that have 
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already been given. The Extremists talked too much, and talked 
to such a purpose that the whole Parliamentary system broke 
down under the strain. General Pelloux, the Prime Minister, was 
‘oo good a soldier to hesitate in making his decision. He promptly 
\ppealed to the country, not on the question of the reform of the 
Standing Orders alone, but also on that of the Public Safety Bill 
itself. He got his answer, but it can hardly be called a satisfactory 
one. His Party was returned in very much the same numerical 
strength as it went out, but the Extreme Left, the Socialists, and the 
subversive elements in general, have come back in greater strength 
than before. He was the better by the loss of some lukewarm 
supporters, but the worse in being confronted by a more determined 
enemy. It is unnecessary to describe the further vicissitudes of the 
fray and the various efforts that have been made to form a Cabinet. 
Let it be sufficient to give the names of the last Cabinet that was 
finally got together on June 24th, under the auspices of Signor 
Saracco :— 


Signor Giuseppe Saracco Premier and Minister of the Interior. 
Marquis Visconti-Venosta Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
General Count Ponza di) ,,. . 

poet Martino i Minister of War. 


Admiral Morin mn Minister of Marine. 

Signor Gianturco... Minister of Justice. 

Signor Rubini ns Minister of the Treasury. 

Signor Chimirri at Minister of Finance. 

Signor Branca sa Minister of Public Works. 

Signor Gallo we Minister of Public Instruction. 
Signor Carcano ous Minister of Agriculture. 

Signor Pascolato ... Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. 


The only point that is really interesting from a Continental 
point of view is the inclusion again of the Marquis Visconti- 
Venosta as Minister for Foreign Affairs, for it implies a continuity, 
not only of Italian policy abroad, but also of such domestic policy 
as chiefly concerns ourselves and other foreign nations. Of the 
rest of its members, one need only say that the Minister of War 
was also a member of the Pelloux Cabinet; that those of J ustice, 
Finance, the Public Treasury, and Public Instruction were all 
supporters of the last Ministry ; and that the remaining three are 
rather to be described as Independent than as members of the 
Opposition. What policy Signor Saracco intends to pursue with 
regard to the reform of the Standing Orders is not definitely known, 
but it is generally supposed that it will be one of conciliation 
towards the Extreme Left. 
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With the adjournment of the United States Con- 
THE Unirep gress on June 17th, the struggle for the election of 
segue the next President may be said to have begun. 
E.ection. The field has now been narrowed down to two 
candidates, Mr. McKinley and Mr. Bryan, and the 

battle will have to be fought, as it was four years ago, between the 
two great Parties of the United States, the Republicans and 
the Democrats. It will be fought, too, as far as one can see, on 
very much the same lines; and, in this, Mr. McKinley starts 
with a decided advantage. For the events of the last four 
years, while they have weakened Mr. Bryan’s position as a 
champion of Free Silver, have somewhat strengthened that of 
Mr. McKinley as a supporter of a policy of Expansion. The 
Americans, by this time, feel that they are irretrievably com- 
mitted to a policy of Expansion, in spite of the fact that it is 
called by many Imperialism, and denounced as the vicious fail- 
ing of effete monarchies. It is really on this question alone that 
the final contest will be fought, and the uncompromising atti- 
tude of Mr. Bryan with regard to it, though it must command 
the respect of the electorate, will hardly contribute to the 
number of his votes. Are the Americans prepared to haul 
down their flag in the Philippines and sail away for ever? Mr. 
Bryan is quite clear on the subject. “I believe,” he has said, 
“the Republicans are wrong, because they have taken the God- 
given right of liberty and self-government away from a people 
who have been fighting for it for years, and are so determined 
that they are perfectly willing to sacrifice themselves to the 
last one in order to secure it.” That is tantamount to saying 
that Mr. Bryan himself, if elected President, will do his best 
to undo the wrong that has been done, as well as abstain from 
all such wrong-doing in future. For he, at least, is a man of 
his word, who does not change his principles, or permit them 
to be changed, lightly. A great many Americans will admire 
and sympathize with Mr. Bryan; but it is doubtful whether 
they will vote for him. In this present frame of mind, the 
more flexible—one does not like to say the less principled— 
Mr. McKinley is more suited both to their taste and to the 
exigencies of the moment. Qui a bu, boiva. The Americans 
have drunk the wine of conquest, and they will not yet be per- 
suaded to foreswear it for the future. They have ventured, and 
adventure still has a certain glamour for them, in spite of the 
trouble and loss it has entailed. The people who were drunk with 
enthusiasm over Admiral Dewey are not yet sober enough to think 
of the after-effects. 
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The Municipal Elections in France last month 
have not improved the position of the Nationalist 
Party, in spite of the desperate efforts made by 
some of its loud-mouthed supporters. But the campaign was, at 
least, productive of one incident which deserves to be remembered. 
It is with real sorrow that one has to record that Mme. de Martel, 
“Gyp,” the author of La Marriage de Chiffon, and many other 
charming books, and the creator of that amusing enfant terrible, 
“ Bob,” is also a Nationalist. A Nationalist, too, of the worst and 
most aggressive type, who is capable of hurling scorn at the Jews, 
torturing a Dreyfusard, conspiring with the Royalists, or denounc- 
ing poor M. Loubet with the best of them. Why she should give 
up to an extremely stupid Party the wit which was so manifestly 
meant for mankind, it is impossible to guess. Solve the riddle as 
one may, the fact remains that “Gyp” is a Nationalist, and in that 
capacity attended Nationalist meetings. It was at the height of 
the struggle between the Nationalist Party and the rest of Paris 
over the Municipal Elections that “Gyp ” was summoned one night 
to attend a meeting of her friends. She returned to her house late 
the next morning on foot, and with a terrible tale of wrong to 
relate. Arrived at the hall to which she was bidden, she was 
accosted outside by two men, who offered mysterious reasons for 
conducting her to another entrance. On the way they met a cab, 
and-into this “Gyp” was unceremoniously bundled, her screams 
stifled by a cloak thrown over her head, and her natural tremor 
calmed by the firm grip of her captors. The cab rolled away to the 
suburbs—to a house so distant that “Gyp” has not been able to 
find it since. Here she was shown into a room on the first-floor . 
food was provided for her, and she was told to make herself as 
comfortable as she could, for she might remain a prisoner for some 
time, But asuburban villa does not a prison make, nor stucco 
walls a cage—at any rate, for “Gyp.” No sooner had her captors 
disappeared and she had assured herself she was alone in the house, 
than she left the house also by the simple exit of the window. 
Sheets knotted together provided her with a ladder, and she was a 
sufficiently good gymnast to get down it with only a slight tumble 
at the end. The rest of her wanderings through that night and the 
next murning are too long to relate. Indeed, the tale was rather a 
confused one, and gave some colour to the unkind suggestion that 
the whole adventure was but the freak of a hysterical imagina- 
tion. That, indeed, seemed to be the general view taken by the 
public, which was disposed to give more credit to “ Gyp’s” well- 
known powers of invention than to the machinations of the 
Dreyfusards. Another solution, however, was offered by the painter 
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Karl, whe already enjoys an unenviable notoriety for practical 
jokes and mystifications. According to his version, “Gyp” had 
been abducted, and he, Karl, had abducted her. The reason that 
he gave was as eccentric as the proceeding itself. He had been 
looking at the picture of the “ Rape of the Sabines,” and so he 
abducted “Gyp.” And there the matter stands. Some Parisians 
believe Karl’s story; some believe “ Gyp,” who declares the story 
to be preposterous , and some, perhaps the majority, believe neither 
one or the other. 


The sudden death ofCount Mouravieff removes from 
oe oF the stage of Continental politics one of its most 
Movuravierr. important characters. His exit from the scene had 

the same dramatic unexpectedness as marked that 

of his predecessor in office, Prince Lobanoff. The latter, it will be 
remembered, died in the train when in attendance on the Tsar 
during the return journey from Paris in 1896. Count Mouraviett 
was not known to have been ill at all, and seems to have been 
struck down by an attack of cerebral hemorrhage while getting 
through the ordinary business of the morning. As a statesman, 
the late Minister for Foreign Affairs only came to the front com- 
paratively recently, and the name of Mouravieff is still better known 
as that of his grandfather, the famous Count Michael Mouravieff, 
who won a not very enviable notoriety by the means which he 
employed to put down the Polish insurrection of 1863, in the 
Lithuanian Provinces. The grandson, the late Foreign Minister, 
made a successful, rather than a brilliant, career in the Russian 
Diplomatic Service. It was his good fortune to be befriended by 
Queen Olga of Wartenburg, a Russian Princess by birth, and to win 
in later days the still more influential goodwill of the Royal 
Family of Denmark. The death of Prince Lobanoff, in 1897, 
created a vacancy, which for the moment was difficult to fill; and 
in appointing Count Mouravieff to the post, the Tsar was probably 
more influenced by a desire to please his Danish kinsfolk than by 
a conviction of the Count’s merits. As it was, he made an 
excellent Minister, so far as Russian interests were concerned, 
chiefly because he contented himself with following in the 
line which had already been traced by Prince Lobanoft Russia, 
under the auspices of the latter, had gradually devoted all her 
energies and strength to the expansion of her frontiers in the Far 
East. The movement had already been started, and there was 
little for Count Mouravieff to do towards helping it except to clear 
away such obstacles as threatened from time to time to impede its 
progress. It would not be correct to say that he initiated no policy 
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of his own, for he is undoubtedly the inventor of the somewhat 
aggressive and bullying attitude which Russia has adopted of late 
years in her dealings with China. It was the cause of some 
temporary successes, though one is inclined to believe they would 
never have been more thau temporary. Count Mouravieff himself 
has been removed at a moment when the value of his policy is 
being put to a very critical test, and when it is only too likely that 
the first-fruits of its success will be hopelessly lost. The only other 
phase of his career that calls for comment was the part that he 
played in the Peace Conference at the Hague. It was an ex- 
tremely difficult réle that had been forced upon him by his 
Imperial Master, and one cannot admire sufficiently the extra- 
ordinary dexterity with which he extricated himself from a hope- 
lessly false position. 


A KHAKI DISSOLUTION. 


A curious wave of thought swept over the Unionist side of the 
House of Commons in the days that immediately preceded the 
Whitsuntide Recess, With one consent men began to ask one 
another the question, “ Will there be a July Dissolution?” The 
chief organizers of the Party declared that nothing had been 
settled, that they knew nothing of it, that they did not believe in 
it. The Whips repeated the same story—they, too, affirmed that 
they knew nothing. But this was noticeable, that whereas when 
the question was first asked the Whips rather ridiculed the idea of 
so early a General Election, as the number of questioners increased, 
and as their eagerness for an affirmative answer waxed stronger 
and stronger, the Whips ceased io cast ridicule on the possibility of 
the desired Dissolution before August, and were compelled to admit 
that what had seemed impossible only a week ago really was pos- 
sible now, and might become proper, and even inevitable. What was 
the history of this wave of electioneering thought? It was the out- 
come of two remarkable bye-elections, and of the premature belief 
that, with his victorious march on Pretoria, Lord Roberts had 
actually brought the war to a close. The results of the elections in 
the Isle of Wight and South Manchester surprised everyone. In 
the Isle of Wight it had even been believed by Unionists that 
there was some doubt of the result. Many conditions favoured 
the Radical candidate, and as regards the war, and its vigorous 
prosecution, he was more Imperialist than the I:mperialists. Yet 
he received a crushing defeat. In South Manchester, although 
the Radical candidate had offended many Liberals by his 
anti-Imperialism, he had fought a vigorous Democratic fight, 
and there were not wanting sanguine local Radicals who to 
the last believed that he would be returned. The enormous 
Unionist majority staggered Mr. Peel’s best friends. Taken 
together, these two elections certainly showed that, at the 
moment, the electors would not (so to speak) “look at” anyone 
who was not a supporter of the Government that was carrying on 
the war. Members came back to the House of Commons who had 
been taking an active part on the Unionist side in these elections. 
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Naturally they were elated. They told refreshing stories of the 
enthusiasm of the people for the war, and of the impossibility of 
interesting the electors in any other subject. Think of the effect of 
their experiences upon timid Members with doubtful seats. Think 
of the fascination for a Lancashire Member with a large Protestant 
vote amongst his supporters of an election when he need hardly refer 
to Ritualism in the Church of England. Imagine the joy of the 
prospect for an East or South London Member of a contest from 
which should be banished the sins of ground-landlords, the merits 
of ground-values, and the rapacity of the water companies. It was, 
indeed, not to be wondered at that.a considerable body of Unionist 
Members quickly became convinced that Parliament should be 
dissolved before August. What was more interesting to an uncon- 
vinced colleague was the growth and the multiplication of the 
reasons of high policy and constitutional usage which were sud- 
denly discovered imperatively to require this course. There was 
the theory that the Boers were eagerly watching the course o 
events in England, and would continue to build hopes upon the 
possible triumph or comparative success of the Radical Party at 
the next General Election until these hopes had been crushed by 
the event itself. There was the theory that it would anyhow 
be necessary to have a meeting of Parliament in the autumn to 
vote supplies, and that, consequently, it would really be simpler to 
elect a new Parliament now, and set it to work upon the necessary 
business that must come up for discussion and decision shortly 
after the natural termination of this Session. There was the theory 
that the war was over; that the Government were in a position to 
place their scheme of the settlement in South Africa before the 
country, and that the sooner it was ratified by the constituencies 
the better for South Africa. And there was the theory, which 
seems to me to have most force in it, that the pacification of South 
Africa could be but gradual, and could only commence with the 
declaration of the scheme of settlement; that for many years 
to come new and difficult problems would be presenting them- 
selves there, and that for their treatment it was desirable to secure 
a strong Government here, supported by a large and courageous 
majority. And so,it was argued, let us go to the country at a time 
when we can be sure of obtaining a large majority. As I have said, 
there is much force in this theory, except in the practical con- 
clusion which its authors arrived at. We all agree that we should 
like to see a strong Government after the General Election. 
But we are not all agreed that the best way to secure such a 
Government is by giving it an excessively large majority obtained 
by a transient emotion. I shall revert a little later on to this 
particular question, And, with regard to all these theories, I do not 
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wish to suggest that they do not all supply good reasons for an 
appeal to the country, if the Government honestly believe that it 
is because of the real existence of this or that particular set of 
conditions to South Africa that they have decided to dissolve 
Parliament, and not because of the apparent flow of popular 
opinion in Great Britain at the moment. But this is not what 
was the operative motive in the minds of the Members who 
were the most loudly calling for a July election. These theories, 
as I have said, were generally supplied by more ingenious and less 
candid politicians. The dominant feeling amongst the agitators 
was, now is the time for the Party, and, consequently, now is the 
time for me. 

This was so obviously the case that, after all, it must have 
produced a repellent effect upon those who are not blind Party-men. 
Who of us has found outside of the House of Commons any cry 
for an immediate Dissolution? Nay more, how many educated 
Conservatives have we come across who think that the existing 
political situation justifies, much less demands, this shortening of 
the normal duration of Parliament? If, then, the agitation for an 
early General Election has originated with, and in fact is confined 
to, active, and necessarily interested, Party politicians, sooner or 
later the general disapprobation would make itself felt. It may be 
that at the election itseif the national determination to show South 
Africa and the world that we must be supreme in the Dutch States 
would override every other feeling, and that dislike at the forcing 
of the appeal to the constituencies would not produce much effect 
at the polls. But this feeling would exist, and it would grow. It 
would be a potent factor in swelling the force of the inevitable 
reaction against this Ministry. It would hasten the periodical swing 
of the pendulum. And, after all, is it for the Conservative Party 
to create the precedent that a Parliament may be dissolved two 
years short of its constitutional life, when the Government of the 
day has an overwhelming majority in the House of Commons, and 
when the country is virtually unanimous in supporting its policy 
on the question of the moment? If it be true that the Boer 
leaders do follow with careful scrutiny the course of our domestic 
politics,surely the results of the last two bye-elections should persuade 
them that they have nothing to hope for from a General Election. 
If those results are not convincing, let them take note of some 
subsequent events. Those elections took place when the nation 
was delirious with joy at the relief of Mafeking. Since then the 
progress of our campaign has been unexciting, and perhaps even 
slow. But the purpose of the nation clearly remains unaltered. 
The Liberal Unionist Association of South East Cornwall emphatic- 
ally asserts that it cannot support Mr, L. Courtney again. In 
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South Wilts, where Radicalism is strong, and where there is a 
vacancy, the Radical Association declines to contest the seat at 
present, and publishes its approval of the main features of the 
South African policy of the Government. In truth, all the signs of 
popular feeling which make our eager electioneerers pant for an 
election at once are constitutional arguments against the necessity 
and advisability of the abrupt interruption of the career of this 
Parliament. If an election is justified at this moment, it is difficult 
to conceive at what period of a Parliament’s existence future 
Ministries may not find it convenient to snatch a temporary 
Party advantage by making all the constituencies by a General 
Election pronounce a judgment, which the divisions in the House 
of Commons and the results of bye-elections have already con- 
clusively and clearly expressed. 

Apart from any question of constitutional propriety, would a 
General Election, taken at a time of khaki fever, produce a strong 
Government? I admit that in the interests of the nation it is of 
the gravest moment that the Government that will hold office 
during the next Parliament should be a really strong one— 
prepared to deal with foreign difficulties and the development 
of Imperial unity and defence. I admit that it is most desirable 
that its Imperial policy, and more particularly its policy for the 
settlement of South Africa, should have received the clear approval 
of the country asa whole. And it is precisely because I do not 
think that a General Election fought when the constituencies are 
in anything like the temper that prevailed at Manchester and the 
Isle of Wight would result in a really strong Government, that 
I demur to any hastening of this event for merely electioneering 
considerations. No one who has watched the life of this House 
of Commons can think that huge majorities make strong Govern- 
ments. Their effect is all the other way. Huge majorities demora- 
lize the leaders and the led. They produce a fatal sense of 
security in the Government and its supporters. Over and over 
again in the last five years this Government has committed the 
most gratuitous blunders. These blunders have been as palpable 
to Ministerialists as to the Opposition. But Unionist Members, 
rightly or wrongly, have refused to mark their sense of the 
errors of their leaders; for, if they had done so, they would 
only have encouraged the ambitions and the policy of infinitely 
more divided, more incapable, and less patriotic politicians. And 
so the great majority has remained loyally intact. And, when 
yet once more the Government, or a Minister, has perpetrated 
some fresh stupidity, the natural comment for a Member is, 
“ Well, after all, what doesit matter? The Opposition is too spirit- 
less to profit by this exhibition of incompetence, or weakness, or 
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want of prescience, and the Ministerial majority is as faithful 
and large as ever.” Nor has that huge and unshaken majority 
made the Government greatly daring. On the contrary, it has 
been curiously tentative and opportunist in its policy, both foreign 
and domestic. With all its perpetual command of this magnifi- 
cent majority, it has shivered at the results of bad bye-elections, 
and has shown a chronic disposition to touch the fringe of large 
questions, and to avoid a comprehensive and courageous treatment 
of difficult problems. 

But the character of the Government and the majority that 
would follow upon a Khaki Dissolution would, in all probability, be 
even less satisfactory from a national, and even from a Unionist 
point of view. Again, the majority would probably be huge, and 
it would correspond with no permanent division of opinion in the 
constituencies. It would not represent any abiding and deep- 
seated convictions of public policy. It would not even be due to 
any general admiration for any one statesman, or any group of 
statesmen. Mr. Chamberlain is greatly mistaken when he appears 
to think that it is the opinion of the nation that the Government 
have covered themselves with distinction. The nation prefers. the 
Government to the leaders of the Opposition, and believes that they 
may be more safely trusted to bring the war to an end, and to 
devise a peaceful settlement in South Africa, than Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues. But, as is obvious enough 
to all men, it is not the statesmen, it is not the politicians, who 
have distinguished themselves during the moving events of the last 
year. England’s present position is due to the temper of her 
people, and not to any resolute purpose or high courage and ability 
on the part of her rulers. And this the people know well enough. 
And so, when, with the enthusiasm of the war still hot on their 
minds, they vote for Unionist candidates their votes will be 
given mainly because of a passing emotion, and certainly 
more for the relative than the positive record of these 
politicians. After a Khaki General Election the Parliamentary 
future can be pretty safely guessed. The war fever will cool 
down. The campaign will cease to be the one subject in all 
men’s minds. Trade may get slack. Perplexing, and yet not 
exciting, foreign difficulties may arise. Taxation will continue 
high. The electors will begin once more to think of domestic 
questions. The old Party cries and hopes and fears will reassert 
their sway. Bye-elections will begin to go against the Government. 
Will the Government which, ex hypothesi, has been rewarded 
beyond its merits at the Khaki elections, have learnt the lessons it 
ought to have learnt from the past? Will it even have shed its 
least capable Members, and taken care to fill their places with 
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vigorous and able men? If not, it will from time to time make 
some stupid blunders which will increase the growing feeling that 
they were returned to power by an accidental wave of opinion which 
has passed away, and that their majority is artificial, and rather 
trickily acquired. And how will that majority feel and behave 
when this time comes? They will feel that they have no mandate 
except one of the vaguest kind with respect to South African 
affairs. They will know that on any one question of domestic 
politics they have no clear right to speak for their constituents. 
They will not be bold in their public conduct. And they will not 
encourage boldness on the part of the Government. 

It may, indeed, be right and wise that the General Election 
should come some while before its normal time. Before then the 
Government may be able, with even the last embers of the war 
burnt out, to announce a detailed scheme for the future administra- 
tion of South Africa. It may be well that the opinion of the 
constituences should be formally taken on this. It would be a piece 
of constitutional pedantry to object to this course merely because 
this moment had come before July of 1901. In fact, it is the occur- 
rence of certain public events, and not the existence in the country of 
a patriotic emotion, which should determine the date of the coming 
Dissolution. And, if at that time the nation has recovered its 
habitual sobriety, if Party convictions have to some extent resumed 
their habitual force, the better it will be for the strength of the 
Government which will hold office in the next Parliament. That 
Government must (as it would seem) be chosen from the Unionist 
ranks. It will be better for the permanent interests even of that 
Party that it should find itself faced by an active and not an 
impotent Opposition. If the Unionist Government and their 
followers in the next Parliament find that from the very outset 
they must be alert, industrious, and resolute, the natural reaction 
will not come till a date :nuch later than the revulsion of popular 
opinion which would inevitably ensue after a Khaki Dissolution 
and its expression of an ephemeral public opinion. 


A CoNnSsERVATIVE M.P. 


THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. 


Municipal elections in France have more political significance 
than they have in England, and more particularly is this true of 
Paris. A party which can get possession to-day of the handsome 
Hotel de Ville upon the Seine is likely to assert itself before long 
in the country at large. The recent success, therefore, of the Ligue 
de la Putrie Francaise has filled genuine Republicans—it is 
necessary to distinguish between genuine and mock ones—with 
dismay. The Paris Municipal Council has hitherto been the 
chosen home of anti-Clericalism. It has on a sudden become a 
sacristy. It is true that its decrees in the past were often feather- 
headed and revolutionary ; and it was by a wise prevision that the 
Prefect of the Seine—an officer appointed by the executive govern- 
ment—was entrusted with authority to veto its resolutions when- 
ever they were ultra vires—which they often were. But in spite 
of all its extravagances the old council had its redeeming points. 
It was a bulwark of Liberalism, though of a hot-headed kind. It 
encouraged and promoted the education of the people, and 
appointed to its popular lecturerships such profound and open- 
eyed students of the past as the late André Réville. In favour of 
the Ligue de la Patrie, which has now captured the stronghold, 
nothing can be said, not even that it is anti-revolutionary. It is 
rather a Catilinarian conspiracy of the worst kind. Its organizers 
are fly-blown men or women of letters, like Coppée, Jules Lemaitre, 
“ Gyp,” and Brunetiére ; perjured assassins and accomplices of the 
traitor Esterhazy, like Meroater, Roget, Cavaignac, and Gonse ; 
gutter journalists, like Rochefort; Jew-baiters and blackmailers, 
such as Drumont and Millevoye ; Jesuits, like the Péres du Lac and 
Coubé ; Assuimptionist miscreants, like the Pére Bailly ; visionaries 
who yearn for a fresh epoch of Czesarism, and are on the look out 
for a new Boulanger, like Paul Dérouléde. Perhaps the latter 
would like to play the part himself, in case General Roget persists 
in hanging back. Lastly, there is the whole pack of Royalist curs, 
from the Duc d’Orleans—the ejected of the “ Bachelors’ ”—down- 
wards. This motley group veils its designs under the con- 
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veniently vague name of Nationalism. No one, of course, can 
blame a Frenchman for setting above all other interests those 
of France. But this bastard nationalism is a mere mixture 
of reactionary and obscurantist Jesuitry with an unscrupulous 
militarism. It is dangerous to France, and equally dangerous 
to the peace of Europe. Its cry is France for the French, but its 
real ain is the proscription of all non-Catholics and the assassina- 
tion of Jews. It has no sense of where or what the real commercial 
interests of France are, and would therefore raise round her a 
Chinese wall of tariffs, destructive of her prosperity. It would excite 
war at home and, by dint of Chauvinist exaggerations, as ridicu- 
lous to other nations as they are intolerable, plunge the country 
into war with all her neighbours. A loyal Frenchman loves the army, 
but these latter-day patriots, by way of flattering it, fill their 
journals with foolish appeals to it to march one day on Berlin, the 
next on Rome, the third on London, and every day against the 
people. An army constituted and led as they would have it be— 
and there is a serious risk of their getting their way—ceases to be 
a safeguard of peace, a form of national insurance for which the 
sober taxpayer cheerfully makes provision, and becomes a menace 
to liberty, to industry, to national repose and well-being. The 
respectable traditions of glory and order are forgotten, and have no 
place in the propaganda. Instead of them are sown the seeds of 
hatred and violence. It is a fatal irony that such a faction should 
have got the upper hand in Paris at the very moment when a 
great exhibition is being held, destined to exhibit to the entire 
world the progressive triumphs during the past century of the arts 
of peace. Such nationalism is a negation of industry, as it is of 
religious tolerance, of intelligence, and morality. It is inimical to 
trade and commerce, and, like the third Empire, can only lead to 
disaster and national humiliation. 

In Italy it is the cue of the Vatican to hold aloof, at least in 
appearance, from politics, and in view of the general election at the 
beginning of this month of June, the usual fiat went forth to all 
the faithful nz eletti ni elettori. The object of Pio Nono in 
imposing this rule was to boycott the Italian Government, which 
he regarded, and wished others to regard, as one of usurpation and 
sacrilege. The result has been to prevent the formation in the 
Italian Chamber of a Catholic Party, though it has not hindered 
the priests from intriguing with the Anarchists and fomenting 
discontent and a spirit of riot in the large industrial centres. In 
France the Vatican has played of late years a game different in 
form, but equally selfish in substance. Leo XIII. was persuaded 
ten years ago that the Royalist cause was hopeless, as indeed a 
cause must be of which the Duc d’Orleans, neither a gentleman 
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nor a wit, is the champion. Accordingly, the edict went forth to 
the faithful to recognize, and be loyal to, the Republic. Not a few 
honest Republicans—among them M. Spiiller—welcomed this step 
on the part of the Vatican, because they believed it would lead to 
a change of spirit among the clergy, who, it was hoped, in be- 
coming loyal toa Republic which professes to base itself on the 
Rights of Man, would gradually be liberalized. The Vatican, how- 
ever, had other ends in view. It merely wished to capture the 
Republic and clericalize it; to embrace it in order the better to 
strangle and suffocate it; to purge it of what the priests everywhere 
denounce as Freemasonry, which is Clerical slang for the spirit 
of religious tolerance coupled with respect for civil rights and 
equality of all before the law, of Jews and Protestants as well as of 
Catholics. They would substitute for this spirit the principles of 
the Syllabus. A party of Ralliés was accordingly formed, consist- 
ing of old Royalists who have nominally turned Republicans, yet 
retain all the prejudices of the ancien régime. Concurrently the 
French Clerics redoubled their efforts to possess themselves of the 
army and of the schools. The Dreyfus case is a melancholy proof 
of their success in the former enterprise; and they have made 
such strides in the field of education that the present Ministry of 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, as a last desperate means of obtaining 
public servants who are not Seminarists in disguise, has pro- 
mulgated a law requiring every candidate for the army or 
bureaucracy to have spent the last three years of his boyhood in a 
State lycée instead of in a Jesuit school. 

The Ralliés in the French Chamber do not number fifty, but the 
impulse which created the party makes itself felt over a far wider 
area, It is equally responsible for the degraded Nationalism of 
Rochefort, Millevoye, and Judet ; for the outburst of medieval 
passion against the Jews, voiced by Max Regis and Drumont; for 
the conversion into missionaries of the Pope of such men as 
Brunetiére, Paul Bourget, and Jules Lemaitre, of whom the last was 
not so long ago a clear-sighted Intellectual, the friend of Renan and 
participator of all his opinions. To it we may also attribute the 
flabbiness of politicians like Méline, Dupuy, and Ribot, from the 
latter of whom one expected something better than a silent 
approval of the abominations of Mercier and his accomplices. 

To a much larger extent than anyone would suppose, who has 
not narrowly scanned the evidence adduced by the Public Prose- 
tor, M. Bulot, in their recent trial, the Assumptionist monks have 
conduced to this general reaction in France. The Pére Picard, the 
General Superior of the Congregation, when interrogated, defined 
its aims to be primarily of a religious order, but accessorily poli- 
tical also, so far as politics depend on religion. “Other questions,” he 
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said, “only come within our scope incidentally, or anyhow as depend- 
ing from the religious idea, because this latter dominates every- 
thing.” The notorious Pére Bailly, editor-in-chief of the many Croix 
which circulate in France, made the same admission; though 
some of the other defendants, Péres Vaujoux, Jacquot, Maubon, 
Chicard, and Chabaud, had not about them this minimum of 
honesty, and stoutly denied that their association pursued any but 
strictly religious aims. 

In the English Press, even in such well-informed organs as The 
Standard and Spectator, one reads from time to time that the 
French Republicans have provoked the just wrath of the Latin 
Hierarchy by their wanton and gratuitous attacks upon the 
religious congregations, as if the latter were harmless groups of 
devoted clergymen following purely religious aims, inspired with 
and setting themselves to inspire spiritual ideals, and none other. 
Those who write in this way in our English journals imagine that 
the political impartiality, one might almost say magnanimity, 
traditional among English clergymen as a body, is also the attitude 
of French monks. It is well, therefore, to draw a picture of the 
political and electoral activity of these innocent Assumptionist 
monks, most of whom profess to play a merely religious part. We 
are able to draw it from records of their own seized in their con- 
vents in November of last year by the French police, and read out 
in their public trial in the course of last January. 

In Itaiy, as I have said, it is the policy of the Vatican to hold 
aloof from political elections; but in France the Assumptionists have 
devised, at the instance of the Pope and his curia, an electoral 
organization which would put to shame the most expert American 
bosses. Their motto is Adveniat regnum tuum, their professed 
aim the triumph on earth of the Spirit of the Crucified Jesus. 
Their methods, however, are painfully secular, and for the last 
twenty years have merely centred round the polling-booth. In 
1880 they were dispersed as an unauthorized religious congrega- 
tion; but in the same year they re-formed their ranks, and in 1883 
they founded the Croix, a daily journal which has for its frontis- 
piece a large wood-cut of Christ on the Cross. There are, beside 
the Paris edition of the Croix, nearly one hundred provincial 
editions. They are all similar in form and sentiment, and differ 
chiefly in their local news. There is also a Croix de la Marine, 
which is circulated among the sailors by their clerically-minded 
admirals. To maintain uniformity among all these journals there 
is, beside the hundred odd provincial committees, a central com- 
mittee, which edits a secret journal only distributed to members of 
the local committees. This journal is entitled the Croix des Comités. 
Its task is to keep the local editors in step with each other, to 
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unify and guide their policy. The use of the Croix in all its 
editions, as well as of some thirty other daily and weekly journals 
edited by the Congregation, is to “spread the light,” that is, to 
disseminate hatred of Jews and Protestants, distrust of modern 
science, a spirit of grovelling superstition and prostration before 
the priests, and above all a fanatical rejection of all liberal ideas, 
of tolerance, of lay education. Another influential commiitee 
exists to translate into political action the spirit thus diffused 
among the people. This is the Comité Justice-Egalité, which 
ramifies all over France, and of which the inner ring, or Secrétariat, 
is presided over by the Assumptionist monk Pére Adéodat. Yet 
other committees exist of the same kind and pursuing similar 
aims, eg., the Comité de ’ Ave-Maria, and the Work or Huvre de 
Notre Dame du Salut. The reader must not be shocked by the 
frequent abuse of sacred names and paraphernalia by this clerical 
Tammany Ring. 

The Pére Adéodat has a secretary of the name of Alexandre Laya, 
who, in a document seized last year in a monk’s cell at Moulins, 
gives us a summary of the work carried on by the Assumptionists 
during the years 1897 and 1898 in Paris and the provinces, “ in 
both of which places, thanks be to God, their efforts have not been 
in vain.” In Paris, he says, the Assumptionist Committees began to 
work at the municipal elections four or five years ago, and at once 
established an union of all the Catholic groups. At the former 
municipal elections they made an impression ; and this May they 
have secured a majority, as we have seen, in the Paris Civic Council, 
demonstrating their strength and importance, and avenging them- 
selves on the Government of Waldeck-Rousseau, which in January 
prosecuted and fined them sixteen francs a head. But let us 
return to the document of M. Laya. We learn from it that 
the work already crowned with success in Paris was long ago 
begun in the provinces as well. Letters and circulars were 
showered all over France, agitators sent down to stir up people, 
and permanent politico-religious caucuses formed in all the 
centres. The aim of these provincial caucuses was the same 
as in Paris—namely, to co-ordinate for a common effort all the 
motley groups, united by no bond save a common hatred of a well- 
ordered liberty. Jules Guesde, the Anarchist-Socialist, Dérouléde 
and the dregs of Boulangism, Pére Dulac, the Duc d’Orleans, M. 
Buffet, and all the professors of the religious obscurantism now 
fashionable, have been, by the efforts of M. Adéodat, welded into 
the Nationalist Party. To use M. Laya’s phrase, all the “honest . 
groups” have been united, and their electoral programme is de- 
fined to be the same as that of the Croix. It is the so-called pro- 
gramine of Christian schools, of the propaganda of the faith, of St. 
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Frangois de Sales. It is the sum of all “good” works promoted 
and sustained by Christian generosity for the glory of God, for the 
welfare of souls, and the salvation of the Patrie. It is, in short, 
applied Catholicism. Whenever there is voting these caucuses are 
to work for the return of the “good” Catholics. No election is 
beyond their scope; municipal, cantonal, legislative, presidential, 
and even elections of Chambers of Commerce and of Agriculture— 
all alike are to be watched and provided for. Without such organ- 
ization, says M. Laya—and he is right,—nine-tenths of the electors 
might at the bottom be on our side, and yet we should continue to 
be beaten at elections. 

The duties of the Assumptionist caucus are thus defined :—It 
shall occupy itself with revisions of the register of voters, shall 
study diligently the body of electors, their wants and the currents 
of opinion which stir them. With every elector its members must 
be personally acquainted, so as to set him in one of three classes 
—viz., good, bad, or doubtful. The “good” electors must be rein- 
forced, marshalled in battalions, encouraged to become apostles of 
the good cause. The doubtful ones and waverers must be’ won 
over. The bad ones had better be left alone, at least to begin 
with. 

Among the “ good,” propagandism is to take the form of lectures, 
pamphlets, processions, and, when an election is at hand, of “cru- 
sades of prayer.” The list of candidates must be prepared, hand- 
bills printed and distributed. Every polling-booth must be watched, 
frauds and acts of personation followed up and punished by an- 
nullation of the elections at which they were employed ; those polls, 
however, where, by use of such means, the vote of the faithful wins, 
must be upheld against the indictments of the enemy. The party 
of the Croia, in fine, must ever be in the breach, holding the enemy 
perpetually in check. Silently and without flagging the committee 
of “Justice-Equality” is to pursue in all elections the work so 
eminently desired by Leo XIII, and so necessary to France. So 
far M. Laya, from whom all these details are drawn. 

Another secret document read in court at the trial of the 
Assumptionists on January 22nd gave further details of how the 
work of Clerical propagandism is pushed forward. A committee 
must be got together in the chief town of every department, or, 
better still, of every electoral district, composed of laymen or 
priests. How got together ? asks the writer, who answers his own 
question. To raise such a committee, he declares, only needs a 
man of action, and, thank Heaven, there are still left such men in 
France. Let such a one take the bull by the horns, and one fine 
day assemble three or four, or, maybe, ten of his friends. The 
number he begins with does not matter. It will soon grow. The 
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main thing is to make a beginning, and at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings the local Croix can give valuable aid, and even supply a 
committee ready made. Care must be taken to obtain a competent 
secretary, for he is the prime wheel in the mechanism. He must be 
an educated man, with some knowledge of law, keen, clear-headed, 
gifted with common-sense, and, above all, with affability. 

Such a secretary, we are told, will often have to be paid—and 
that to the mind of our good monks is the only inconvenient thing 
about him. 

The committee thus formed and the secretary found, the next 
step is to examine in detail the political conditions of the borough 
or electoral region. Each member of the committee must take in 
hand two or three, or more, of the communes or parishes which 
make it up; and they must begin by procuring lists of the voters, 
for without such lists they will be working in the dark. And here 
the inborn secretiveness of the Clerical worker is shown by the 
writer of the document I am summarizing. It is much better, he 
says, to go to the head centre of the arrondissement (electoral 
district) or of the department for such lists than to the mayors 
of the communes; for in these petty centres, even where the pre- 
siding officer is a safe man, the clerk is apt to be the schoolmaster, 
and will be likely to set his wits to work and make suppositions 
about what the list is wanted for. “He is quite capable, indeed, of 
suspecting that the person who asks for the list means to busy 
himself over the elections.” 

Let us suppose that the several members of the Croix committee 
have secured the lists they need in the roundabout way described ; 
the duty which next devolves on them is to secure each in the one 
or two communes or parishes selected by him an agent or repre- 
sentative of the Fathers of the Assumption. And in the rules laid 
down for the choice of such an agent the fox-like cunning of these 
monks, who, by the way, never weary of maligning the Freemasons 
for the reputed secrecy of their propaganda, is strikingly apparent. 
The local agents are not to know that they are acting for the 
Assumptionists, but are to be altogether ignorant of their relations 
with them. 

Such a requirement seems, at first sight, impossible of achieve- 
ment; and yet the secret document assures us that in nearly all 
the departments the Fathers have secured agents in every com- 
mune who fulfil this condition of ignorance. It is only possible if 
the member of the central committee of the province or electoral 
district takes care that all communications between the agent in 
the commune and the Fathers themselves should pass through 
himself. He has a Jekyll and Hyde part to play, posing as a good 
Republican to the agent, who is a puppet in his hands, and as the 
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obscurantist and anti-Republican that he really is to the good 
Fathers. 

The agent or correspondent in the commune—and in France 
there are about 38,000 communes—is, so we read, to be of a certain 
age, of good position, liked and respected by as many as possible, 
above all a conscientious man and of irreproachable life. . The 
central committee man will not approach him as an emissary of 
the Fathers, but will just ask him to help him as a private indi- 
vidual by informing him quietly of all that goes on in his village, 
of all that concerns either its common life or the lives of the indi- 
viduals living in it. “If the village correspondent wants to know 
what you are about, you will tell him,” says our document, “that it 
lies in your power to smooth away difficulties and render services. 
You must not give him the name and address of the secretary of 
the general committee unless you are quite sure of your man. 
Never let him know that it is for the Assumptionist Fathers that 
you are so busy over electoral matters.” 

The particular services to be rendered by the unconscious parish 
agent of the Assumptionists are next described. He is to be given 
the list of local voters and asked to note after the name of each 
whether he is good, bad, or doubtful. If possible, the opinions of 
others in the place are to be obtained. “You must get together 
several persons and read out to them the names on the list one by 
one, and ascertain from them the opinions of each voter. Very 
often they will disagree, and one voter will be reported good by 
one and bad by another. In that case you must set him down as 
doubtful.” 

The village correspondent in his turn is to seek the co-operation 
of as many young men as he can of twenty-five to thirty-five years 
of age; and unmarried, if possible, because unmarried men have 
no wives to gossip, have more liberty, and are, as a rule, less lazy. 
These canvassers, as we should call them in England, must be 
carefully kept in the dark in regard to the Assumptionists, nor 
must they know that they form part of an organization ramifying 
all over France. “Once more,” says the secret document, “what 
we want to effect is good, and not merely to make a noise.” It 
is essential to conceal from the agent in the commune the cause 
for which he is really at work. Neither he nor the canvassers 
he collects in his village must suspect that they are affiliated 
to the central committee of the Justice-Egalité. 

We have thus the outline of a complete electoral organization ; 
of which only the upper grades know what they are about, while 
the lower ones work in the dark for employers of whom they would 
be ashumed if they knew who they were. <A complete service 
exists, says the document, so soon as the central committee of 
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the province, its secretary, village correspondents and their dele- 
gates or canvassers have been created. The Assumptionists will 
have then created “an administration alongside of the admini- 
stration, a mayor and justice of the peace alongside of the ordi- 
nary mayor and justice of the peace.” 

Certainly the Assumptionists deserve to succeed, in so far as 
energy and thoroughness merit success. They have organized in 
France a State within the State, with a secret police of their own. 
A staff of public lecturers, who ostensibly have nothing to do with 
the Assumptionists and are to deny all connection with them, 
completes the edifice, which might well excite the envy of a 
Russian Minister of the Interior. 

Let us suppose an election is at hand, and the machine so 
carefully elaborated is to be set to work. The boss or member 
of the great provincial committee will go round to each parish 
or commune beforehand, and interview his collaborators singly or 
together. It will be best, however, on this occasion to see them 
one by one, or in small groups of two or three at a time; for he 
will so obtain more detailed information about things, and will 
avoid exciting the suspicions of the enemy, who, did they know 
the forces arrayed against them, would redouble their watch- 
fulness. 

It will be understood that the party of the Assumptionists is not 
so strong or popular in France as to be able to run candidates of 
its own, except in a very few districts; but their compact and 
secret organization has enabled them to influence elections almost 
everywhere; and in May, 1896, they everywhere heckled the 
Candidates about the Dreyfus case, with the result that a Chamber 
was elected capable of applauding Cavaignac and of ordering 
Henry's forgeries to be posted up in every commune of France. 

In most constituencies a candidate who frankly came forward 
as a Clerical would have no chance; but there is less difficulty 
in procuring candidates who profess Republican principles, yet 
are ready to sacrifice them under pressure. The aim of the 
Justice-Egalité Committee is therefore to secure the return of 
squeezable candidates ; and in a secret circular addressed to its 
members and seized at Moulins, in the Assumptionist convent, 
we read the following :— 

“In districts where it is possible, our friends will avail themselves of local 
conditions and of the state of opinion among the voters to choose a candidate who 
is out-and-out Catholic and faithful to pontifical directions. Short of that they 


will demand of the candidate a minimum at least of concessions, substantial and 
made in writing.” 


That the above is no vain pretension was shown by the famous 
Pact of Bordeaux, so called. This was a sort of Kilmainham 
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Treaty, under which the Anarchist or extreme Socialist candidates 
secretly agreed with the Justice-Lgalité League to aid the Clericals 
in return for their support at the polls. The pact succeeded 
admirably fora time. In Italy the Clericals have long intrigued 
in the same way with the more turbulent and irreconcilable of the 
Socialists, much to the detriment of the country and without 
likelihood of permanent profit to the Papacy. The priestly ambition 
in that country is to dislodge the King and his Government. It 
is forgotten that the Pope would follow the King out of Rome 
within six weeks, 

Beside the Croix in its numerous issues, the Justice-Egalité 
League has a journal of its own bearing the same title; and in 
order to make use of the women, who in France are the mainstay 
of sacerdotalism, there is a special branch of the propaganda 
called the “Work of Notre Dame de Salut,” with sub-com- 
mittees called Joan of Arc and Ave Maria. Nothing proves 
the sagacity of the Assumptionist Fathers so clearly as the care 
with which they everywhere enrol the women, and set them to 
exercise pressure on the men. A chief reason why at this 
moment Jewish and Protestant officials are so detested in France 
by the Clericals is, that the priests cannot get at them through 
their womenkind. 

The association of Notre Dame de Salut was founded imme- 
diately after the Commune, and was blessed by the Pope and 
enriched with special indulgences in a brief dated May 17th, 
1872. It is controlled by a council of Assumptionist monks, has 
its staff, its president, Pére Picard, and secretary, Pére Bailly; its 
own fund, superior and offices in the Assumptionist Monastery at 
8, Rue Francois L., Paris. Its aims, and those of the sub-committees 
we have named, are defined as consisting in united prayer for the 
conversion of France to Jesus Christ through Christian legislation, 
unity of effort among Catholics, and the triumph of the Church. 
Zealous women are chosen as its associates, who distribute every 
month its little blue journal and collect funds to carry on the work. 
The first duty of these zealous females, marshalled under the 
Pére Bailly, is defined to be electoral work. This is declared by 
the circular of the League of the Ave Maria to be the work of 
works. “The women of France,” it declares, “ anxious to preserve 
for their country the religion which is its grandeur and strength, 
have resolved to combine in order to uphold the interests of faith 
and fatherland.” Their duties are many. In the first place, to dis- 
seminate the Croix and other publications of the bonne Presse. It 
is interesting to notice that just as the medieval Dissenters, often 
Manicheans and always arrayed against the State, which in those 
days was Catholic, denominated themselves the boni homines, so 
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the Ultramontanes of to-day, equally inimical to the State, but 
inimical for reasons far less respectable, talk of bonnes élections, 
of bonne législation, of their bonne Presse. Good in their slang 
means obscurantist and reactionary. 

The next duty of this femate league is to use whatever domestic 
influence they have on the side of the Croc and its ideas. They 
have servants, tradesmen, all sorts of protégés, on whom they can put 
pressure; and through the wives of the poor people they must 
seek to influence the popular voter. Thirdly, they must see that 
a “good” tone dominates their salons ; and this is the field on 
which they must combat with tact and prudence the inertia and 
prejudices of some, the vain excuses and witticisms of others. The 
salon is the best medium in which to work upon and win over 
waverers. Lastly, they must be at their posts in election times, 
foregoing every social engagement in order to be present in their 
various constituencies. Inside their homes the women must take 
care that their children are brought up in the faith and conformably 
to the ideas of the Croix, so that they may be zealous Catholics 
when they grow up. They must also collect funds for the Justice- 
Fgalité League, must perpetually warn their friends against sending 
their sons to State schools instead of to those kept by Jesuits, 
Christian brothers, and other monks. They must help to unmask 
the Freemasons and the Jews, taking care not to deal with them to 
the detriment of Catholic shopkeepers. 

The Assumptionists have organized yet other guilds and leagues 
for girls, whom they try to turn into propagandists from the moment 
of their first communion. There is also an order of “ Knights of 
the Cross,” formed of young men over eighteen. They are adinitted 
after a period of six months’ probation, three as noviciates and 
three as postulants; and on the morning of their admission they 
make a solemn declaration on their knees before the altar and sign 
a promise that they will be true to the rules and obligations of the 
order. Their duty is to propagate the principles of the Assump- 
tionists, and to insinuate themselves into households for that 
purpose. 

Secret dossiers by the thousand were found in the Assump- 
tionist houses of all the prominent men in France. At Bordeaux 
under the mattress of one of the monks was hidden the dossier of 
M. Charles Bernard, Anarchist-Socialist Deputy for that city. It 
was a Closely-written book fifty pages long, drawn up by a Catholic 
lady who had been instigated by the monks to insinuate herself into 
the home of M. Bernard’s mother and ingratiate herself with her for 
the express purpose of spying on him. It chronicled his actions 
and words, day by day and hour by hour. M. Bernard is one of 
the Deputies whom the Assumptionists (in a secret list drawn up 
VOL, XXXV, 47 
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by Pére Picard and seized at Bordeaux) claim to have returned to 
the Chamber by their efforts. We find M. Bernard’s act of capitu- 


lation to them. It is addressed to the Pére Laverdure, and runs 
thus :— 


‘* My DEAR FRIEND,—You ask me on which side I shall sit. Beside M. Dru- 
mont, of course.. Anti-Semite Iam, and shall always remain, along with other 
champions of liberty ; never with the sectaries. As for the congregations I shall 
demand for them, you may be sure, the rights common to all citizens.” 


We have seen how much store these descendants of inquisitors 
set by the women, and so are not surprised to hear of the seizure 
in their cells at Bordeaux of lists of the wives of electors all over 
France. They were compiled, in response to a special appeal, in 
all but four or five departments of France. In these lists the 
women are divided into two classes only: those who are devout and 
practising Catholics and those who are not ; the “better” and the 
“less good” among the husbands are those whose wives fall into 
one or the other of these categories. 

The English public is by now familiar with the Croix, for which 
Cardinal Vaughan, writing in The Times, could find no better 
excuse than that it was a “cheap” paper. The importance which 
the French monks attach to the dissemination of this poisonous 
sheet may be measured by the rules they make for the choice of 
Camelots or street-vendors of it :— 


“« Choose,” so we read in these impounded secret documents, ‘‘ a small boy ten 
to fifteen years of age, sharp and good-looking. A small boy is better than an 
older one, because he has a certain cheek about him, which, I am sorry to say, 
often disappears when he is a little older. He is not so shy about forcing his 
paper upon people, and does not mind worrying them, making his way into 
private houses and bars, where he will bother the people drinking till he gets their 
halfpence out of them. If the children you engage are a little shy to begin with, 
and afraid of their elders, entrust the first sales to several at once. When they 
are together they have nore pluck.” 


We also find instructions to inundate an entire town with the 
Croix, distributing it for two or three days gratuitously so as to 
secure it a footing. It is also to be sold on the steps of every 
church. 

In England a vast political organization like the Primrose 
League cannot be carried on for nothing, nor can the Assump- 
tionists maintain such a propaganda as the preceding pages reveal 
without ample funds. That they have these at their disposal is 
clear from the fact that in November last the police commissioned 
to search their premises in Paris found a sum of nearly two million 
francs in the safe of their treasurer, Pére Hippolyte ; and the police 
commissary, when he expressed surprise at their keeping so vast a 
sum in ready money, was assured by another of the Fathers that in 
proportion to their daily disbursements, it was not excessive. It 
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is also one of their cardinal doctrines that money expended in 
disseminating the Crowx is better spent than in building churches 
or in alms. In an anonymous pamphlet of the Justice-Egalité 
committee we have such sentiments as the following :— 


‘*Ah! If Ihad only known it earlier! What a lot of money wasted without 
advancing the ‘ good’ cause a single step! Praise be to God, who has put into 
my hands this precious instrument (viz., the Croix) of apostleship, Until now I 
confined myself to succouring physical misery, to adorning and embellishing the 
House of God, to aiding the erection of new shrines. And now I find, after 
sacrificing the better part of my income in this way, that even if there be in my 
parish somewhat fewer poor people, there is not one Christian the more. For 
while I was relieving their bodies evil journals were assassinating their souls. 
The more I embellished the House of God, the more these journals disfigured and 
soiled souls which, by calling, ought to be the living sanctuaries of God. Down, 
then, with the old tactics, naive and generous, but too often unfruitful. Instead 
of them I shall spread all I can the Christian journal, I shall subscribe to it, shall 
preach it up in public, shall give it away.” 


It is not within the scope of the present article to examine at 
length the scope and morality of this “Christian” journal, of 
which the dissemination is to replace old-fashioned alis-giving. 
In former numbers of this Review I first edified the English public 
on this subject, and subsequently the daily and weekly Press of 
England, especially The Times, took the matter up and drove 
it home. Space only permits me in this connection to notice 
two points. One is the extraordinary secretiveness of the 
Assumptionists who have formed and control this vast propaganda. 
It was proved that in their great establishment in the Rue 
Francois L. in Paris they had beside the public entrance a secret 
approach from a back street, known only to themselves. Thus 
they were able last November to dodge the police, who only found, 
when they entered, such documents as the Fathers had not cared 
to remove. At Bordeaux compromising documents were found 
under the mattresses of the monks, who there had very short 
warning of the domiciliary visit and no secret exit. One of the 
Fathers, P. Hilaire, of Livry, made various statements to the 
magistrate as to the origin of a sum of about £6,000 spent on 
his chapel. This’ was in November, 1899. In January of this 
year, when placed upon oath, he had quite another story to tell, 
and being asked to explain the discrepancy, coolly replied that on 
the former occasion he was not under oath nor liable to punish- 
ment jf he concealed the truth ; he did not feel himself compelled 
to tell the truth except when he was put on oath !* 


* The Jesuits long ago discovered the doctrine of mental reserve. The 
Assumptionists have accepted their doctrine and made many fresh discoveries of 
their own. For surely it is something new and unheard of that the advent of the 
Kingdom of God upon earth can be hastened by the dissemination in the columns 
of the Croix of a ribald song, originally printed in the Libre Parole of Drumont, 
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Some of my readers may be saying to themselves: What's all 
this! The association of the Assumptionists was dissolved by the 
French Courts in January last, and the Dreyfus case is ancient 
history. And even if it be not, what concern is it of Englishmen 
how the French mismanage their own aftairs ? 

The answer to such criticism is twofold. It does matter to us 
what the general policy of the Roman Church is; it does matter 
how it is shaped and controlled. And when we find, on the morrow 
of the trial of these Assumptionist miscreants, the Archbishop of 
Paris—M. Richard—going to condole with them, and M. Gouthe- 
Soulard, Archbishop of Aix, and other prominent bishops writing 
letters in the Croix in which the French Premier, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau is insulted and denounced as a liar and a thief, we can 
only conclude that the Roman Church approves of the Croiz. 
When we furthermore find the Pope welcoming Pére Bailly, its 
editor-in-chief, and blessing him solemnly and in public, we are 
sure that the sentiments of the Croix have got the upper hand in 
the Vatican, wherein is formed the public opinion of Catholics all 
over the world. 

Secondly, it does matter to England what Party is dominant in 
France. It is true that the Assumptionists as a congregation have 
now been once more dissolved ; but monks, who for years evaded 


and written to celebrate the attempted assassination at Rennes of that fearless 
champion of truth and justice, the advocate of Dreyfus, Maitre Labori, In every 
one of the eight or more stanzas of this song there is open approbation of 
assassination and lightly concealed obscenity. Its refrain is as follows :— 


** As-tu vu 
Le trou d’balle, le trou d’balle, 
As-tu vu 
Le trou d’balle & Labori,” 


And the last two stanzas are these :— 


** Bref, aprés tant de Souffrance, 
L’avocat est venu 
Prendre sa place & audience 
En gardant sa balle dans le 


‘* Tl a fait une belle harangue, 
Son bagout a reparu— 
Y arien qui délie la langue, 
Comme d’avoir une balle dans . . . I’dos,” 

Such is the literature which Pére Bailly, the weleome visitor of the Vatican and 
the darling of the French Episcopacy, is not ashamed to disseminate. ‘‘ Buy as 
many numbers as you can of the Croia,” so we read in one of his secret circulars 
(July 12, 1899). ‘* Drop them casually, and as if you meant nothing, on benches, 
on the parapets of walls, under trees in the public promenades, on the seats in 
railway stations and in trains, on the tables of the cafés.” Let us not forget also 
that the particular issue —it is 167,000 on week-days and 250,000, on Sundays—in 
which Drumont’s vile song is reprinted, was set up in type, pulled and sewn by 
212 young girls under the direction of the Sewwrs Oblates, 
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the payment of taxes on their houses by nominally entrusting them 
to men of straw, will soon begin afresh under some alias or other. 
It is true that the Vatican has forbidden them in their capacity as 
monks to write any more about politics, but they will write in 
some other capacity. And even if they do not, they have done 
their work ; for at this moment they and their Party are really 
dominant in France. This the recent almost unanimous vote of 
the French Chamber proves. The Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry was 
suspected of a design not so much to revive the Dreyfus case as to 
allow certain actions, compromising to Mercier, Boisdeffre and the 
late Colonel Henry, to be threshed out publicly in the Law Courts. 
Accordingly a Deputy named Chapuis in the last days of May 
proposed a resolution pledging the Government to prevent any 
further discussion of the case; and the Government bowed to what 
was clearly the general feeling of the House. No other vote so 
damaging to France, so eloquent of the moral rottenness of her 
politicians, of their slavish readiness to drown all considerations of 
truth and justice in order to protect a Mercier, has ever been 
passed. The vote of July 7th, 1898, decreeing that Henry's forgery 
should be posted up in all the communes of France, was not half 
so dishonouring ; for ignorance had nearly as much to do with it 
as fear of the Generals. Now every Frenchman is fully informed, 
and every Deputy has in his hands the evidence of Dreyfus’ 
innocence and of Mercier’s guilt. Yet they pass with only sixty 
dissentient voices a resolution of which the drift is to prevent the 
victim ever obtaining redress, and Esterhazy’s patrons from ever 
being punished. Not only so, but journals like the Figaro and the 
Aurore, which have fought well for the truth, justify the vote on 
the express ground that such “ pacification” as this is the only way 
to save France and the Republic from the peril of Militarism. 

As a matter of fact France lies at the feet of Generals, who can 
so overawe the Civil Courts and Parliament that a Mercier cannot 
be brought to justice, that Labori’s assassin cannot be found, while a 
Picquart can be permanently drummed out of the Army. For the 
last five years the Civil Government has been engaged in a death- 
duel with a Militarism of which the inner heart and core is 
Jesuitry. The Republicans have made one concession after another 
to Etat-Majors composed of criminals. Instead of being disarmed 
or pacified the wolf is all the more hungry; and old-time 
Republicans, first Méline and now Ribot, have joined the wolves. 

The recent vote of May 22nd is therefore a triumph for the 
Jesuits and the guilty Generals, their alumni; with whom all 
the corps of French officers of all grades, and all that in France 
constitutes or would like to be thought to constitute good society, 
stands solidly united. And their alliance is joined and reinforced 
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by all the elements of disorder, as well as by a phalanx of dis- 
contented and conceited literary men such as Brunetiére, Jules 
Lemaitre, Paul Bourget, Coppée and others. 

The Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry pretends and believes itself 
to be one of Republican defence. Yet how can a Republic live 
except by enforcing respect for justice and upholding the equality 
of all before the law. It has the courage to do neither. As long 
as Dreyfus remains under the stigma fixed upon him by the friends 
of Esterhazy,—as long as the reptile press of Rochefort, Drumont, 
Judet and Pére Bailly can heap on him and on those who have 
stood by him the epithets which only befit themselves,—until the 
millstone of scandal and crime is lifted off the neck of the country, 
so long the constitution is Republican in name alone. Like any 
South American Republic, it is a rule of cut-throats varnished over 
with a show of constitutional forms. 

But what concerns Englishmen most deeply is that the 
Nationalists who really govern France at this moment, seeing that 
the soi-disant Republicans have not the courage to strike down 
their tyranny, are filled with a bitter and irreconcilable hatred of 
England, of our free institutions, and our religion. For months 
their journals, such as the Libre Parole, Gaulois, Eclair, In- 
transigeant, and Petit Journal, have been preaching a holy war 
against the British Empire. All these rags count their readers 
by hundreds of thousands, whereas the more sober ones count them 
only by tens. The old wrong of Alsace-Lorraine is effaced from 
the memory of most Frenchmen. None remember the events of 
1870 save those who are well past middle age; and this explains 
the fact, so strange to outsiders, of the existence in French public 
opinion of a strong current in favour of an alliance with the 
Prussians against ourselves. The Germans, unlike the French, 
will never make war on us from sentimental reasons; but they 
would yield readily to utilitarian ones, and would join with the 
French Nationalists to-morrow if a safe opportunity presented itself 
of despoiling us of our Empire. It therefore behoves us to be 
watchful of what takes place in France. 

It is worthy of notice that both in Germany and France the 
only Party disposed, during the dark moments of the Transvaal 
War, to be—I will not say just or favourable to England,—but 
sober and reasonable from a foreign standpoint, were the 
Socialists. In the Reichstag they alone have shown any per- 
ception of how important to German industry it is that the open 
markets of England and the British Empire should not be closed 
by hostile tariffs, as they would be if they were controlled by any 
other Power; and as they may be by us, if German envy, hatred, 
malice, and-all uncharitableness should strain overmuch our mag- 
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nanimity. In France equally it is the Socialists who recognize 
the enormous importance to France of the English market. 
Perhaps what is most important about the Waldeck-Rousseau 
Ministry is the presence in it of M. Millerand, the leader of the 
Collectivists. It is the first time that a French Ministry has com- 
prised a representative of this Party, and no one can say that 
M. Millerand has not discharged the duties of his portfolio—that 
of commerce—with sobriety and conscientiousness. The alliance 
of the genuine Republicans with the Socialists marks an epoch in 
the history of France, and in future Cabinets the latter cannot well 
be neglected. It suits the interest of lukewarm Republicans like 
Méline and Ribot to deliver philippics before meetings of comfort- 
able French tradesmen against a Ministry which has made 
terms with Collectivists, but an alliance with men like Millerand 
and Jaurés is surely more respectable than one with Mercier and 
Roget. 

It cannot be said that the trial and condemnation in the Senate 
of Dérouléde and his friends, or the dissolution of the Assump- 
tionists by a Law Court, has really strengthened the Republic. It is 
time to recognize that the policy of the so-called Liberty of Instruc- 
tion, instituted by the Loi Fulloux some fifty years ago, has but 
given the control of the upper class education to the Jesuits, and of 
primary schools to the Fréres Ignorantins, the Christian Brothers 
founded by the just canonized saint, La Salle. Instead of a really 
French education managed by the State, you have a system inspired 
by an Italian prelate and managed by obscurantist inonks who take 
their orders from Rome; and one has only to read the syllabus and 
possess « very slight acquaintance with Vatican aims and methods 
to realize that the Loi Falloux, by freely authorizing other schools 
and colleges in France than those immediately under State control, 
has proved a weapon in the hands of Clericals, who enslave the con- 
science, and would, if they could, destroy all freedom of speech of 
the Press, nay, the human intelligence itself. The system of allow- 
ing monks to educate children is no more satisfactory from a moral 
than from an intellectual and political standpoint. During the 
years 1897 and 1898 some twenty-five monks were convicted in 
French tribunals of indecent assaults on children, and were con- 
demned between them to a total of over 250 years’ imprison- 
ment. The large majority of these criminals were Christian 
Brothers. It must not be forgotten that such offences are 
peculiarly difficult to bring home, and for every conviction there 
must be hundreds who escape. If our Board-School teachers 
had the same low moral—inseparable from monkery—as these 
Christian Brothers, several hundreds of them would go to gaol 
every year for indecent assaults on the children confided to them. 
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Again, the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry is afraid to strike down 
the real culprits, Mercier, Roget, Boisdeffre, and the other 
booted and spurred employers and patrons of the traitor Esterhazy. 
They have, no doubt, banished Dérouléde to the congenial land 
of Spain, but no other form of Government would have let 
off so easily self-convicted conspirators against itself. Imagine 
how the German or Russian Governments would treat individuals 
who confessed that they only waited for a better chance of over- 
throwing the rule of Tsar or Kaiser and substituting another sort of 
sovereign. In monarchial States—Italy apart—high treason is a 
real crime, and punished as such. In France, however, all persons 
of good fam‘ly and connections, all sportsmen, all bon ton society, 
conspires with impunity against the Republic. And the blame 
rests less with the military ruffians than with the weak Republicans, 
the Mélines, Dupuys, Ribots, who tolerate them. Even the turf- 
inen and snobs, who insult and assault the President at Auteuil 
or demonstrate in the streets, only translate into action the tone of 
their clubs, and cannot logically be punished so long as Mercier and 
Roget are held in honour. 

The truth is that in France justice is in abeyance, and honour 
and truth are of no account. For the nonce, travelling rugs and 
carpets are being spread out to cover up the torrents of mud 
poured out in the Dreyfus and Dérouléde trials. For the need for 
peace is just now felt to be more urgent than the need for justice. 
The Exhibition is the occasion for a truce of God, with which, 
however, God has not much to do. It is merely the hollow peace 
of two groups who have hung up questions of honour for a little, 
but are ready to fall on one another again. Meanwhile, the fate of 
the Republic hangs on a hair, which at any moment the sabre may 
sever, as soon as a Roget is found who, instead of sticking to dis- 
creet forgeries, has the courage to risk striking a blow. The Re- 
public is saved for the Exhibition only. The propaganda of a 
Church which sets truth and justice at the bottom of the scale 
and slavish deference to the priest at the top, has sapped the 
conscience of France. True, the Intellectuals have made splendid 
efforts to awake it and infuse fresh life. They have failed and are 
foiled. The number of genuine Republicans has probably never 
been very great in France, at least, not among the bourgeois middle 
class; and the revolt of the Republican Centre against a Govern- 
ment which leans on the Socialist Left gathers strength every day, 
and is now voiced by journals like the Débats and Temps, of which 
the Republicanism used to be above suspicion. As soon as the 
doors of the Exhibition are closed, if not before, Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s Ministry will fall, and a Méline or a Dupuy will 
follow with a Cabinet of Clerical and Militarist puppets. The 
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inevitable reaction will follow. In every large city, including 
Paris, there will be outbursts of mob violence, and with the new 
century France will definitely enter upon a fresh cycle of revo- 
lutions, of proscription, and, possibly, of civil war. 

There is something pathetic in the votes of confidence in the 
Army which the French Parliament regularly passes in the vain 
hope of keeping Cerberus in good-humour. Here is the last of 
the kind of May 28th :— 

“The Chamber, approving of the acts of the Government and 
sure of the loyalty of the Army to the country and to the Republic, 
passes to the order of the day.” Imagine an Anglo-Saxon Parlia- 
ment going out of its way to express its confidence in the loyalty 
of its Army to itself. Outside France or Spain or a Spanish- 
American Republic such a vote is inconceivable. In the French 
Chamber this resolution was cut in half and the part expressive 
of confidence in the Cabinet received 283 votes against 247 ; the 
little compliment to the Army was voted unanimously. Such 
votes are significant, and mean that half the French Chamber 
is aware of what is the fact—namely, that practically the entire 
corps of officers is disloyal to the Republic; though it would be 
hard to define where else their loyalty lies, unless indeed to the 
Jesuits who have taught them and formed their characters. The 
minority of 247, composed of Royalists, Anti-Semites, coup d’état 
men,and Ralliés, are all united in a common hatred of the free 
institutions of which MM. Loubet and Waldeck-Rousseau are 
left the last weak representatives. They invite the Army daily in 
their Press to move and sweep away Parliamentary Government. 
With the Croix they would probably prefer that the Republic 
should commit deliberate suicide, and by way of regular vote install 
a military dictator responsible only to his mistresses and to the 
priests who would control their consciences. But if they cannot 
get a majority to do it by vote they are quite ready to eject by 
force M. Loubet and other symbols of a real Republic; and it is 
the knowledge of this which paralyzes with fear the Constitutional 
Party, and wrings from it amnesties for Mercier and other weak 
compacts with crime, which, instead of disarming, merely embolden 
the enemy who is knocking at the gate. 


Freb. C. CoNYBEARE. ff 


DANTE’'S REALISTIC TREATMENT OF THE IDEAL. 
(Read before the Dante Society on June 13th.) 


To discourse of Dante, concerning whom, ever since Boccaccio 
lectured on the Divina Commedia in the Duomo of Florence, more 
than five hundred years ago, there has been an unbroken pro- 
cession of loving commentators, must always be a difficult 
undertaking ; and the difficulty is increased when the audience 
addressed, as I believe is the case this evening, is composed, for 
the most part, of serious students of the austere Florentine. The 
only claim I can have on your attention is that I am, in that 
respect at least, in a more or less degree, one of yourselves. It 
is now close on forty years since, in Rome as Rome then was, 
one repaired, day after day, to the Baths of Cavacalla, not, as 
now, denuded of the sylvan growth of successive centuries, but 
cloaked, from shattered base to ruined summit, in tangled 
greenery, and in the silent sunshine of an Imperial Past, 
surrendered oneself to 
‘quella fonte 
Che spande di parlar si largo fiume,” 
that unfailing stream of spacious speech which Dante, you 
remember, ascribes to Virgil, which Dante equally shares with 
him, and to each alike of whom one can sincerely say :— 
‘** Vagliami il lungo studio e il grande amore, 
Che m’ han fatto cerear lo tuo volume.” 

But love and study of Dante will not of themselves suffice to 
make discourse concerning him interesting or adequate; and 
I am deeply impressed with the disadvantages under which I 
labour this evening. But my task has been made even excep- 
tionally perilous, since it has been preceded by the entrancing 
influence of music, and music that borrowed an added charm 
from the melodious words of the poet himself. May it not be 
with you as it was with him when the musician Casella 
—“Casella mio”—acceded to his request in the Purgatorial 
Realm, and sang to him, he says, 


**si doleemente, 
Che la doleezza ancor dentro mi suona,”’ 
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sang to him so sweetly that the sweetness of it still sounded 
in his ears; words that strangely recall the couplet in Words- 
worth, though I scarcely think Wordsworth was a Dante 
scholar :— 
‘*The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more.” 


Many of you remember, I am sure, the entire passage in the 
second canto of the Purgatorio. But, since there may be some 
who have forgotten it—and the best passages in the Divina 
Commedia cau never be recalled too often—and since, moreover, it 
will serve as a fitting introduction to the theme on which I 
propose for a brief while to descant this evening, let me recall 
it to your remembrance. Companioned by Virgil, and newly 
arrived on the shores of Purgatory, Dante perceives a barque 
approaching, so swift and light that it causes no ripple on the 
water, driven and steered only by the wings of an Angel of the 
Lord, and carrying a hundred disembodied spirits, singing “ Jn 
exitu Israel de <Egypto.” As they disembark, one of them recog- 
nizes Dante, and stretches out his arms to embrace the Poet. 
The passage is too beautiful to be shorn of its loveliness either 
by curtailment or by mere translation :— 

** To vidi uno di lor trarresi avante 
Per abbracciarmi con si grande aftfetto, 
Che mosse me a far lo somigliante. 
O ombre vane, fuor che nel aspetto ! 


Tre volte dietro a lei le mani avvinsi, 
E tante mi tornai con esse al petto. 


** Among them was there one who forward pressed, 
So keen to fold me to his heart, that I 
Instinetively was moved to do the like. 

O shades intangible, save in your seeming ! 
Toward him did I thrice outstretch my arms, 
And thrice they fell back empty to my side.”* 


Words that will recall to many of you the lines in the second 
book of the /neid, where Aineas describes to Dido how the 
phantom of his perished wife appeared to him as he was seeking 
for her through the flames and smoke of Troy, and how in vain 
he strove to fold her in one farewell embrace. 
‘¢ Ter conatus ibi collo dare bracchia circum, 
Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago,” 

Similarly, the incorporeal figure in the Divine Comedy bids 
Dante desist from the attempt to embrace him, since it is useless; 
and then Dante discerns it is that of Casella,who used oftentimes 
in Florence to sing to him, and now assures the poet that, as he 


* The renderings into English verse from Dante are by the author of the p wer. 
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loved him upon earth, so here he loves him still. Encouraged by 
the tender words, Dante calls him “Casella mio,” and addresses 
to him the following bequest :— 


se, , . Se nuova legge non ti toglie 
Memoria o uso all’ amoroso canto, 
Che mi solea quetar tutte mie voglie, 
Di cio ti piaccia co.solare alquanto 
L’anima mia, che, con la sua persona 
Venendo qui, é affannata tanto.” 


“ If by new dispensation not deprived 
Of the remembrance of belovéd song 
Wherewith you used to soothe my restlessness, 
I pray you now a little while assuage 
My spirit, which, since burdened with the body 
In journeying here, is wearied utterly.” 


Quickly comes the melodious response : 


***« Amor che nella mente mi ragiona,’ 
Commincid egli allor si doleemente, 
Che la dolcezza ancor dentro mi suona. 

Lo mio Maestro, ed io, e quella gente 
Ch’eran con lui, parevan si contenti, 
Com’ a nessun toccasse altro la mente.” 


“ « Love that holds high discourse within my mind,’ 
With such sweet tenderness he thus began 
That still the sweetness lingers in my ear, 
Virgil, and I, and that uncarnal group 
That with him were, so captivated seemed, 
That in our hearts was reom for nought beside.” 


Not so, however, the angelic guide of the spirits newly arrived 
in Purgatory. Seeing them “/fissi ed attenti alle sue note,” en- 
thralled by Casella’s singing, he begins to rate them soundly as 
“spiriti lenti,” lazy, loitering spirits, asks them what they 
mean by thus halting on the way, and bids them hasten to the 
spot where they will be gradually purged of their earthly offences, 
and be admitted to the face of God. The canto closes with the 
following exquisite lines :— 

* Come quando, cogliendo biada vo logliv, 
Gli colombi adunati alla pastura, 
(QQueti, senza mostrar l’usato orgoglio, 

Se cosa appare ond elli abbian paura, 
Subitamente lascianv star l’esca, 
Perché assaliti son da maggior cura ; 

Cosi vid’io quella masnada fresca 
Lasciar il canto, e fuggir ver la costa, 
Com’ uom che va, né sa dove riesca.”’ 


“ As when a flight of doves, in quest of food, 
Have settled on a field of wheat or tares, 
And there still feed in silent quietude, 

If by some apparition that they dread 

Asudden scared, forthway deseit the meal, 
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Since by mere strong anxiety assailed, 
So saw I that new-landed company 
Forsake the song and seek the mountain side, 

Like one who flees, but flies he knows not whither.” 


Now, if we consider this episode in its integrity, do we not find 
eurselves, from first to last, essentially in the region of the Ideal ? 
Whether you believe in the existence of a local habitation named 
Purgatory, or you do not, none of us, not even Dante himself, has 
seen it, save with the mind’s eye. It was said of his austere 
countenance by his contemporaries that it was the face of the 
man who had seen Hell. But the phrase, after all, was figurative, 
and not even the divine poet had, with the bodily vision, seen 
what Virgil, in one of the most pathetic of his lines, calls the 
further shore. Moreover, for awhile, and in what may be termed 
the exordium of the episode, Dante surrenders himself wholly to 
this Ideal, and treats it idealistically. First he discerns only two 
wings of pure white light, which, when he has grown more 
accustomed to their brightness, he perceives to be the Angel 
of the Lord, the steersman of the purgatorial bark :— 


* Vedi che sdegna gli argomenti umani, 
Si che remo non vuol, né altro velo 


Che Vale sue, tra liti si lontani 
+ * * * 7 * 


Trattando l’aere con l’eterne penne ”— 


lines that for ethereal beauty, are, I think, unmatched; and I 
will not presume to render them into verse. But what they say 
is that the Angel had no need of mortal expedients, of sail, 
or oar, or anything beside, save his own wings, that fanned the 
air with their eternal breath. The bark, thus driven and thus 
steered, is equally unsubstantial and ideal, for it makes no ripple 
in the wave through which it glides. But at length—not, you 
may be quite sure, of purpose prepense, but guided by that 
unerring instinct which is the great poet’s supreme gift—Dante 
gradually passes from idealistic and realistic treatment of the 
episode, thereby compelling you, by what Shakespeare, in The 
Tempest, through the mouth of Prospero, calls “my so potent 
art,” to believe implicitly in its occurrence, even if your 
incapacity to linger too long in the rarefied atmosphere of the 
Ideal have begun to render you incredulous concerning it. For 
all at once he introduces Casella, Florence, his own past cares 
and labours there, the weariness of the spirit that comes over all 
of us, even from. our very spiritual efforts, and the soothing 
power of tender music. Then, with a passing touch of happy 
egotism, which has such a charm for us in poets that are dead, 
but which, I am told, is resented, though perhaps not by the 
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gracious or the wise, in living ones, Dante enforces our belief 
by representing Casella as forthwith chanting a line of the poet’s 
own that occurs in a canzone of the Connito :— 


7 “ Amor che nella mente mi ragiona.” 


“Love that holds high discourse within my mind.” 


For a moment we seem to be again transported into the pure 
realm of the Ideal, as not Dante and Virgil alone, but the souls 
just landed on the shores of Purgatory, are described as being so 
enthralled by the song—tutti jfisst ed attenti—that they can think 
of and heed nothing else. But quickly comes another realistic 
touch in the reproof to the spell-bound spirits not there to loiter 
listening to the strain, but to hurry forward to their destined 
bourne. Finally, as if to confirm the impression of absolute 
reality, while not removing us from the world, or withdrawing 
from us the charm, of the Ideal, the poet ends with the exquisite 
but familiar simile of the startled doves already recited to you. 

What is the impression left, what the result produced, by the 
entire canto? Surely it is that the poet’s imagination, operating 
through the poet’s realistic treatment of the Ideal, and his idealistic 
treatment of the Real, has taken us all captive, so that we feel 
nothing of the Jneredulus odi disposition, the unwillingness to 
believe, and the mental antipathy engendered by that unwilling- 
ness, so tersely and so truly described by Horace, but yield 
credence wholly and absolutely to the existence of a place called 
Purgatory, with its circles, its denizens, its hopes, its aspirations, 
and purifying power. But, read where you will in the pages 
of the Divina Commedia, you will find this is one of the main 
causes of its permanent hold on the attention of the world. Its 
theology may to many seem open to question, to some obsolete 
and out of date; its astronomy necessarily labours under the 
disadvantage of having been prior to the discoveries of Copernicus, 
Galileo, and Newton, not to speak of the great astronomers of 
later date, including our own times; and its erudition, weighty 
and wonderful as it is, can occasionally be shown by more recent 
and more advantageously cireumstanced scholarship to be faulty 
and inaccurate. But so long as these are presented to us 
nimbused by the wizard light that fuses the Real and the 
Ideal, we believe while we read and listen, and that is enough. 
The very first line of Divina Commedia, so familiar to everyone, 
though it is to introduce us to the horrors of the Jnferno, is so 
realistic, so within the range of the experience of all who have 
reached the meridian of life or even looked on that period in others, 
that we are at once predisposed to yield our imagination passively 
to what follows. But I must allow that the passage which does 
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immediately follow, and which discourses of the panther, the lion, 
and the wolf, is so symbolic, and has lent itself to so many sugges- 
tions and interpretations, that, had the poem generally. been 
conceived and composed in that fashion, it would not only have , 
fallen short of immortality, it would long since have been buried 
in the pool of Lethe, which is the predestined resting-place of all 
untempered and unredeemed symbolism in verse. I smile, and I 
have no doubt you will smile also, when I say that I too have 
my own interpretation of the inner meaning of those three 
menacing beasts. But, be assured, I have not the smallest 
intention of communicating it to you. I gladly pass on, gladly 
and quickly, as Dante himself passes on, to a more welcome and 
less disputable apparition, who answers, when questioned as to 
who and what he is, that man he is not, but man he was; that 
his parents were of Lombardy, and all his folk of Mantuan stock ; 
that he lived in the age of the Great Cesar and the fortunate 
Augustus; that he was a poet—Poeta fui—sang of the just and 
right-minded son of Anchises, the pious Auneas, who came to Italy 
and founded a greater city even than Troy, when proud Ilium was 
levelled to the dust. In the presence of Virgil, we forget the 
embarrassing symbolism of the preceding passage, and believe 
once more; and, when Dante addresses him in lines of affectionate 
awe, that you all know by heart, and with repeating which all 
lovers of poets and poetry console themselves when the prosaic 
world passes on the other side, every doubt, every misgiving, 
every lingering remnant of incredulity is dismissed, and we are 
prepared, nay, we are eager, to take the triple journey, along 
two-thirds of which Virgil tells Dante he has been sent by the. 
Imperador che lassit regna, the Ruler of the Universe, to conduct 
him. Prepared we are, nay, eager, I say, to hear the disperate 
stvida of the spiriti dolenti, the wailings of despair of the eternally 
lost, and the yearning sighs of those “ che son contenti nel fuoco,” 
who are resigned to purgatorial pain, and scarce suffer from it, 
since they are buoyed up by the hope of finally joining the beate 
genti, and, along with the blessed, seeing the Face of God. 
‘« Allor si mosse, ed io gli tenni dietro,” 
says Dante in the closing line of this, the First Canto ot the 
Divina Commedia. 
‘¢ Then moved he on, and I paced after him.” 

Could you have a more realistic touch? So realistic, so real, 
is it, in the Realm of the Ideal, that, just as Dante followed Virgil, 
so we follow both, humble and unquestioning believers in what- 
ever may be told us. 

I am not unaware that, in an age in which the approval of 
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inflexibly avenging justice consequent on wrong-doing is less 
marked and less frequent than sentimental compassion for the 
wrongdoer, the punishments inflicted in the Jnferno for the 
infraction of the Divine Law, as Dante understood it, are found 
repellent by many persons, and agreeable to few. I grant that 
they are appalling in their sternness; nor was Dante himself 
unconscious of this, for does he not describe Minos as “scowling 
horribly” as the souls of the damned came before him for judg- 
ment, and for discriminating consignment to their allotted circle 
of torture. Always terse, and therefore all the more terrible, 
he nevertheless exhausts the vocabulary of torment in describ- 
ing the doloroso ospizio, the dolorous home from which they will 
never return. As Milton speaks of the “darkness visible” of 
Hell, so Dante, before him, writes of it as “loco d’ogni luce muto,” 
a place silent of light, but that wails and moans like a tempes- 
tuous sea, battered and buffeted by jarring winds, finally desig- 
nated 
‘* La bufera infernal, che mai non resta.” 


‘¢ The infernal hurricane that ceases never.” 


Of those who are whirled about by it, “di qua, di la, di git, di 


su,” hither and thither, upward and downward, he writes the 
awful line : 


‘* Nulla speranza gli conforta mai.” 


‘ They have no hope of consolation ever, 
Or even mitigation of their woe.” 


I could not bring myself, and I am sure you would not wish 
me, to cite more minutely the magnificently merciless phrases— 
all of them thoroughly realistic touches concerning ideal tor- 
ment—wherewith Dante here makes his terza rima an instrument 
or organ on which to sound the very diapason of the damned ; 
and, did he dwell overlong on those deep, distressing octaves 
of endless suffering, without passing by easy and natural grada- 
tion into the pathetic minor, he would end by alienating all but 
the austerer natures. But he is too great an artist, too human, 
too congenitally and rootedly a poet, to make that mistake. I am 
sure you all know in which canto of the Inferno occur the 
terrific phrases I have been citing, and need no telling that they 
are immediately followed by the most tender and tearful passage 
in the wide range of poetic literature. While even yet the sound 
of “la bufera infernal” seems howling in our ears, suddenly it 


all subsides, and we hear instead a musically plaintive voice 
saying :— 


{ © Siedela terra, dove nata fui, 
Sulla marina dove il Po discende, 
Per aver pace co’ seguaci sui.” 
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“ The land where [ was born sits by the sea, 
Unto whose shore a restless river rolls, 
To be at peace with all its followers.” 


Then comes the love-story of Paola Malatesta and Francesca 
da Rimini, told in such exquisite accents, so veiled in music, so 
transfigured by verse, that even the sternest moralist, I imagine, 
can hardly bring himself to call it illicit. I confess I think it the 
loveliest single passage in poetry ever written ; yes, lovelier even 
than anything in Shakespeare, for it has all Shakespeare’s genius, 
and more than Shakespeare’s art; and I compassionate the man 
or woman who, having had the gift of birth, goes down to the 
grave without having read it. There is no such other love-story, 
no such other example of the lacryme rerum, the deep abiding tear- 
fulness of things. Nothing should be taken from, nothing can 
be added to it. To me it seems sacred, like the Ark of the 
Covenant, that no one must presume to touch; and I own I 
tremble as I presume, here and there, to attempt, unavailingly, 
to translate it. It was my good fortune to be in Florence in the 
month of May, 1865, when the City of Flowers, the City of Dante, 
which then seemed peopled with nightingales and roses, was 
celebrating the six-hundredth anniversary of the birth of her 
exiled poet; and those of us who loved him assembled in the 
Pagliano Theatre to hear Ristori, Salvini, and Rossi repeat, 
to the accompaniment of living pictures, the best known passages 
of the Divina Commedia. One of those* supreme elocutionists, 
who still lives, recited the story of Paola and Francesca; and 
from her gifted voice we heard of the tempo de’ dolci sospiri and 
i dubbiosi desir?, the season of sweet sighs and hesitating desires, 
the disiato riso, the longed-for smile, the trembling kiss, the 
closing of the volume, and then the final lines of the canto. 


‘* Mentre che l’uno spirto questo disse, 
L’altro piangeva si, che di pietade 
To venni men cosi com’ io morisse : 
E caddi, come corpo morto cade.” 


“ While the one told to us this dolorous tale, 
The other wept so bittely, that I 
Out of sheer pity felt as like to die ; 
And down I fell, even as a dead body falls,” 


This unmatched tale of tender transgression and vainly 
penitential tears almost reconciles us to the more abstract de- 
scription of punishment that precedes it, and the detailed account 
of pitiless penalty that follows it, in succeeding cantos ; and the 
absolute fusion of the ideal and the real in the woeful story 
imparts to it a verisimilitude irresistible even by the most 
unimaginative and incredulous. Rimini, Ravenna, Malatesta, are 
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names so familiar to us all, that any story concerning them would 
have to be to the last degree improbable to move our incredulity. 
But who is it that is not prepared to believe in the sorrows of a 
love-tale ? 

“Ah me! for aught that ever I could read, 


Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


It is the greatest of all masters of the human heart, the greatest 
and wisest teacher concerning human life, who tells us that; and 
Dante, who in this respect is to be almost as much trusted as 
Shakespeare himself, makes Francesca, with her truly feminine 
temperament, say: 

** Amor, che a nullo amato amar perdona, 


Mi prese del costui piacer si forte, 
Che, come vedi, ancor non m’abbandona,” 


‘* Love that compels all who are loved to love, 
Entangled both in such abiding charm, 
That, as you see, he still deserts me not.” 


As we hear those words, it is no longer Rimini, Ravenna, Mala- 
testa, Paola, Francesca, that arrest our attention and rivet it 
by their reality. We are enthralled by the ideal realism, or 
realistic idealism, call it which you will, of the larger and wider 
world we all inhabit, of this vast and universal theatre, of whose 
stage Love remains to-day, as it was yesterday, and will remain 
for ever, the central figure, the dominant protagonist. 

So far we have seen, by illustrations purposely taken from 
passages in the /nferno and the Purgatorio familiar to all serious 
readers of the Divine Comedy, how Dante, by realistic touches, 
makes us believe in the Ideal, and how, by never for long 
quitting the region of the Ideal, he reconciles us to the most 
accurate and merciless realism. But there is a third Realm to 
which he is admitted, and whither he transports us, the Paradiso. 
Some prosaically precise person would, perhaps, say that the 
thirtieth canto of the Purgatorio is not a portion of the Paradiso. 
But you know better, for in it Beatrice appears to her poet- 
lover: 


‘€ sotto verde manto, 
Vestita di color di fiamma viva,” 


“In mantle green, and girt with living light,” 


while angelic messengers and ministers from Heaven round her 
scatter lilies that never fade; and when Dante, overcome by the 
celestial vision, turns to Virgil with the same instinctive 
feeling of trust 


** Col quale il fantolin corre alla mamma, 
Quando ha paura ”— 
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trust such as is shown by a little child hurrying to its mother 
when afraid, and exclaims, translating a line of Virgil’s own— 


“‘Conosco i segni dell’ antica fiamma,” 


* O how I know, and feel, and recognize 
The indications of my youthful love ”;— 


he finds that Virgil, dolcissimo padre, his gentle parent and 
guide, has left him, and he stands alone in the presence of 
Beatrice, and hears her voice, saying: 
‘* Non pianger anco, non pianger ancora. 
Ché pianger ti convien per altra spada.”’ 


‘« Weep not as yet, Dante, weep not as yet, 
Though weep you shortly shall, and for good cause.” 


Tearless, and with downcast eyes, he listens to her just re- 
proaches, trying not even to see the reflection of himself in the 
water of the translucent fountain at his side: 


‘* Tanta vergogna mi gravo la fronte,” 


‘* So strong the shame that weighed my forehead down.” 


And so he turns aside his glance to the untransparent sward, 
till comes the line, awful in its reproving simplicity : 


‘* Guardami ben: ben son, ben son Beatrice !” 
‘« Look at me well! Yes, I am Beatrice!” 


Then full and fast flow the tears, like melting snows of Apennine 
under Slavinian blast. 

But there is yet worse to come, yet harder to bear, when, not 
even addressing him, but turning from him to her heavenly 
escort, she speaks of him as “ Questi,” “this man,” and _ tells 
them, in his hearing, how much his love for her might have done 
for him, had he still lived the vita nuova, the pure fresh life with 
which love had inspired him while she was yet on earth. But 
when she was withdrawn from him to Heaven, when she was of 
flesh disrobed and became pure spirit, and so was more deserving 
of love than before, 


** Questi si tolse a me, e diesse altrui.” 


‘* This man from me withdrew himself, and gave 
Himself to others.” 


What, think you of that as a realistic treatment of the Ideal ? 
If there be any among my audience, members of the sex commonly 
supposed to be the wiser, who but partly feel and imperfectly 
apprehend it, then let them ask any woman they will what she 
thinks of it, and she will answer, “It is supreme, it is unapproach- 
able.” 
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After such an illustration of the power of Dante over one of the 
main secrets of fascination in great poetry, it is unnecessary to 
go in search of more. With illustrating my theme of this even- 
ing I have done, and it only remains to add a few words of re- 
petition and enforcement of what has been already indicated, lest 
perchance, if they were omitted, my meaning and purpose should be 
misapprehended or overlooked. Did you happen to observe that, a 
little while back, I used the phrase, “the ideal realism, or realistic 
idealism, call it which you will”? But now, before concluding, 
let me say, what has been in my mind all along, and has been 
there for many years, that great poetry consists of the combination 
of idea] Realism, realistic Idealism, and Idealism pure and simple. 
Upon that point much might be said, and perhaps some day I may 
venture to say it. In all ages the disposition of the more prosaic 
minds—by which term I do not mean minds belonging to persons 
devoid of feeling, or even of sentiment, but persons destitute of 
the poetic sense, or of what Poetry essentially is—has been 
to incline, in works of fiction, whether in prose or verse 
to Realism pure and simple; and the present Age, thanks to 
the invention of photography and the dissemination of novels 
that seek to describe persons and things such as they are 
or are supposed to be, has a peculiar and exceptional leaning in 
that direction. The direction is a dangerous one, for the Jast 
stage of Realism pure and simple in prose fiction is the exhibition 
of demoralized man and degraded woman. In poetry, thank 
Heaven, that operation is impossible. No doubt, it is possible in 
verse, just as it is possible in prose, and perhaps even more so; 
and there are persons who will tell you that it is Poetry. But it 
is not, and never can be madesuch. Poetry is either the idealized 
Real, the realistic Ideal, or the Ideal pure and simple. , In other 
words, as I long since endeavoured to show, Poetry is Trans- 
figuration. Attempts are made in these days, as we all well 
know, to get you to accept Realism pure and simple as the 
newest and most inspired utterance of the Heavenly Maid. 
But they will not be successful. In that great hall of the 
Vatican, whither throng pilgrims from every quarter of the world, 
and to whose walls Raphael has bequeathed the ripest and richest 
fruits of his lucid, elevated, and elevating genius, is a presenta- 
tion of the Muse. She is seated on a throne of majestic marble. 
Her feet are planted on the clouds, but her laurelled head and out- 
stretched wings are high in the Empyrean, and round her maiden 
throat is a circlet enamelled with the unageing stars. With one 
hand she cherishes the lyre, with the other she grasps the Book 
of Wisdom ; and her attendants are, not the sycophants of passing 
popularity, but the eternal angels of God, upholding a scroll 
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wherein are inscribed the words, Numine affatur. She sings, 
only when inspired. That is the Muse for me. Surely it is the 
Muse for you. At any rate, it was the Muse of Dante; the Muse 
that inspired the Divina Commedia through his love for Beatrice- 
As an old English song has it, “’Tis love that makes the world 
go round,” a homely truth that Dante idealized and transfigured 
in the last line of his immortal poem, 


‘*L’Amor che muove il Sole e l’altre stelle.” 


** Love, 
That lights the sun and makes the planet sing ” ; 


love of Love, love of Beauty, love of Virtue, love of Country, 
love of Mankind; or, as one might put it in this age of physical 
discovery : 


Electric Love illuminates the world.” 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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ORTHODOX Christian doctrine owed its definition to heresies. The 
heretics, by formulating views from which, in themselves and their 
consequences, the general sense of the Christian world revolted, 
compelled the Church to define it own doctrines with exactitude, 
and make itself clearly conscious of what it believed and taught; 
and there are many forms of false opinion and sentiment which 
may, when entertained by a sufficient number of people, similarly 
stimuiate others to a clearer appreciation of what is true. 

Of such opinion and sentiment a most remarkable example has 
been offered us in the moral and emotional dialectics of the pro- 
Boer party in England. I do not refer here to its strictly political 
arguments, which, though differing from those of its opponents, 
appeal to the same standards— standards of national self-interest 
and ordinary fairness of dealing. For the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the pro-Boer party is this—that the strictly political 
arguments which it advances to defend its position are not those 
upon which its position primarily rests. Its position primarily rests 
not on any judgment of particulars, but on certain deductions 
drawn from general moral principles, in the light of which the case 
at issue is not so much judged, as pre-judged ; the purely political 
arguments being used to justify a conclusion already arrived at 
on grounds which are not only quite different, but are also alleged 
to be essentially and immeasurably higher. It is to these “higher” 
grounds alone—to these @ priori moral principles—that I propose 
to direct the reader’s attention here; and I shall endeavour to show, 
by a brief but careful analysis of them, how utterly inconsistent 
they are, both with the facts of human life and with themselves. 

To begin by putting the matter in the fewest possible words, 
the “higher,” the fundamental contention of the pro-Boer party 
has been this—not that the present war has been an offence 
against national prudence, but that it has been an offence against 
national, or international, righteousness; and it is said to have 
been an offence against such righteousness for the following 
plain reason—that it represents an intention on the part of 
a strong nation, simply because it is strong, to rob a weak 
nation, simply because it is weak, of certain advantages or 
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privileges, indicated by the word Independence, which are 
spoken of as its inherent rights. England, accordingly, has been 
described as behaving towards the Boers like a rich man 
who should, by some costly process of law, contrive to possess 
himself of some property which belongs legally to a poor man, 
but to which the poor man cannot make good his claim, because 
he cannot afford the expenses incident to a protracted trial; and 
the same indignation which would be aroused by such an act of 
private injustice is directed against this country, on the ground 
that it is acting similarly. 

Now in this contention there is a certain element of truth. It 
starts with an assumption, or a proposition, which nobody in his 
senses would deny. The rich man who takes advantage of the 
poor man’s weak position to extort from him what he could not 
extort could they litigate upon equal terms, is guilty of conduct 
which is condemned by the instinctive judgment of all. He is 
properly reprobated as infringing the rights of another, and the 
fact that the other is weak is properly felt by all to enhance the 
enormity ot the proceedings of the stronger party. The doubtful 
—and, as we shall see presently, the erroneous—part of the argu- 
ment comes in when the leap is taken from private life to national 
life, and when it is assumed that because an individual has rights 
to his property, which, the less he is able to defend them the more 
unrighteous it is to infringe, therefore nations, under similar con- 
ditions, have a similar right to their independence. 

This leap in logic from one set of facts to another is due to two 
things. One isa singularly incomplete apprehension of what, even 
in the case ef the individual, rights really are. The other is a 
hasty assumption that between private relations and national 
there are no differences of an important and radical kind. Now it 
is a fact, alike of logic and history, that the idea of private 
rights and righteousness precedes the idea of national rights and 
righteousness. Let us, then, begin by considering what, as related 
to the individual, we really mean by “rights”—what are the 
precise ideas, thoughts, and judgments which, when we use the 
word, are at the bottom of the minds of all of us. Few causes 
have been more prolific of false opinion and sentiment, with regard 
both to social legislation and national policy, than a failure to 
understand this. 

The first pomt to be noticed in this connection is one that has 
been often insisted on, but can never be insisted on too often. 
The idea evoked in the mind by the word “rights” seems, to the 
ordinary thinker, to be a single idea. It is in reality not one idea, 
but two. The word “rights,” when taken in connection with 
any private possessions, means, in the first place, any claims or 
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privileges which practically or potentially can be defended or 
enforced by law. It means, in the second place, certain claims 
or privileges which all men, or some men, on one ground or 
another, think that the law ought to provide, though it does 
not, such and such persons with the means of defending or 
asserting. 

The difference between these two kinds of rights has never 
been better illustrated than it was by Mr. Henry George, the 
author of Progress and Poverty. In that work Mr. George 
announced himself to the world as the revealer of a panacea 
for all social evils. All of these, he said, have a common 
economic origin, this origin being the private ownership of 
land. The land of every country, he maintained, belongs, by 
indefeasible right, not to individuals, but to the inhabitants of 
the country as a whole; and to live on its surface, and to parti- 
cipate in its economic rental, the indefeasible right of every 
inhabitant is equal. Let the State, then, without compen- 
sation, expropriate all private landlords by taxing landed rental 
up to its full value; and so distribute or administer the income 
thus obtained that every citizen shall be practically the recipient 
of an equal portion of it, and be able to have a dwelling on some 
site suitable to his needs. Mr. George foresaw that his scheme 
would be criticized as a scheme of plunder, so he met this 
objection in advance by maintaining that it would not be plunder 
to take property from men to which they had no right. Men have 
rights, he said, to their property of allother kinds. But the case 
of land stands absolutely alone. No individual can have any right 
to own it, tor it is, in the nature of things, owned by the entire 
nation; and to take it from its present possessor is not to 
plunder him, for it is taking from him what was never his. 

Such, in outline, was Mr. George’s argument, and we shall see, 
if we turn to his passionate and elaborate exposition of it, that it 
resolves itself into the two following assertions, each of which is 
reiterated with equal vehemence: firstly, that poverty is due to 
the fact that everybody, under existing conditions, has not an 
equal right to the land; and, secondly, that it is curable because 
everybody has an equal right to the land—has it, always had it, 
and always must have. What he would have said, could he have 
stated his meaning clearly, is not that all the inhabitants of a 
country have a right to their country’s land, but that it is right 
that they should have such a right, or that it is speculatively 
right that a legal right to it should be accorded to them. His 
major premiss, therefore, belongs to a sphere which is outside the 
sphere of law, economics, and politics altogether, and the question 
at once arises, from what source did he derive it? If we consult 
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his own account of it, we shall see that he professes to derive it 
from his own circumstantial knowledge of the will and intentions 
of the Deity. That is to say, he professes to know that God has 
absolutely condemned and forbidden private property in land, 
whilst He has revealed the eternal sanctity of private property 
in the funds, in houses, shipping, railways, and every kind 
of factory. 

Mr. George’s position, in this respect, was, of course, sufficiently 
grotesque; but every doctrine of rights, other than legal rights, 
resembles his, in that it has a similarly speculative origin. It 
depends on some religious assumption as to the relation between 
man and God, on some analogous principle of quasi-religious 
philosophy, or some generalization of a utilitarian character, 
which, rightly or wrongly, claims to be based on experience. It 
has always been the object of legislation to make these two kinds 
of rights correspond with each other; and in every community 
in which law has ever developed itself, with regard to large 
numbers of them the correspondence has been practically complete. 
The reason of this is that there are a large number of rights 
which must be enforced or defended by some sanction or other ; 
for unless they were enforced or defended, no social life would be 
possible. But outside these legal rights, in every progressive 
nation, there have from time to time arisen conceptions of 
speculative rights, which are not legal rights at the time, but 
ought, it is contended, to be made so; and all progress, so far as 
rights are concerned, has depended on the gradual transformation 
of the former kind of rights into the latter. The abolition of 
slavery was an example of this process. When the law gave 
slaves a right to their personal freedom, it was giving them a 
right which, speculatively, they were held to possess already. 

But about all speculative rights there are three things to be said, 
In the first place, however transcendental they are, they are in a ° 
wide sense, utilitarian. That is to say, their character as rights 
depends entirely on the fact that to secure them legally to such 
persons as may be concerned, would be for the great happiness, 
material or spiritual, of the greatest number. In the second place, 
it follows from this that nothing can be a speculative right, unless, 
approximately at least, it is capable of being transformed into a 
legal right. hus, though many people have been tempted to say 
that God cannot be good, because, if He were good, He would 
have made all men happy, yet nobody would affirm that every- 
body has a speculative right to happiness; for happiness, in the 
last resort, depends on our own temperaments, and no legislation 
can possibly control these. We might as well say that every 
man had a speculative right to be clever, and that every woman 
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had a speculative right to be beautiful. We might say this with 
truth, if it were possible for legislation to make them so; but 
since it is not possible, to talk about such a right is nonsense. 
Finally, whether any alleged speculative right can be shown to 
be a right at all, by its capability of being transformed into a 
legal right, depends altogether on the circumstances of human 
society. Apart from these circumstances there can be no rights 
whatever. In other words, a man in isolation has no rights— 
none, even that are purely speculative. Let us take, for example, 
the primary right to live. What right to live has a Robinson 
Crusoe alone on a desert island? If he is able to feed himself, he 
lives. If he is not able to do so, he dies. The question is a 
question of his ability. There is no quesfion of rights. What 
right has a man who is drowning, to be able to swim to shore? 
In order to make perfectly clear the contingency of speculative 
rights, and, @ fortiori, of legal rights, let us go back for a moment 
to the doctrine of Mr. Henry George, that every inhabitant of a 
country has an equal right to its land. This doctrine in itself 
is not incapable of being acted on. It might, under certain 
circumstances, be transformed into a legal right; and we may 
assume that, under certain circumstances, to establish it thus 
would be advantageous. But for all that it would not be what 
Mr. George fancied it—a natural, a general right—-a right inherent 
in man as man; for under many circumstances it would, from the 
very nature of things, be disastrous, even if it were not impossible, 
to give practical effect to it. For what is to happen when the 
inhabitants of any given country increase so fast that only a 
portion of them can find subsistence within its borders? Have 
they all an indefeasible right to remain there and die of famine, 
preventing anybody from living on it because they all have the 
right to do so? Mr. George having partially realized the force 
of this objection, endeavoured to meet it by maintaining the 
preposterous theory that no area can ever be over-populated. 
But even he had to admit that an exception to this rule might be 
offered by islands, like Pitcairn’s Island, cut off from the world’s 
commerce. We see therefore that even if it were speculatively 
right in some cases, that the inhabitants of some particular 
countries should be invested equally with alegal right to the land, 
their moral or speculative right to it would be not a universal 
right but an accidental right, limited and peculiar to themselves, 
and contingent altogether on the special set of circumstances 
which make its legislation at once possible and advantageous. 
It is thus evident that though at any moment of the world’s or 
a nation’s history, men may in a most real and important sense be 
said to possess speculative rights which are distinct from, and 
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morally in advance of, any legal rights at that moment belonging 
to them, there never has been, and there never can be, such 
a thing as abstract rights—rights which are not contingent 
in the case of each individual on the circumstances of the 
society to which he happens to belong; which circumstances 
make it possible and advantageous to enforce them. Certain 
rights, it is true, as we shall again have occasion to observe, 
happen to be practically universal and may be conveniently 
referred to as such; but this is only because in certain respects 
the circumstances of all civilized communities are similar, 
and certain uniformities of conduct and mutual obligation are 
necessary in them to the same degree. 

And now let us consider a consequence of the foregoing 
principles which, though it will at first sight to many minds 
seem a paradox, is really nothing more than a harmless but 
neglected truism. This is that, except in certain purely acci- 
dental cases, the weak, neither practically nor speculatively, have 
any rights at all; and to say that they have or can have, is 
simply a contradiction in terms. 

Let us first deal with rights that are of a practical or legal 
kind. It may happen accidentally that a poor or mentally 
deficient man may have a legal right to something which he is 
not able to vindicate. He may be too timid to defend his 
position, or too stupid to perceive the strength of it; or he 
may, as in a case that was just now suggested, be unable to bear 
the expense of setting the law in motion. But in spite of such _ 
cases as these, it is the avowed object of the law to enable every 
man, no matter who he is, to vindicate in practice any threatened 
right which the law may recognize as belonging to him in legal 
theory; and this is not only the avowed object of the law, but, 
in a general sense, it is the result of it. A small farmer’s lease 
of a farm is as secure a possession as a rich farmer’s. A poor 
man who had been wantonly assaulted by a rich man would be 
as secure of compensation as the rich man, had the nature of the 
outrage been reversed. When it is said therefore that, in a legal 
sense, the weak can have no rights, this is equivalent to saying 
that when any right is secured to a man by law, in respect of 
that right he at once ceases to be weak. He is weak in respect 
of it only when the legal sanction is wanting. Hence to say that, 
in a legal sense, the weak can have any rights at all, is to say 
that they can claim at law what, from the very terms of the 
proposition, they cannot. 

And now let us turn from legal rights to such rights as are 
moral or speculative. It may, no doubt, be said with perfect 
truth that people are weak in respect of some speculative right, 
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if, whilst it is admitted that this right is morally just, the law 
does not, though it ought to, provide them with the means of 
maintaining it. But, as we have seen already, it is idle and 
absurd to say that anything can be a moral or a speculative right 
at all—that it is a right which speculatively the law ought to 
enforce—unless it is possible in the nature of things to invest it 
with a legal sanction. Thus every man may be said to havea 
moral right to his intellect, as against an experimentalist who 
should, in the interests of science, attempt an operation on his 
brain which would reduce him to the condition of an idiot; for 
the law could prevent such an operation, by making it a penal 
offence. But no congenital idiot has a right to be an intelligent 
man, any more than all men have a right to have been congeni- 
tally Shakespeares. The idiot would, however, morally have the 
precise right in question, were it possible by some surgical 
process to invest all idiots with normal intelligence; for the law 
could, just as it enjoins vaccination, enjoin that such a process 
should be applied to him. Thus, just as nothing is legally a right 
which is not actually enforced by law, so nothing is morally a 
right—nothing is a right which the law ought to enforee—unless, 
in the nature of things, it would be possible for the law to 
enforce it. 

And now, from the rights of individuals, let us turn to the 
rights of nations; and see, as compared with individual rights, 
what is the nature of these. They resemble individual rights, as 
we shall see more clearly presently, in having the same two 
aspects, the speculative aspect and the practical, and are 
similarly contingent on some moral or speculative justification, 
and the possibility of enforcing respect for them on those who 
are inclined to disregard them. But in respect of all other points 
we must at once go on to notice that the so-called rights of 
nations divide themselves into two classes; and that whilst those 
of one class correspond with individual rights closely, those of 
the other do so very imperfectly, if at all. 

Let us consider the former first. They resemble individual 
rights in their comparatively general character; in the clearness 
with which they are defined; and in the fact that, having the 
assent of all civilized nations at the back of them, forces exist 
which, directly or indirectly, have the effect of investing them 
with true legal sanction. But the reason of this is that the rights 
now in question arise out of circumstances which are common to 
all nations, and relate to events and situations which are con- 
tinually repeating themselves, and with regard to which, conse- 
quently, general rules can be formulated. Such are the rights of 
the subjects of one State in respect of their dealings with the 
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subjects of another State; or of property held by them in another 
State’s dominions. Such also are those rights that relate to the 
conduct of war—the rights of prisoners and of non-combatants ; 
the right to use such and such projectiles, and the corresponding 
obligation not to use others. Rights such as these are specu- 
latively rights in a general sense, because the circumstances to 
which they apply are general, and because there can be, for that 
reason, and is, a general consent with regard to them. They 
have also practically the nature of legal rights, because any 
nation which might be tempted to disregard them would have 
against it the force of the other nations; or the fear of that force, 
which is to the force itself the same thing that bank-notes are to 
bullion. Their correspondence with the rights of individuals, is 
therefore, in both ways, close. 

But there are, in addition to national rights of this kind, others 
so-called, which stand on a different footing ; and of this number 
is the right of a nation to its independence. These rights differ 
from the rights of individuals, in that they are neither similarly 
general in any speculative sense, nor are similarly capable of 
being generally enforced. The question of their general enforce- 
ment we will consider later on. Let us consider them, first, as 
speculative rights, merely. It is impossible to maintain that a 
State has a right to its independence in the same general way 
in which we are able to affirm that the individual has a right to 
his property and his personal freedom ; and it is impossible to do 
so, for the following plain reason. All rights ultimately being 
referable to the individual, or to the greatest good of the greatest 
number of individuals, it is possible to maintain, as a practically 
general truth, that individual rights such as those of property 
and personal freedom, do promote the good of the greatest 
number; for the circumstances of all individuals in respect of 
these rights are so similar that their possession affects everybody 
in a calculable and similar way. But no such general similarity 
of circumstances exists in the case of States. The circumstances 
of each are special and peculiar to itself, to a much greater extent 
than are the circumstances of the individual. They are also very 
much more incalculable. For instance, millions of human beings 
are in circumstances precisely similar, so far as regards their 
rights to leasehold farms, no matter whether the farms be large 
or small. All men in civilized countries are in circumstances 
precisely similar, so far as regards their right to personal freedom. 
But no other countries, in respect to their right to independence, 
are in circumstances precisely similar to those of Egypt, of 
Belgium, of Turkey, of Crete, to-day ; or of Naples, or the Papal 
States, before they were absorbed in Italy ; for the world is too 
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limited, alike historically and geographically, to allow of the 
exact circumstances of any one of these States being multiplied. 
Accordingly, though we may say, with speculative truth, that 
some given State ought to be independent, or has a right 
to its independence, we cannot say this as a deduction from 
any general principle, that all States have an inalienable 
right to an independence which they happen to possess de 
yacto. We can say so only because in the circumstances of 
this special case, we judge that the independence of this particular 
State brings a balance of advantage to such portions of the 
human race as it affects. 

This can easily be illustrated by a few simple examples. 

Let us take such existing States as the republics of Andorra 
and San Marino. Both these enjoy a limited independence, that 
of the latter being guaranteed by Italy, and that of the former 
by France and Spain. They have been allowed to retain it 
because their retention of it harmed nobody. But let us suppose 
that at any time they should become centres of political intrigue 
or sanctuaries for plotting anarchists, or that vice should be 
tolerated in them of a kind that shocked the moral sense of 
Europe. Not even Mr. Courtney or Canon Malcolm MacColl 
would maintain that the Great Powers most nearly concerned 
were violating any principle of righteousness, or any universal 
right, if they peremptorily interfered with these plague-spots 
in respect of their internal administration; and, on encountering 
the least resistance, should wipe out their independence altogether. 
The very persons who are foremost in denouncing England for 
interfering in the internal administration of the Transvaal, are 
the very persons who have been foremost, at one time or another, 
in demanding that England should interfere in the internal 
administration of Turkey. It is evident therefore, on the admission 
of those who make the most of a nation’s independence, that this 
is speculatively or morally contingent on the particular use which 
any nation, whose right may be in question, makes of it. 

Let us look on the matter in the light of another set of 
possible contingencies. Let us take a race like the Boers, in 
possession of a certain territory, within which, de facto, they are 
an independent power. Let us start with assuming this race to 
be virtually the sole inhabitants ; and let us admit that they have, 
under these circumstances, a speculative right to the independent 
self-government which they exercise. And now let us suppose that 
these circumstances begin to change. By-and-by there begins 
a gradual influx of Englishmen, whom the Boers will not admit 
to any share in the government, and on whom they impose any 
onerous conditions that they please. It would be impossible to 
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maintain, & priori, that the Boers have no right to do this. It 
might be argued that the aliens know what their status will be, 
if they live in the Transvaal, and be this never so humiliating, it 
is presumable, if they elect to live there, that they find the 
advantages of doing so greater, on the whole, than the disadvan- 
tages. Now, so long as the alien body was insignificant, as 
compared with the ruling race, such an argument would be very 
strong. But let us suppose that, as time goes on, whilst the 
aliens steadily multiply, the numbers of the ruling race, absolutely 
as well as relatively, decline. Even Mr. Courtney would be 
obliged to admit that, if this process continued, the force of the 
argument would diminish, till a point would be reached at last at 
which it would have entirely disappeared. For example, if the 
whole population of the Transvaal should come at last to consist 
of English aliens, with the sole exception of the family of Mr. 
Kruger, even Mr. Courtney would not maintain that Mr. Kruger 
had an inherent and sacred right to govern these millions of 
Englishmen as an absolute and irresponsible tyrant. Since, then, 
it is evident that, even in Mr. Courtney’s opinion, the right of the 
Boer race in the Transvaal to internal independence would lapse, 
it is equally evident that this right, whatever it may be, is not a 
right of any general kind, but is contingent on the circumstances 
of the case, and changes as the circumstances change. And such, 
morally or speculatively, is the right of a State to its independ- 
ence in all cases. It depends on the circumstances under which 
the nation exercises it, and on the results that flow from its exercise. 

This fact may be illustrated further by a very luminous analogy, 
which is specially commended to the notice of radical reformers. 
It is the analogy supplied by the rights of local or municipal 
bodies. The right of a board, a vestry, or the council of an 
urban district, to the control of local affairs within a particular 
area, affords a complete parallel to the rights of States to their 
independence ; and is constantly clung to by such bodies, and 
the mass of the inhabitants whom they represent, with a tenacity 
similar to that with which nations often cling to their national 
rights. How can the party which is foremost in its approval ot 
the municipal unification of London, and the absorption of smaller 
authorities by the London County Council, maintain that local 
imdependence is the sacred and inherent right of every small 
district that at one time possessed it? They cannot maintain 
this, and they do not. They maintain the precise contrary. 
They maintain that these rights lapse, as soon as their possession 
by some minority becomes, owing to circumstances, prejudicial 
to the interests of the majority. And in all cases in which this 
injury to the majority is proved, impartial judges will agree with 
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them. The objections of the inhabitants, though a certain weight 
is accorded to them, are never allowed to outweigh other con- 
siderations, if these are stronger; and local rights are constantly 
taken away from those who resent their loss, and have made 
every effort to maintain them. It is impossible to construct any 
moral or philosophic theory which shall differentiate, in any 
essential way, the rights of a nation to administer its own national 
affairs, from the rights of the inhabitants of a locality to adminis- 
ter its own local affairs. A small isolated town may have a 
perfect right to self-government, so long as it remains isolated ; 
but when it comes to be surrounded by a large town, like 
Manchester, this right, if it interferes with Manchester, may 
necessarily be with justice taken from it, and could not be with 
justice maintained. And the rights of nations are speculatively 
in essentially the same position. 

And now let us consider them under their practical, their legal, 
or their quasi-legal aspect. We shall see that in the world, as it 
exists at the present time, these rights are much more limited, 
when regarded as practical rights, than they are when considered 
as moral or speculative rights. It is absurd to say that any 
nation has a practical right, or sometimes that it even has a moral 
right, to attempt to maintain anything which it is not strong 
enough to maintain. Thus, if the republic of San Marino were to 
re-establish slavery, Italy would have a perfect right to interfere 
with the republic of San Marino; but if Italy were to re-establish 
slavery, the republic of San Marino would have no right to inter- 
fere with Italy. It could not do so practically; and to say that 
it had a right to do so, morally or speculatively, would be like 
saying that a man has a moral right to fly. He would have, if 
he could grow wings; but as he cannot, his right is nothing. A 
practical right to independence may no doubt pertain to many 
States, which in themselves are small and weak; for their 
independence, as in the case of Belgium, may be guaranteed by 
other Powers; and if it is to the interest of all these Powers that 
its independence should be preserved, it may defy the wishes of 
any one of these Powers, unless the others share them, and 
consent to join in coercing it. But force, though it operates 
indirectly, is at the root of the matter still ; whilst in the case of 
the Great Powers themselves, their practical right to their 
independence depends on force in an obvious and direct way. It 
depends on their power of maintaining it; or on the extent of 
the probable evils that would arise out of any attempt to interfere 
with it. In the absence of any world-wide Power, which is 
superior to individual States, which is capable of judging 
impartially what is for the universal good, and of coercing even 
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the greatest State if it uses its independence ill, the ability of the 
great States to be independent is the measure of their practical 
right to be so; and their ability depends on their actual or 
estimated strength in war. On no other basis, as the world is at 
present, can any national or international order exist. 

This state of affairs, no doubt, does not satisfy ideal reason ; 
and schemes accordingly are being constantly brought out for 
superseding war by some method of international arbitration. 
Indeed, in individual cases, war has been actually thus obviated. 
But it has always been apparent that arbitration would be liable 
to break down if one or other of the opposed States, on whose 
alleged rights it adjudicated, should deny the justice of the 
award and consequently refuse to be bound by it. It has there- 
fore been proposed that all the neutral States should agree, in 
such a case, to make use of their armaments in order to compel 
such a State to submission. It has been proposed, also, that, by 
a general agreement, all States should reduce their armaments 
proportionately, in order to incapacitate them, so far as is possible, 
for any other use than this united and peace-compelling service. 
Now, we will not dwell, for the moment, on the difficulties of such 
ascheme as this. For argument’s sake let us assume it to be 
practicable ; and we shall find that it results in an arrangement 
of a kind that is already familiar to us. It is neither more nor 
less than a scheme for converting the separate States or Govern- 
ments of the world into one great GScumenical Trust, under which 
armies would become a species of international police, and the 
nations or States bear the same relation to the central arbitrating 
body that separate factories, mines, or oil-companies bear, under 
Trusts, to a central controlling Board. But though sueh an 
arrangement might obviate the necessity of war, what would be 
its effect on the rights of States to their independence? It 
would prevent any one State taking from another its indepen- 
dence; but it would do this by taking their independence away 
from all. The right of each separate State to do as it pleased, 
even in respect of its own internal affairs, would, if its conduct 
of them proved obnoxious to other States, be interfered with far 
more certainly by a central power which, having passed judg- 
ment on its conduct, should be able to direct against it the force 
of all other States except itself, than it would be by the action of 
any one of these States singly, with whom it should settle the 
matter by the method of ordinary war. 

Thus the only means, other than ordinary war, or the ability to 
make war with a reasonable chance of success, by which the right 
of States to their independence could be practically established, 
would result in the formal acknowledgment of the principle 
that these rights were contingent, and were constantly liable to 
VOL. XXXY, 49 
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change in accordance with considerations, of which the wishes of 
the States individually were only one out of many. But the 
practical difficulties in the way of this “trustification ” of States, 
render it impossible to consider the scheme seriously. We must, 
then, fall back on the existing condition of things. We must 
acknowledge that this independence of States, regarded as a 
practical right, is merely another name for their ability to preserve 
their independence ; and we must recognize that to say that all 
States have practically an equal right to be independent is as 
meaningless as to say that they have all an equal right to be 
equally large, to be equally powerful, to have equally defensible 
frontiers, equally numerous armies, and equally good generals. 
The only side of the question to which any general principles 
can be applied, is the speculative or moral side of it. To this, 
therefore, we will now return. 

We have already seen that the speculative or moral right of 
States to their independence is no more general than their 
practical right, but is equally contingent on circumstances; and 
that there is no other speculative standard by which the case of 
each State can be judged, than the relation of its independence 
to the general welfare, the happiness or the moral elevation of 
the greatest number of human beings affected by it. This 
principle, however, as a general principle, is not merely negative. 
It can be expressed in a positive form. Among civilized nations, 
in respect of individual rights, it is an accepted maxim that each 
man has a right to his liberty—a right to pursue his happiness 
according to his own conception of it, and according as his 
circumstances and natural abilities permit—so long as_ this 
liberty does not in any way interfere with the similar use of a 
similar liberty by others. In the same way, we may say aggre- 
gates of human beings, such as nations, have a right of the 
same kind to pursue their own happiness in any way they please, 
so long as it does not interfere with the exercise of the same 
right by other aggregates ; and amongst the elements of happiness 
of which men in aggregates are capable, is the possession of 
national independence. It may therefore be admitted, that 
speculatively each State has a right to its independence, because 
this independence is an element of happiness to its citizens, and 
that it is, in consequence, speculatively wrong to interfere with 
it, so long as its independence does not interfere with the 
happiness of the citizeas, infinitely more numerous, of other 
States. 

It is impossible here to do more than glance at the causes 
which give national independence its value in the eyes of 
particular aggregates of men; but the question of whether, in 
each case, this right to the enjoyment of it is valid, depends very 
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largely on what these causes may be. Sometimes the principal 
cause is racial character and temperament; sometimes racial 
antipathy to other races, or a want of sympathy with them. 
Sometimes it is merely a certain national pride; sometimes, also, 
it involves a selfishness on the part of the citizens, who, possess- 
ing resources or facilities for international communication, which 
they do not care to use themselves, are doggedly unwilling to 
permit the use of them to other nations. 

Now, so far as racial temperament and national pride are 
concerned, the former has constantly a close connection with 
happiness; and the latter in itself, to say the least of it, is a 
legitimate element of it. But both, whilst in many cases 
justifying a nation’s right to its independence, are in others the 
chief causes which render that right untenable; for no causes 
have been more fruitful in producing wars, the results of which 
have been prejudicial to all parties concerned. Therefore to 
destroy the independence of States which are continually 
wrangling amongst themselves may be often the right and 
the duty of some superior Power. When, however, their inde- 
pendence produces no evil results, racial and national feeling 
must be held to afford it a sound speculative basis. But the 
kind of selfishness just alluded to, which may be called the 
bastard child of these feelings, and which prompts the citizens of 
a State to withhold from the world at large advantages which 
it will not, or cannot, use itself, stands on a different footing. For 
this there is no speculative defence. A State, animated by 
an obstructive selfishness of this kind, is in a position analogous 
to that of an individual who, owning the land which separated 
two large towns, should attempt to prevent the construction of 
a railway connecting them. Such an individual would be forced 
to allow the railway to be constructed. For any loss he might 
suffer, of an economie kind, he would be compensated, full 
recognition thus far being given to the rights of property; but 
he would not be compensated for any accidental mortification 
which the frustration of his own peculiar selfishness might entail 
on him. And the case of a State, in the position now referred 
to, is similar. It weuld, as a matter of speculative right, be 
amenable to treatment at the hands of another State, or of other 
States, the same in kind as that to which our supposed obstruc- 
tive landowner would be amenable at the hands of the law of 
his own country. 

But here we are brought back again to the old difficulty. 
There is no Power in the world which can adjudicate between 
nations in respect of their national rights, like the powers which 
adjudicate between men in respect of their individual rights. 
Each litigant has to be his own judge and jury, and executive 
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justice is represented by the force or the fear of arms. In spite 
of this, however, the broad speculative principle remains that 
the independence of even the weakest States ought to be 
respected by powerful States, so long as their independence, 
whilst conducing to their own happiness, does not interfere with 
the welfare, or result in any shock to the moral feeling, of 
other States representing a larger portion of humanity. 

But this being admitted, there is a further more important fact 
to be noticed. If such a weak State, which is adjacent to, 
or is surrounded by, the territories of a great State, retains 
its independence, which the great State might, if it chose, 
destroy, but forbears to do so in deference to its own sense of 
what is equitable, the right of the weak State is of an essentially 
different kind from that of the right to independence possessed 
by its powerful neighbour. It is different, because it is 
guaranteed by an essentially different sanction. The right of 
the great State is guaranteed by something which is internal to 
itself. The right of the weak State is guaranteed by something 
which is external to itself. It is guaranteed by the forbearance 
of the great State, which guarantee rests on the dictates of the 
great State’s conscience as to what, under the circumstances, is 
equitable. If, therefore, owing to a change in circumstances, the 
great State comes to feel that the weak State uses its rights 
in any unjustifiable manner, the weak State’s guarantee of 
its independence necessarily disappears at once. It ceases to 
exist, in accordance with the dictates of the same conscience 
to which, in the first instance, it owed the continuance of 
its existence, and in the absence of any external power which 
can judge between the consciences of the two, the conscience 
of the more powerful State must necessarily be the arbiter 
of the situation. If a Christian giant and a Mahometan 
dwarf are living together on a desert island, the giant may 
feel bound to give the dwarf independence with regard to 
the practices of the religion which he professes. But if the 
dwarf should maintain that his religion enjoined on him, as 
a duty, to indulge in any disgusting practices under the 
giant’s eyes, or to kick the giant’s shins, or to run pins into 
his legs, the giant’s Christian conscience would certainly not 
prohibit him from seizing the dwarf by the scruff of the neck and 
kicking him till he agreed to administer his. internal affairs in a 
way that was absolutely in accordance with the giant’s sense of 
what was becoming. The giant would be absolutely right 
in acting in such a manner; nor would he be any the less right 
if the features and disposition of the dwarf bore an exact resem- 
blance to those of Mr. Paul Kruger. 
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THE HOUSE OF USNA. 
A DRAMA IN A WOOD. 
AS PRODUCED AT THE GLOBE THEATRE BY THE STAGE SOCIETY. 


Nors.—Concobar mae Nessa was King of Ulster and High-King of the hish 
nations at the beginning of the Christian era. By some chroniclers his reign is 
said to be synchronous with the mortal years of Christ. 

Concobar had founded the knightly order of ‘‘ The Red Branch,” and by his 
own force of will and the power of his nation (the Ultonians, the people of Uladh, 
or Ulster) had become not only High-Kingof Ireland, but dreamed to make of its 
nations one nation, and that he and his sons and his son’s sons should be its kings. 
In this he disregarded both the prophecies of the seers and the will of the gods ; 
fof he had long schemed, and at last accomplished, a deed of evil and treachery 
upon three of the champions of Gaeldom, Naysha(Naois) and his two brothers, the 
sons of Usna, though the hero Usna had been allied to him and was bond-brother 
in war and courtesy. 

The period of this drama is the year following Concobar’s inveterate hate and 
treacherous murder of Naysha and his brothers because of Naysha’s love for Deirdré 
(the King’s ward and the most beautiful woman of her time, and by Concobar 
destined to be his queen) and Deirdré’s for Naysha. Because of broken kingly 
honour, and the slaying of the sons of Usna and the death of Deirdré, Concobar’s 
own son, Cormac Conlingas, with other champions, seceded from him and joined 
his dread enemy Queen Meave, then advancing against him from the middle pro- 
vinees and the west. Conaill Carna, the youthful Setanta (already famous as 
Cuchulain), and others remained to fight with vain magnificent heroism against 
the will of the gods. 

It is at this juncture that Cormac, suddenly deciding to return to Uladh, is 
seduced by his great love for the wife of Cravetheen the Harper, and, while with 
her, is burned to death by Cravetheen. 

When the drama opens, Concobar (already, as was presaged, brought to the verge 
of madness by his love for Deirdré and by his unkingly and treacherous deed) does 
not know that this new evil is come upon him and his house and nation, though 
all is already lost. 


PERSONAGES. 


Concopar MAC Nessa. King of Ulster and High-King of 
Ireland. 

Dvuacn. A Druid. 

Cort. An Old Blind Harper. 

CRAVETHEEN. A Harper of the Kingship of Conairey Mor. 

Mainé. A Boy. 

and 

Utronian Warriors. 
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UnsEEN: Mourners passing through the forest with the charred 
bodies of Cormac Conlingas and Eilidh the Fair. 
Chorus of Harpers. 


Tue Hovse or Uswna. 
ScENE I. 


Open glade in a forest of pines and ouks, with afternoon sun- 
light gleaming redly behind the boles. Confused cries are 
heard, but faintly, as though a long way off. Suddenly a 
wild, suvage, dishevelled figure, clad in deerskin and hide- 
bound leggings, slips forward rapidly and furtively from 
tree to tree. His long dark locks full about his misshapen 
shoulders: his left arm is ina sling: in his right hand he 
carries a spear. He stands listening intently. 

Abruptly he starts, and lifts his spear, but slowly lowers it as an old 
man, blind, clad in a white robe, with gold circlet round his 
waist, with an oak-fillet round his head, comes forward 
leaning on « staf. 

Cort. Who is it beside me in the wood? I hear the quick 
breath of one who . . . of one who hunts .. . or is 
hunted. 

CRAVETHEEN. Druid,] am astranger. WhereamI? Tell me 
your name ? 

Cort. Iam Coel the Druid . . . Coel the old blind harper. 

CRAVETHEEN. Itooamaharper. I am Cravetheen the Harper. 
I am warrior and chief harper to the great king Conairey Mor. 
I crave sanctuary, Coel the Harper! I crave sanctuary 
quick ! quick! 

Corr. From whom ? 

(The confused cries are louder and grow louder, then cease. 

CRAVETHEEN (shaking his spear). From them. 

CorL. You are safe here. Tell me this, you who are called 
Cravetheen: where is Cormac Conlingas, the son of the High-King 
Concobar? Does he hasten north to the side of his father whom 
he deserted, because Concobar the king slew the sons of Usna, 
and because Deirdré died of that great sorrow, Deirdré, the wife 
of Naysha, the pride of the house of Usna. 

CRAVETHEEN (with savage mocking). Ay, a great king truly, 
Concobar, the son of Nessa! From childhood he kept the beautiful 
Deirdré to be his queen, but Naysha swooped like a hawk and 
carried her to the north, because each loved each and laughed at 
the king. And then did the great Concobar track him through 
Kiré to Alba? No! Did he force the sword upon him, Deirdré’s 
beloved? No! For two years he lay like a wolf on a hillside 
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staring at a far-offfold . . . and then with smooth words he 
won Naysha and his two hero-brothers, and the beautiful Deirdré, 
and gave kingly warrant to them . . . and then, ha! then there 


was the noise of swords, then there were red streams of blood, where 
the House of Usna fought the fight of three heroes against a multi- 
tude . .. andtheirshameful gloriousdeath . . . andthen 
Deirdré, wonder of the world, did Concobar win her at the last ? 
No! No! She fell dead by the side of him whom she loved, 
by the body of Naysha, the son of Usna! A true queen, Deirdré 
the Beautiful ! 

CoEL (raising his staff). Who are you? Who are you? No 
sanctuary here for the foe of Concobar the king ! 

CRAVETHEEN (with a loud, wailing, chanting voice). I am the voice 
of the House of Usna. I am the voice in the wind crying for ever 
and ever “Kings shall lie in the dust: great princes shall be 
brought to shame: the champions of the mighty shall be as 
swordsmen waving reeds, as spearmen spearing the grass, as men 
pursuing and wooing shadows!” (.1 moment’s pause.) Ay, by the 
sun and wind, Coel the Blind, I am the broken spear of the great 
gods . . . the spear to slay them that foully slew the sons of 
Usna . . . the spear to goad to madness Concobar the king! 

CoEL (angrily). Tell me, mad fool, do you fly from the wrath 
of Cormac Conlingas, the son of Concobar ? 

CRAVETHEEN (laughing mockingly). Cormac, the son of Concobar ! 
Cormac Conlingas, Cormac of the Yellow Locks! No, no, old 
man, I do not fly before the wrath of Cormac the Beautiful! Nor 
shall any man again fly before him, before Cormac, the son of 
Concobar! 


CoEL (eagerly). What! is the king’s son dead . . . is he 
slain ? 

CRAVETHEEN (coming close, and speaking low, in a changed voice). 
Old man, there was a woman of my people as beautiful as Deirdré. 
She loved an Ultonian, that had for name Cormac .. . Cormac 


Conlingas. But Conairey Mor was fierce with anger at that, and 
sent him away, and against her will, and gave her to me, who 
loved her, though she hated me. SoI took her tomy Din. But 
this Cormac came there and found her . . . and I 

oh, I too came back there suddenly, and learned that he was 
there! (A long wailing chant is heard.) 

Cort. Hush! What is that? 

CRAVETHEEN (still leaning close, and speaking low). That? .. . 
That is the moaning of those who carry hither to Concobar the 
dead bodies of Cormac, his son, and Eilidh the Fair. (Suddenly 
springing back, and crying loudly.) For I set fire to the great Dun, 
O Coel the Blind, and I laughed when the red flames swept up to 
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where the sleepers lay—and they died, Cormac and Eilidh, to the 
glad death-song of me, Cravetheen the Harper! Two charred logs 
these mourners carry now—Ah-h-h! (As se cries a spear whirls 
across the stage from left to right, then another, then a third, which 
strikes the ground at CRAVETHEEN’S feet. Wild cries are heard—a 
} rush—and six or eight Ultonian warriors leay forward, erying as 
they seize him :) 

Warriors. Death to the Harper !—death to Cravetheen the 
Harper, who has slain the king’s son! 


ScENE IT. 
In the background, vague in the moonlight, the walls of w great 
Din or ancient Lrish fortress, half obscured by trees. To the 


4 right, in deep shadow, an oak. CONCOBAR, wrapt in a white 
4 robe, with a fillet of gold round his head, leans in silence 
4 against the oak. In front, in the moonlight, the boy MAINE, 
BI e . . . 


clad ina deershin, lies on the ground, looking towards the king, 
# and playing softly upon a reed with secen holes in it. 
: Conconar, Hush. (Matné ceases playing.) 
Concopar (coming slowly forward). Where is Deirdré ? 
MAINE (unstirring, plays softly). 
Concopar (slowly advances, till he stands abore MAINE, and 
:. looks down at him, in silence). Where is Deirdré ? 
: MAINE (taking the reed from his mouth, in a low, prolonged, 
‘ chanting voice): Deirdré is dead! Deirdré the Beautiful is dead, 
is dead ! | 
A Conconar. It is the voice of my dreams. 
Mang. Deirdré is dead! Deirdré the Beautiful is dead, is dead! 
: ConcoBaR (muttering). Duach the Wise. . . . Where is 
a Duach the Wise? These were his words: “ In the whisper of the 
i leaf by night, in the first moaning air of the new wind, in the voice 
of the wave, that which has been is told, that which is to be is 
known.” O heart of my heart. . . . Deirdré, my love, my 
i desire! (MAINE rises and goes silently over to the ork, and leans 
4 against it, lost in shadow.) Heart of my heart, Deirdré! Love of 
iny love, desire of all desire—can no voice rise to those red lips, 
red as rowans, in that silent place? There is no sadness like 
unto the sadness of the king. Dream of dreams, | trampled all 
dreams till the hour of my desire, and in that hour you were stolen 
tl from me: and in his heart the king was as a swineherd herding 
swine, a helot,a slave. Was it I who put death upon Naysha the 
Fair? Was it I who put death upon the sons of Usna? It was 
not I, by the Sun and the Moon! It was the beauty of Deirdré. 
O beauty too great and sore! Deirdré, love of my love, sorrow of 
my sorrow, grief of my grief! I am old, because of my sorrow. 
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There is no king so great that he may not perish because of a 
woman’slove. She sleeps: she sleeps: she is not dead! I will go 
to the grianén, and will ery //eart o Beauty, awake! It is I, 
Concobar the King! She will hear, and she will put white hands 
through her hair, and T will see her eyes like stars, and her face 
pale ard wonderful as dawn, and her lips like twilight water, and 
she will sigh, and my heart will be as wind fainting in hot grass, 
and I will laugh because that I am made king of the world and as 
the old gods, but greater than they, greater than they, greater than 
they ! 

MAINE (chanting slowly from the shadow). Deirdré is dead! 
Deirdré the Beautiful is dead, is dead! 

ConconaR (slowly turning, and looking towards the shadow 
whence the sound came). Who spoke? (Stlence.) 

ConconarR. Who spoke? (7'urning again) :—It was the pulse of 
my heart. They lie who say that Deirdré is dead. The sons 
of Usna are dead. May the dust of Naysha rot among the worms 
of the earth. It was he who was king, not I: It was he whom 
Deirdr¢é loved—Deirdré, who was so fair, the most beautiful of 
women; my dream, my love! (A long wailing cry is heard. 
CoNCOBAR lifts his head, and listens.) 

Conconar. It is Duach. The Druid has deep wisdom. I will 
ask him to tell me where Deirdré is. There is no woman in the 
world for me but the daughter of Felim. Her beauty is more 
terrible than day to the creatures of the night; more mysterious 
than night to the winged children of the noon. (The boughs dispart, 
and « tall, white-haired man, clad in white, with a gold belt, and 
with a wreath of oak leaves, enters from the left.) 

Duacu. Hail, O king! 

Concopar. I heard the howl of the grey wolf, but now you 
come alone. Where is the wolf ? 

Duacu, There was no wolf. It was an image only of your 
own mind. It was but your own sorrow, O king. 

Concosar. ‘Tell me, Duach, who live in yonder great Diin ? 

Duacu (looking at the king curiously, then slowly). Concobar 
the king; and the comrades of the king, and his guards: his 
harpers and poets; the women of the household. 

Concozpar. Can you see the grianin, Duach ? 

Dvacn. I see the grianan, Concobar mac Nessa. 

Concopar. Nessa. . . yes, I am the son of Nessa, 

Nessa, who was so fair. Tell me, Duach; in her youth was she 
so beautiful as the harpers and poets say ? 

Duacu. She was so beautiful that few looked at her un- 
' troubled. in her eyes youths dreamed; old men looked back. 
To all men Nessa was a light and a flame. 
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Concopar. Was she fair, as Deirdré is fair? Was she beautiful, 
as Deirdré is beautiful ? 

Dvuacu. Deirdré, whom you have slain, is dead. 

Concosar (calling). Deirdré, dear love,come! I am here! I 
wait ! 

Dvuacu. From that silence where both are, their names only 
may come back like falling dew. 

ConcoBaR. There is none so beautiful as Deirdré. 

Dvacu. She sleeps by Naysha, son of Usna. 

Concopar (furiously). You lie, old man. Naysha is dead. 

Dvuacu. She sleeps by Naysha, son of Usna. 

ConcoBar (troubled), Tell me! When shall she wake? 

Dvuacu. She shall wake no more. 

Concopar. Speak no lies, Druid. I heard her laugh a brief 
while ago. She came out into the woods at the rising of the 
moon. 

Dvuacu. She will wake no more. (Silence) 

Duacu. Hearken, Concobar mac Nessa! That was an evil 
deed, the slaying of the sons of Usna. They were the noblest in 
all the Gaeldom of Eri and Alba. 

Concoxar (sullenly). They are dead. 

Dvuacu. They are more to be feared dead than when their 
young, sweet, terrible life was upon them. Their voices cry for 
vengeance, and all men hear. Women whisper. 

Conconar. What do they whisper ? 

Duacu. “ Most fair and beautiful were the sons of Usna, slain 
treacherously by Concobar the High-King.” 

Concopar. What vengeance is called for by those who cry for 
an eric ? 

Dvuacu. It is no eric they cry, but the broken honour of the 
king. 

Concopar. And what do the young men say ? 

Dvuacu. They say: “ /Te has slain the image of our desire, 

Conconar. And what is the burthen of the song the singers 
sing ? 

Duacu. “ The beauty of the world is now as an old song that is 
sung.” (Silence. Matnt, from the shadow of the oak, strikes a note, 
and, in a low voice, chants slowly— 

Deirdré is dead! Deirdré the Beautiful is dead, is dead !) 

Concopar. Can dreams have a voice ? 

Dvacu. They alone speak. It is our spoken words that are the 
idle dreams. 

Conconar. Dreams—dreams. I am sick of dreams! It is love 
I long for—my lost love! my lost love! 

Dvuacu, It is a madness, that love. 
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Conconar. Better that madness than all wisdom. (Silence. 
Main&, playing a note or two, slowly chants, from the shadow of the 


oak— 
Deirdré is dead! Deirdvé the Beautiful is dead, is dead !) 


Concozar. Duach, can dreams speak ? 

Dvuacu (aside), The dead, old wisdom, the wind, dreams—these 
speak. All else are troubled murmurs, confused cries, echoes of 
echoes. (CoNncoBar stands with outstretched arms, staring towards the 
Din). 

Dvuacu. Death and beauty are in his eyes. 

ConcoBaR (with a sudden, passionate gesture, flinging up his arms 
supplicatingly). Deirdré, my queen, my dream, my desire! Death 
and beauty were in your eyes as a little child, oh, fawn of women, 
when I lit my dreams at your face before the House of Usna did 
me that bitter, bitter wrong! . . . that bitter, bitter wrong! 
O Naysha, more terrible your quiet smile in death than all the 
armies of Meave! Deirdré, Deirdré, death and beauty are in your 
eyes, my queen, my dream, my desire! (With a sobbing ery he 
sinks to his knees, bous his head, and pulls his robe about him. 
MaIneE slowly advances from the shadow, softly playing on his reed- 
Hute.) 

Dvuacu. Sing! 

MAINE (sings) : 


Dim face of Beauty haunting all the world, 

Fair face of Beauty all too fair to see, 

Where the lost stars adown the heavens are hurled, 
There, there alone for thee 
May white peace be. 


For here, where all the dreams of men are whirled 
Like sere, torn leaves of autumn to and fro, 
There is no place for thee in all the world, 

Who drifted as a star, 

Beyond, afar. 


Beauty, sad face of Beauty, Mystery, Wonder, 
What are these dreams to foolish babbling men— 
Who cry with little noises neath the thunder 

Of ages ground to sand, 
To a little sand ? 


(CoNCOBAR slowly vises. He turns and looks at MAINE.) 
Concozar. Who made that song ? 
Marne. Cormac the Red, the father of my father, and son of 
Felim the Harper. 
Concopar. Felim! . . . Felim the Harper—it was he who 
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was the father of Deirdré. He harps no more, (Turning to DUACH.) 
Do you remember when we went to the house of Felim the Harper 
in the days of my youth? Do you remember the birthnight of 
Deirdré ? 

Duacu. - Ay. 

Concosar. And the prophecy of Cathba the Arch-Druid ? 

Duacn. Ay: that before his eyes he saw a sea of blood, and 
saw it rise and rise and rise till it overflowed great straths, and 
laved the flanks of high hills, and from the summits of the moun- 
tains poured down upon the lands of the Gael in a thundering 
flood, blood-red, to the blood-red sea. 

CoNncOBAR (troubled, and moving slowly to and fro). Did Cathba 
see the end ? 

Dvuacu. He saw the end. 

Concopar. It was but the idle wisdom of a dreamer. 

Duacu. That idle wisdom is the utterance of the gods. The 
dreamers and poets and seers are their voices. 

Concopar. What were the last words of Cathba the Wise ? 

Dvuacn. That Eiré, the most beautiful of all lands under the 
sun, should be the saddest of all lands under the sun. Blood shall 
run in that land till Famine shall stalk through it, he said: and 
tears shall be shed for it in every age: and all wisdom and beauty 
and hope shall grow there: and she shall be a lamp, and then 
know the darkness of darkness. But before the end she shall be a 
sovereign land again, and the nations shall bow before her as the 
soul of peoples born anew. For into all the nations of the world, 
he said, Hiré shall die but shall live again. She shall be the soul 
of the nations. 

Concopark. Too many dreams . . . too many dreams ? 

Duacu. Cathba saw all that is to be. 

Concosbar. If Feliin the Harper were to come again. 

Duacu. He would ask: Where is Emain Macha, the royal city, 
the beautiful city? Where are the sons of Usna? Where is 


Deirdré, the most beautiful of women? Where is the glory of the 
Red Branch ? 


CoNncoBAR (confusedly). The Red Branch! . . . The Red 
Branch! At least, at least, the Red Branch stands! 
Dvuacu. What of Fergus? . . . what of Cormac Conlingas ? 


They and a third of the Red Branch are gone from you: Fergus, 
the first champion of Ulla; Cormac Conlingas, the greatest of your 
sons, the king that is to be! 

Concosar. Conaill Carnais with me . . . and Setanta the 
wonderful youth, that is called Cuchulain. 


Duacu. Yet neither they nor the gods themselves shall in the 
end prevail. 
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CoNCOBAR (with sudden passionate entreaty). Duach, win back 
to me my son Cormac, and I will give you whatsoever you will— 
yea, my kingship. Him only do I love of all men, him only, my 
son who is so fair and proud and beautiful. He shall be high- 
king; he and he only is the son of my kinghood. 

Dvuacu. That which is to be, will be. 

Concosar (looking fixedly at him). Shall not Cormac Conlingas 
be king after me ? 

Dvuacu. Have you forgotten, O king! Cormac mac Concobar 
is in arms against you. He and Fergus and a third of the Red 
Branch are with Queen Meave, whose armies gather to overwhelm 
you, to do to Ulla as the Great Queen has already done to Emain 
Macha, your proud city. 

CoNCOBAR. Cormac, my son, my son! 

Duacu. These were the words he sent: “For that which you 
did upon Naysha and the sons of Usna, and for that shame which 
you brought upon Fergus mac Roy, and because of the beauty of 
Deirdré which is no more in the world because of you 
the Sword and Sorrow, Sorrow and the Sword !” 

CONCOBAR (angrily and impatiently). I care not! I care not! 
He shall be king. Listen! Duach; I will send word to Cormac 
that I am weary of the kingship. He shall be Tanist, with all 
power. He shall be the Ard-Righ himself. He shall save Eiré. 
‘The prophecies of Cathba shall be set at nought. He shall be a 
great king. All Eiré shall call him king. All the Gaeldom shall 
call him Ard-Righ. His son’s sons shall reign after him. Ireland 
shall be made one and sovran, because of this great king —Cormac, 
the son of Concobar, the son of Flachtna, kings and sons of kings ! 

Dvuacu. Beware, O Concobar, of the foam of dreams. It is 
only the great wave that will lift Eiré. 

Conconar. The great wave? Shall not that be the king ? 

Dvacu. Through no king can Eiré become one and sovran, 
but only through the kinglihood of her sons and daughters. In 
the end, when all are royal of soul, Eiré shall be the first of the 
nations of the world. 

CONCOBAR (confusedly). Intheend? . . . Intheend? Of 
what do you speak ? Cormac shall be king, he and his sons after 
him. ‘The blood of the gods is in Essa, his wife. 

Duacu (leaning forward, and staring into the king's face). 
Kssa? . . . Have you not heard? Essa is dead ! 

Conconar. Essa is not dead. I saw her and Deirdré and 
Dectera, my sister, and my mother Nessa, walking in the wood at 
the rising of the moon. 

Dvacu (muttering). Ay, that might well be. It is the hour 
of the dead. 
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ConcoBar (sadly). Is she dead, Essa, daughter of Etain the 
Wonderful ? 

Dvacu. She is not dead, being of the Divine race. But her 
body lies at Rath Nessa, where in the dream of death she can look 
for ever upon the Hill of Tara. 

Concopar. Hopes fall about me as old leaves. (4 pause.) 
Nevertheless, I will send word to Cormac at the camp of Queen 
Meave. There shall be no more war. Cormac Conlingas shall be 
king. 

Dvacu. Cormac is not there. He is one of the nine hostages 
at the Din of Conairey Mor, the king of the Middle Province. 
Meave marches against him. 

Concopar. Fergus was king no more because of Nessa: I am 
king no more because of Deirdré. She is not here, the beautiful 
Deirdré. She is here no more. I will go into the woods. I will 
go into the woods, and upon the hills. I am led by dreams and 
visions. Deirdré, my dream and my desire ! 

Dvacu (aside), The prophecy of the sting that was to sting to 
madness the King of the Ultonians! The gods see far ! 


Concosar (starting). Who . . . what is that ? 

Dvacu. I see nothing. 

CoNcoBAR (pointing). Look! . . . yonder . . . awhite 
hound—a white hound, that moves through the wood! How swift 
and silent . . . see, his head is low .. . he is on the 
trail . . . is it Rumac? (An echo in the woods calls Rumac! 
Cormac! Cormac! ConcoBarR moves backward a step.) What! 
Cormac! . . . Cormac? . . . my son Cormac! 


Dvacu (staring into the dusk of the woods). I see no hound. 
Where is the white hound ? 

ConcopaR. Yonder . . . undertheoaks . . . he goes 
swiftly to the place where he was born. 

Dvuacn. Who? 

Concopar. Cormac. Cormac Conlingas, my son. Is this evil 
fallen upon me because of the death of Deirdré? Is this evil come 
upon me out of the House of Usna ? 

Dvuacu. The House of Usna is in the dust. 

ConcoBAR (distraught, loudly chants). 


The grey wind weeps, the grey wind weeps, the grey wind weeps ; 
Dust on her breasts, dust in her eyes, the grey wind weeps ! 


Duacu. The hound is g5ne. ? 

CoNncoBaR (putting his finger on his lips). Hush! do you hear the 
little children of the wind . . . rustling and laughing ‘ 
the little children of the wind? Or are they the little white feet 
of those who come at dusk? Or are they the waves of the Moyle 
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‘ tears, tears, sighs, oh tears, tears, tears, of Deirdré upon 
the dark waters of the Moyle! 

Duacu. Deirdré is in that far place where your hound of old 
is . . . Where Rumac bays against a moon that does not set 
or wane. 

Concosar (calling). Rumac! Rumac! (cho, Cormac! Cormac!) 
Cormac, my beautiful son! Cormac! come! come! (1 sound of 
a harp is heard, Both start.) 

Concopar. Who comes ? 

Duacu. Someone comes through the wood. 

ConcoBaR (drawing his sword). It is Naysha, son of Usna. 
Night after night I hear him come harping through the woods. 
Sometimes I see him, standing under an oak. He calls upon 
Deirdré. 

Dvuacu. It is Coel mac Coel, the old blind harper—he who 
loved Macha the great queen, and was blinded by her because that 
he loved overmuch. He alone wandered free out of Emain Macha 
when the beautiful city was laid waste. He is not alone; there are 
the young bards and minstrels with him. For the last three 
nights they have come in the darkness, and sung before the Royal 
Diin the song of Macha and her beautiful city which Coel made. 
Hark! They sing now. (The noise of harps and tympans. From 
the wood comes the loud chanting voice of COEL): 


O, ’tis a good house, and a palace fair, the Din of Macha, 
And happy with a great household is Macha there : 
Druids she has, and bards, minstrels, harpers, knights ; 
Hosts of servants she has, and wonders beautiful and rare, 
But nought so wonderful and sweet as her face, queenly fair, 
O Macha of the Ruddy Hair ! 


(Chori voices in a loud, swelling chant): 


O Macha of the Ruddy Hair! 
COEL chants : 
The colour of her great Din is the shining whiteness of lime, 
And within it are floors strewn with green rushes and couches white 
Soft wondrous silks and blue gold-claspt mantles and furs 
Are there, and jewelled golden cups for revelry by night: 
Thy yriandn of yold and glass is filled with sunshine-light, 
O Macha, queen by day, queen by night ! 
(Choric | “oives) $ 


O Macha, queen by day, queen by night! 
Beyond the green portals, and the brown and red thatch of wings 
Striped orderly, the wings of innumerous stricken birds, 
A wide shining floor reaches from wall to wall, wondrously carven 
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Out of a sheet of silver, whereon are yraven swords 
Tatricately ablaze ; mistress of many hoards 
Art thou, Macha of few words! 
(Choric Voices) : 
O Macha of few words! 
Fair indeed is thy couch, but fairer still is thy throne, 
A chair it is, all of a blaze of wonderful yellow gold : 
There thou sittest, and watchest the women going to antl fro, 
Each in garments fair and with long locks twisted fold in fold : 
With the joy that ts in thy house men would not grow old, 
O Macha, proud, austere, cold. 
(Chorvic Voices) : 
O Macha, proud, austere, cold. 


Of a strety there is much joy to be had of thee and thine, 
There in the song-sweet sunlit bowers in that place ; 
Wounded men might sink in sleep and be well content 
So to sleep, and to dream perchance, and know no other grace 
Than to wake and look betimes on thy proud queenly face, 
O Macha of the Proud Face ! 
(Chorice Voices) : 
O Macha of the Proud Face! 


And if there be any here who wish to know more of this wonder, 
Go, you will find all as I have shown, as I have said : 


From beneath its portico, thatched with wings of birds blue and yellow, 


fivaches a yreen lawn, where a fount is fed 
Irom crystal and gems: of crystal and gold each bed 
In the house of Macha of the Ruddy Head ! 
(Chorie Voices) : 


In the house of Macha of the Ruddy Head! 


In that great house where Macha the queen has her pleasaunce 
There is everything in the whole world that a man might desire, 
God is my witness that if I say little it is for this, 
That Lam grown faint with wonder, and can no more admire, 
But say this only, that I live and die in the fire 
Of thine eyes, O Macha, iny desire, 
With thine eyes of fire! 
(Chorte Votees in a loud swelliny chant) : 
But say this only, that we live and die in the fire’ 
Of thine eyes, O Macha, Dream, Desire, 
With thine eyes of fire ! 


(Chorie Voices repeat their refrains, but fainter, and becominit 


more fuint. Last vanishing sound of the harps aed 


fminpans.) 


Coxconir. Is Emain Macha‘as a dream that is no more 
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Duacu. Emain Macha, the beautiful city, is as a dream that is 
no more. (A moan of wind.) 
Concopar. Wind, wind, nothing but wind ! 
Duacu. Clouds cover the moon. Let us go, Oking. To-night, 
dreams: the morrow waits, when dreams will be realities. 
ConcosBaR. Dreams, dreams, nothing but dreams! 


(Slowly ConcoBar and Dvuacw pass through the darkening 
gloom. The Din becomes more and more obscure. From 
the darkness to the right a single flute note, where MAINE 
lies). 

MAINE (chanting slowly, wnseen). Deirdré is dead! Deirdré the 
Beautiful is dead, is dead! 


ScEnE III. 


[Scene, the same. Ultonian Warriors have brought CRAVETHEEN 
THE HARPER—a misshapen savage figure, held by two warriors— 
before the king, so that CoNCOBAR might decree what manner 
of death the man is to die, because of having murdered CORMAC 
by setting fire to the Din, where he and E1inu lay, and burning 
him and his love, and all that were within the Din. 


ConcopaR. I have heard all. Let him go. What is death ? 
(CRAVETHEEN is released.) 

CRAVETHEEN. Have you no mercy, O king ? 

Concosar. Harper, you have your life. Go! 

CRAVETHEEN. Have you no mercy, O king ? 

Concopar. What is your desire ? 

CRAVETHEEN. I have but one desire, Concobar, King of Ulla. 

Concopar. Speak. 

CRAVETHEEN. It is that I may know death. 

ConcoBaR (rising, and smiling strangely). Brother, I too—I too 
have that one desire. 

CRAVETHEEN (confusedly). You . . . the king. 

MAINne’ (lying under an oak, makes a clear note on his reed-flute, and 
chants slowly, with wailing rise and fall): Deirdré is dead! Deirdré 
the Beautiful is dead, is dead! 

CRAVETHEEN (muttering). Ab, now I know! Now I know! 
(moving slowly towards the king), That cry is the cry of the House 
of Usna! The gods do not sleep, O king. That cry is the cry of 
the House of Usna! 

ConcosaR (with sudden fury, reaching out his arms as though cursing 
or abhorring the speaker). Take him away! To death! 
to death! Away with him! 

CRAVETHEEN (eagerly and triumphantly). I am the voice of the 
House of Usna, O king! 
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Concopar (furiously), Tie him to the saplings! Let him die 
the death of the oaks! 

Warriors (shouting). To the Death-tree! To the Death-tree! 
(Seize CRAVETHEEN, and drag him away into the wood.) 

Concosar (staring about him confusedly). Who spoke? (Lower, 
in a hoarse whisper.) Who spoke ? 

Dvuacu. O king, there is no evil done upon the world that the 
wind does not bring back to the feet of him who wrought it. 

Concopar. The wind! . . . The wind! 

Duacu. O king, the gods abhor most the evil that is wrought 
unworthily by the great. 

Concosar. Who are the great? . . . I have lost love, and 
my kinglihood, and my son, and all, all my hopes. Who are the 
great ? 

Dvuacu. Oking, you have slain youth, and love, and beauty. 

Concowar (wailingly). Life . . . Life . . . Life for 
ever slays youth, and love, and beauty. 

Duacu. Take not the brute law to be the divine law. O king, 
are prophecies idle ways of an idle wind? Long, long ago it was 
foretold that evil would come upon you and your house because 
of your uncontrolled desire, but what avail? Your ears were 
deaf. 

ConcoparR. Why do the gods pursue me? I am old, I am old. 

Duacu. At the kindling of the light they look into the silent 
earth, and they behold the slain bodies of Naysha and Ardan, and a 
shade stands at their grave calling night and day—ZJ am the House 
of Usna ! 

Concospar. Druid, is there no evil done upon the world, is there 
no slaying of young men, is there no falling of heroic names into 
the dust, save what I have done ? 

Dvuacu. Because of your desire you slew your kinglihood. 

Concosar. My kinglihood ? 

Duacu. More terrible than the fate of Usna is the fall of royal 
honour. More terrible than the death of Naysha is the shame put 
upon those who blindly did your will. More terrible than the 
death of Deirdré is the undoing of the great wonder and mystery 
of beauty. The godscall. . . . “ Concobar, Concobar, thy thirst 
stall be for shadows, and the rose of thy desire shall be dust within 
thy mouth !” 


CoNCOBAR (hopelessly). It was because of love. . . . It was 
because of love. 
Duacu. Yes,O king . . . love of thine own love. 
( Silence.) 


CenconarR. Evil can be undone. 
Duacu. Where are the sons of Usna ? 
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Concopar. I tell you, Druid, evil can be undone. I repent me 
of my evil. . . . I repent me of my evil. 

Dvuacu. Where are the sons of Usna? Where is the word of 
the king? Where is Deirdré, the too great beauty of this evil 
time? Where is Emain Macha, the beautiful city? Where is 
the glory of the Red Branch? Where is Cormac, Cormac Conlingas, 
who was to be king? Where stands Eiré that was to be one 
nation ? 

CoNCOBAR (in a hoarse whisper). Have all these evils come upon 
me because I was a king and loved ? 

Duacu. Because you ‘Were a king and chose the unkingly way. 

ConcoBaRr (wailingly). Good blooms like a flower that has its 
day: evil like a weed that endures, and grows and grows and 
grows. 

Duacu. But the evil that is done of kings shall cover the 
whole land. 

ConcoBar (starting, and furiously). Enough! Enough, Druid ! 
I have heard enough. I am the king (raising his sword, and 
looking towards the Warriors, shouts). Ultonians, awake! I am the 
king. I am the Red Branch. On the morrow we march. I shall 
lead you, with Conaill Carna and with Cuchulain, The armies of 
Queen Meave shall be scattered like dry leaves. Fear not the 
gods! The gods follow the victorious sword! Before the new 
moon all the gods of Gaeldom will be on our side! The Red 
Branch! The Red Branch ! 

Warriors (clashing swords and spears). The Red Branch! The 
Red Branch ! 

ConcoBar. Up with the Sunburst! Up with the banner of the 
Sunburst ! 

Warriors. The Sunburst! The Sunburst ! 

ConcoBarR (triumphantly). The gods are with us! (Lower, and 
turning to DUACH, evultantly). The gods are with us. Druid, it is 
the will of man that compels the gods, not the gods who compel man. 

Dvacn (after a momentary pause, and laying his hand on the king's 
crm). The gods are the will of man. For good and for evil the 
gods are the will of man. 

ConcoBar. Stand back, Druid. I am weary of your subtleties. 
( Shouts.) Warriors, go! On the morrow I shall lead you—I, and 
Conaill the Victorious, and Cuchulain the greatest champion of 
Eiré! 

WaRRIoRS (go, shouting, and after they have gone their voices are 
heard repeating the acclaim: Concobar! Concobar! Conaill Carna! 
Cuchulain! Cuchulain ! 

gaa (looking sombrely at Duacn). Druid, go! I would be 
alone, 
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Dvuacu. I go. But truly, yea truly, O king, you shall be alone 
from this hour. 

ConcoBAR (scornfully). Enough. Iam the king. I have great 
dreams. The gods are with ine. They have forgotten, for they 
do not long remember the dead ! 

Dvuacu (meaningly, and slowly going to the right, and exit). The 
gods neither sleep nor do they forget. (A pause.) 

ConcosaR (alone, exultantly). I am the king. I have great 
dreams. (A wailing voice from the wood. The king starts, raising 
his sword.) 

ConcopaR. Who isthat? . . . what is that? 

CRAVETHEEN (unseen, on the Death-tree). It is I, Cravetheen, in 
my hour of death. (Silence. The king stands listening. Again a 
long wailing cry.) 

CRAVETHEEN. The gods do not sleep,O king! . . . Fare- 
well (Slowly ConcoBAR lowers his sword. It falls with a crash to 
the ground. He stands as though spell-bound.) 

CoNncOBAR (in an awed whispering voice). It is the cry of the 
House of Usna! (Silence. Slowly the king lifts his hand to his face, 
and bows his head. From the wood the boy MAIn£ breathes three 
poignant notes on his reed-flute, and chants slowly with long rise and 
fall: Deirdré is dead! Deirdré the Beautiful is dead, is dead !) 


(THE END.) 


Fiona MACLEOD. 


: 
3 


THE PARLOUS CONDITION OF CRICKET. 


WHEN for years one has looked on a certain institution as perfect, 
when from childhood it has appealed to one as an ideal product 
of human ingenuity and the course of evolution, it is not without 
a certain sense of shock that one finds it subjected all at once to 
the rude breath of criticism. It is a discovery to find that 
criticism can be busy with it. It is not, in the first place, with the 
justice or the folly of the criticism that our thoughts are con- 
cerned ; the first mental condition is one of consternation that so 
perfect an institution should be criticized at all—that criticism 
should so greatly dare. 

That is the condition of mind of a good many of us when first 
we come in contact with the modern criticism of our great game of 
cricket that fills a part so important in the life and the education 
of English youth. To question its perfect blessedness is analagous 
to questioning the perfect blessedness of being bred and born a 
Briton. There seems something inalienably British in the game. 
It is a natural inheritance. 

At the first our minds are fully taken up with the surprise of 
discovering that any man can be so presumptuous as to question 
the perfect rightness of all that pertains to this our national game, 
its laws, and all the manners and customs of its devotees. It is 
only after we have become in some measure reconciled to the 
existence of such criticism that we are able to weigh its judgments 
in the balance and see whether—fearful and almost impossible 
notion !—it can have a mite of justice or justification on its side. 
It is at this second, possibly saner, certainly more temperate, frame 
of mind that we have arrived in regard to all the arrows ot 
criticism levelled at the present condition of the great and good 
gaine that we still love, whatsoever the faults that this lynx-eyed 
criticism has detected in it. We have passed the stage of shock 
at the mere existence of the critic, and can listen with more or 
less patience to what he has to say. 

One sign of the parlous condition into which the national game 
has fallen is to be seen in the very title-heading of this paper, for 
it is not at all its intention to imply that in its every development 
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and direction the game is in a parlous condition, but only in that, 
in some respects best and in other respects worst, development of 
it which is called “ first-class.” But we have fallen so much into 
the habit of regarding first-class cricket as the be-all and end- 
all of all cricket together, that when we say “ cricket,” we do in 
common parlance mean first-class cricket—the cricket that we go 
to see at Lord’s and the Oval; so that had the title run “the 
parlous condition of first-class cricket,” the epithet would in 
reality have made no difference in the notion conveyed. That is 
how matters stand ; and it is emphatically how matters ought not 
to stand. A very little consideration will suffice to show that all 
cricket is not confined to first-class cricket, that first-class cricket 
has attaching to it the worst vices that we can conceive attacking 
the cricketing body politic and that the fashion of regarding all 
cricket as a subordinate means to first-class cricket is largely 
responsible for the latter’s vitiated state. 

Now, of course, there are statements here—statements that call 
out loudly for some kind of justification and proof. It has been 
asserted, it has not yet been proved, that cricket, that is to say 
first-class cricket, is in a vitiated condition. The more serious 
vices are not those that are the most obvious to the general public. 
The public is sufficiently aware that something is wrong, that 
things are not quite as they ought to be, but is hardly able to 
lay its multitudinous finger on the causes of the troubles, still less 
to suggest their remedy. To suggest an effective remedy is perhaps 
beyond the wit of mortal man, as the cricketing world wags for the 
moment, but no doubt the first step towards the remedy must be 
the clear recognition and diagnosis of the disease. There can be 
nothing gained by a pretence that all is as it should be. What 
the public chiefly knows is that scores are a deal too large, that 
inatches are a deal too long, so that three full days, in many cases, 
do not suffice to finish them, and very many matches are left 
drawn. This in itself is an unsatisfactory state of things. Three 
days ought to be enough, in all conscience, for the finishing of a 
game. No county ought to have the record, in which one, that 
shall be nameless, rejoiced a year or two ago (and that in a dry 
summer), of drawn matches immensely preponderating over those 
that it had lost or won. Such a record as this reduces cricket to a 
farce, a travesty of the game of our fathers. But that is far from 
being the worst of it. In Australia they play their matches, not 
for three days only, but right out to the bitter end, be they never 
so long, and seem to find no inconvenience from it. But, then, in 
Australia they do not play nearly so many first-class matches as 
we play over here. That is really one of the worst features of our 
first-class cricket—the number of the matches, the virtually con- 
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tinuous play, day after day, Sundays only excepted, all through 
the season. Now, unless we had grown accustomed to it, by 
gradual discipline and use, should we be disposed to regard that as 
a satisfactory kind of “game” that demanded virtually the whole 
of a man’s energies all through the considerable portion of the year 
that was given over to its pursuit? Is “game” the right name for 
such a pursuit as that? Does not “business” or “ profession” 
seem to describe it more accurately? Unfortunately we are 
obliged to admit that it does. It is very evident that there are 
few amateurs able to give such a portion of their time as this to 
any game. For a few years after a young fellow has left college, 
before work kas come to him, he will, perhaps, feel able to hazard 
the chances of such work coming by spending all the summer days 
in the cricket-field. But after a few years this state of things must 
cease ; some measure of success in his profession means that he 
has some work for his formerly idle hands to do, and they cannot 
do that work and the work of the first-class cricketer at one and 
the same time. So he has to give up his first-class cricket, or he 
has to give up his profession; and, supposing he elects to do the 
latter, he becomes, in nine cases out of ten, a professional cricketer. 
The tenth case is the case of men like Lord Hawke, let us say, who 
have the taste and the means to go on playing first-class cricket, 
strictly and purely as amateurs. A profession is not a necessity to 
them. They can afford to travel about and play cricket, and it 
amuses them to do so. Such amateurs are the salt of first-class, 
cricket. 

It requires a gvod deal more salting than it gets. The amateur 
so-called, who has given up his profession in order to become 
a cricketer, but is too poor to go about the country cricketing 
at his own expense, becomes a cricket professional in all but 
name. It is a mistake even to talk of him as a semi-professional. 
If there be such a man as a semi-professional at all, he must be 
that man who, while he has his expenses of travelling and his hotel 
bills paid for him when he is playing for his county or his club, yet 
receives by no means, direct or indirect,any more than this—receives 
his out-of-pocket expenses and no more. There are many who 
receive expenses on this scale. It is a custom that is perfectly 
recognized, and perhaps in no way lowers the status of those who 
receive this help. We have grown so used to it that we do not 
quite realize in what light it appears to the unprejudiced eye. Yet 
this may be made more clear from the following account of a pro- 
jected golfing tour to America on part of four British amateurs. All 
arrangements had been made ; the Britons were to go out as guests 
of some of the United States clubs, their return tickets paid for 
them. Then the United States Golfing Union “up and said” that 
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it did not think it quite right for golfers playing as amateurs to 
receive travelling expenses. And so the thing fell through. We, 
of course, are so accustomed to the payment of travelling expenses 
to our cricketers, whom nevertheless we call amateurs, that the difti- 
culty would not have occurred to us. I do not wish to say which 
point of view is the right one, only to draw attention to a point of 
view from which it is possible to, and from which, in point of fact, 
the Americans did, regard it. Let us pass on to the “ amateur” who 
receives his “ expenses,” not on the strict out-of-pocket scale of his 
travelling and his hotel bill, but on the scale of what are euphe- 
mistically known as “ liberal expenses.” 

In what way does this “amateur” differ from the “ pro- 
fessional”? In degree only. Sometimes in that he receives 
more than the professional for his services, sometimes that he 
receives less. The nature of the whole transaction is very thinly 
wrapped up, by no means sufficiently to conceal it from the 
knowledge of the payer or of the payee. The amount that the 
“amateur” is allowed to put down as his “expenses” depends 
on his value in attracting spectators—in drawing a “gate.” The 
two are not identical qualities, though the first implies the 
second, because spectators prefer to see their own side win; but 
certain cricketers, whom it is undesirable to name, have a special 
value in attracting the gallery apart from their actual value 
to a side. The manner in which these “liberal expenses” are 
totalled, depends in a manner, no doubt, on the conscience of the 
“ amateur ” who draws his little Lill—even as the hotel bills pre- 
sented by the amateur of the more genuine class will in the case 
of one man include champagne every night and all his washing for 
the last month, while another man will be scrupulous to have the 
liquor account kept separate, and pay that out of his own pocket. 
There are cricketers of every shade. 

Advancing a little deeper into the shadow we find the “amateur” 
who, not content with “expenses on the liberal scale,” receives 
compensation for loss (probably rather fanciful) incurred by his 
“business” owing to his absence. And, again, there is the 
“amateur” who receives a regular salary. Of course, his salary 
is not paid him ostensibly for cricket playing; that would make 
him a professional. It is paid him for other services, which he 
does not perform and which he never thought of fulfilling. Often 
there are no services connected with his post. It would sound all 
right, however, for the club to have an assistant secretary, so this 
man is appointed as assistant secretary. He is given no work to 
do, but he plays cricket for the club and draws the assistant secre- 
tary’s salary, and everything is lovely, and he is an amateur 
cricketer and sits in a different pavilion, and feeds in a different 
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room, from the professionals, What they think and say about it 
all, we know; but we do not put it down on paper because it does 
not look pretty in print. It is rather hard on them. 

Sometimes the official positions in the club are as full as the 
public will care to see them. There are no more assistant secre- 
taryships or treasurerships to give away. The thing must be 
managed by some other means, for it is essential that this 
“amateur” should play for us, and essential, too, that he should 
remain an “amateur.” His “self-respect” would not suffer him 
to adopt any other mode of cricketing life. There is “ another 
way.” Every important cricket club has its headquarters, almost 
of necessity, near some large town. A large town, of equal neces- 
sity, has certain firms of business people. It would be curious 
and sad if no members of any of these firms took a lively interest 
in the club and its cricket. This being so, one of these firms is 
approached with a proposition somewhat in these terms on behalf 
of the committee of the cricket club :—‘ By the bye, you know 
young A.B. We must have him to play for us; but he does not 
see how he is to manage it unless we can find a job for him. Now, 
he would be a very useful young fellow in your business, and if you 
could find him a place in it, and would agree to let him get away 
for all the matches, we would pay you his salary.” It may be that 
the offer would only amount to paying a part of his salary; that, 
of course, is matter of detail. The principle of the thing is clear 
enough. The cricket club is to pay young A. B. a salary for playing 
cricket, but instead of paying it directly to him, it is to pass through 
the hands of this complaisant firm, and is to be handed on to him 
under the guise of wages for work that he has never done, never 
had an intention of doing, and probably has no ability for doing if 
he were to try. But the great ends are attained: he plays for 
the club, and he remains, in name at least, an “ amateur.” 

That is the position, really not at all overstated, of affairs in 
first-class cricket to-day. One hardly needs to ask the question 
whether it be a satisfactory position. It isa question that answers 
itself, and the next further question that it raises is, “ Who is to 
blame ?” 

The last, perhaps, that ought to be blamed are the soi-disant 
“amateurs” themselves—those young fellows (they are not all 
young, by the bye, and perhaps the older offenders deserve their 
full share of the blame) who find themselves with a keenness and 
an aptitude for cricket, yet with little money in their pockets, and 
unable to go the round with their county teams on their own 
allowances or bank balances. They come from school or university 
into a world where these fori as of pecuniary assistance are winked 
at, and naturally fall in wit 1 the pleasant custom that they find 
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prevalent. It is the custom, the system approved by custom, that 
is to blame, and it is a system that is the almost necessary result 
of the immense, the all-engrossing demands on a man’s time that 
first-class cricket makes. If he is to play first-class cricket at all, 
it is necessary that he should give himself wholly up to it during 
the season. A man cannot make any decent pretence of attending 
to a business or a profession and yet play first-class cricket, 
excepting only in the case of professions like schoolmastering and 
the law, with their long vacations, which, nevertheless, only give a 
man the necessary freedom at the latter end of the cricket season. 
Under no other conditions than these is it possible for a man to 
play first-class cricket at all without becoming in some degree a 
professional. That is surely not a right system. It is a sytem 
under which first-class cricket is made impossible for very many 
of the best University players. It is altogether a system to be 
deplored ; and yet, what is the remedy ? 

The suggestion has been mooted in high places that matches 
should be restricted to two days’ play, and that the result of the 
first innings should decide the matches if there be no time for 
playing the second innings to a conclusion ; and to do our leading 
clubs, that is to say the London clubs, justice, it is not unlikely 
that if they had to legislate for themselves only they might regard 
the proposition favourably. But, unfortunately, they are far from 
having a free hand. Before determining, if it was so disposed to 
determine, on any legislation of this kind, the M.C.C. weuld be 
obliged to take the first-class counties into council, and it is 
absolutely certain that they would oppose such a proposal with 
all their preponderant power. The London clubs are rich by their 
subscriptions alone. “Gate money,” though an important item 
with them, is not a matter of life or death, as it is with many 
of the counties. Moreover, the counties would justly say that 
they can manage two three-day matches in the week very much 
more easily than they can manage three two-day matches, and 
if they do not fill up the week with cricket they have to pay their 
professionals for the full week, just as if there were no off day. 
We come, therefore, to an absolute impasse. Legislation can 
do nothing. The people throng to see cricket played by teams 
of professionals ; the genuine amateur finds that first-class cricket 
has no place for him; more and more does the position of first- 
class cricket assimilate itself to the position of base-ball in 
America—a game of professional players, with amateurs looking 
on. Some day, perhaps, there will be a reaction. The time may 
come when the spectators will take a greater interest in the 
matches between the “Gentlemen of Dumpshire against the 
Gentlemen of Dampshire ” than in m: tches between the professional 
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players of those respective counties; but that time has not come 
yet. And until it does come, while money taken at the gates 
is the life-blood of the existence of most of the clubs, it is hard 
to see how the present parlous condition can change for the 
better. But some little amelioration might be wrought if we 
could infuse a healthier sentiment about semi-professionalism into 
the game, if club committees would cease to buy the services 
of imported professionals and cease paying fees sub rosé to so- 
called amateurs; and especially if the so-called amateurs them- 
selves could be brought to regard the matter in rather a different 
light—not quite so hazily and lazily, with a more honest facing 
of the issues and asking themselves the real difference (if they 
can discover it) between themselves and the professionals. Some- 
where, probably, hidden away sub rosa, they still have some secret 
sense of decent shame. 

It is as easy as it is useless to rail about many things. Matches 
prolong themselves indefinitely to a draw, wickets grow more 
and more perfect—an ingenious enemy of mankind has lately 
discovered a charming description of liquid manure that is 
supposed to make a certainty of a perfect wicket in any conditions 
of weather; but if there is one evil thing at which we would 
direct our useless railing more vehemently than another, it is the 
playing for averages and the publication of the averages in the 
daily Press. What do averages matter? They are only a means 
to an end-—the winning of the match. But by the modern craze 
for averages they are exalted into an end of themselves, so that 
instead of saying “ the match is the thing,” the modern batsman 
is more likely to exclaim in his heart, “ My average is the thing— 
deuce take the match.” There is far too much of that spirit, with 
the result that men play out their long-drawn innings with 
a painful carefulness useless to their side, and exasperating to 
the right-:ninded spectator whose interest is in the match. For 
a mighty number of the drawn matches the cult of the average 
is responsible. 

We try to meet the evil by the option of declaring the innings 
closed. That has, no doubt, brought its measure of relief to first- 
class cricket and to three-day matches, and they, as we said before, 
are what we regard too often and too exclusively as the meaning 
of the word “cricket.” But for the cricketer of less degree what 
has it done ? 

We said at the head of this lamentation that the parlous 
condition in which cricket would be found was confined chiefly to 
the cricket of the first class. In the lower classes the condition 
was less parlous; but there is a certain cricketer to whom, in the 
stress of improved wickets, long scores, and so on, the legislation 
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that permits the closing of the innings has come as something like 
“the knock-out blow”; that is, the one-day cricketer. Now, if 
cricket is to be regarded, as really it ought to be regarded, as a 
relaxation, a game, a pastime for leisure hours, it would look as if 
this one-day-a-week gentleman, he who plays on his Saturday 
holiday and can give no other time to it—it really looks as if he 
were the cricketer who deserves consideration more than any other. 
But the effect of the long scores, the improved wickets, and the 
“early closing” of the innings, taken altogether, is just this in his 
case, that if he do not happen to be one of the leading batsmen of 
the side, it is quite likely that he may go on playing cricket 
Saturday after Saturday all through the season and never “ getting 
a knock” at all. Three or four of the best bats of the side stay in 
most of the afternoon (it is likely enough that he may only be able 
to play in half-day matches). Then the innings is declared closed, 
and one or two of the other side solemnly play out time. Is there 
any reason to wonder that good men and true take to golf ? 

These points of view do not, fortunately, include the whole of 
cricket. Happily, there is a margin left of cricket that is most 
enjoyable, cricket with all its best associations, without its savour 
of professionalism or its over long scores, its batsmen who never 
wield a bat. There is school cricket, cricket between schools, 
between different houses and clubs in the same school, and there 
is University cricket, inter-University. matches, inter-College 
matches, Seniors’, Freshmen’s, and all the matches against visiting 
teams. There is soldiers’ cricket, inter-regimental cricket, cricket 
of the regiment against visitors, and so on. There is the mighty 
mass of cricket played by wandering teams of amateurs in the 
strictest sense—I Zingari, the Free Foresters, and all their later 
followers. And there is all the delightful cricket played at delight- 
ful country houses, Add, too, a deal of very pleasant, good, and 
healthful village cricket, and it will be seen that there is much 
savour in our great national game still. Here it is not all too 
businesslike, wickets are not too perfect, scores not unwieldly long. 
It is a game, a good game, the best of games. - The most crying 
evils that prevail in first-class cricket are far remote from it. . For 
all that let us not fail to be grateful. 

But for this unhappy first-class cricket in its parlous condition, 
is there no remedy to be found? We believe firmly that there is 
some kind of a remedy if those with whom it rests will have the 
courage to apply it. It is not in netting the ground. It is not 
even in giving the umpire leave to call “out” if the ball is prevented 
by the batsman’s person from hitting the wicket, no matter where 
the ball pitched. This is a move in the right direction, but it fails 
to go far enough. What we would have, for the shortening of the 
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scores, is no more elaborate a piece of legislation than the narrow- 
ing of the statutory bat. It is a proposition that startles in the 
first instance by its very simplicity. It seems impossible that a 
measure so obvious can be adequate remedy in evils so great. Yet 
it is no novel idea. Neither can we pretend for a moment to 
regard it as a panacea, as a cure for all the ills under which cricket 
groans. The narrow bat will do little, if anything, to cure the 
evils of professionalism ; but it will, undoubtedly, have the effect 
of making innings and scores shorter, and so bringing matches to 
a quicker close. Two measures, more or less correlative to one 
another, have been mooted for giving back to the bowler the undue 
balance of advantage that the increasing truth of the wickets has 
given to the batsman. The one means proposed is widening the 
wicket, the other is narrowing the bat. There are some people 
who are gravely shocked by either proposal. They look upon all 
connected with the game of cricket as part of a divine institution 
or a natural growth with which it would be impious and dangerous 
to meddle. A wicket, in their view, is a wicket, and a bat a bat, 
and the idea of changing either is unthinkable. As a matter of 
fact, so far is a bat from being a bat, in the sense of being neces- 
sarily what it is, that the ordinary “ full sized” bat of the shops is 
not as long either as to blade or handle as the law allows. Bats of 
the extreme legal length are used by an occasional] cricketer here 
and there, such as Mr. A. P. Lucas, Mr. W. H. Fowler, and so on. 
Wickets, moreover, are not the immutable things that custom 
leads the irreflective cricketer to suppose. During the last century 
there have been frequent alterations in their sizo, and a while ago 
the amateurs and professionals used to play matches with the 
handicap that the latter had to defend the bigger wickets. From 
all this it is evident that there is no such absolute finality in the 
fashion of the instruments of the game as some folks assume, nor 
any violent outrage in modifying them. The laws of no game are 
like those of the Medes and Persians. Even the laws of golf, a 
very much more venerable game than cricket, have only now begun 
to assume a shape that is anything like satisfactory, and still there 
are many flaws in the code. 

So, regarding these two measures, widening of wicket and 
narrowing of bats, as both within the range of practical politics, 
it remains to estimate their relative merits; and on every count 
the advantage seems to lie with the proposal to narrow the bat. 
Mr. Alfred Lyttleton well points out that a likely result of widening 
the wickets would be that a man would play more and more on 
the defensive, having a larger surface to defend, so that the cricket 
might tend to become slower and less attractive than ever—a 
consummation to be avoided by every conceivable effort. On the 
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other hand, this would not be the case with a narrower bat, because 
a ball off the wicket would still be a ball off the wicket, inde- 
pendently of the size of the bat, though by no means indepen- 
dently of the size of the wicket; and with a narrow bat a man 
can hit not only as hard as with a broader one, but a good deal 
harder, because the weight is more concentrated behind the point 
of the impact with the ball: witness the hits that are made with 
the so-called “ broomstick.” Nevertheless, it is likely that scores 
would be shorter: witness the many lives that are saved by the 
ball just snicking the very edge of the bat and so missing the 
wicket. With a bat half an inch narrower on each side the ball 
would just have missed the blade instead of just snicking it—a snick 
too much that makes all the difference between “Out” and “ Not 
out.” It is the opinion of Mr. Lyttleton, and of many other first- 
class cricketers of the right sort, that the narrow bat would tend to 
enliven the cricket, to bring matches to a close, and generally to 
bring about some of those very changes that are most essential for 
the health of the game. While grounds continue to improve in 
excellence this seems to be really the only way of giving back to 
the bowler the fair and equal chances of which the perfect 
grounds are robbing him. The man who will oppose any change 
of the kind is the inveterate average-monger. It is, of course, a 
fact that the value, if they have a value, of averages is comparative. 
An average of twenty in a wet season may be as good, and may 
put a man as high on the list, as an average of forty in a dry 
season. So, too, twenty with a narrow bat may be equal to forty 
with a broad one. This is an obvious truth, but it does not follow 
that everyone will recognize it, and the average average-monger is 
apt to say, “ Oh, this will affect my average.” It is not true; nor, 
if true, is it worthy of consideration. Therefore let it be uncon- 
sidered. But a view that will assert its claim to consideration 
more emphatically, even if not much more justly, is the view that 
the counties may take, urging, as is not unlikely, that the shorten- 
ing of matches means the decrease of “gates.” They may care 
less about the results of the cricket than about the results shown 
in the balance-sheet, and may oppose every measure that tends to 
reducing the cricketing days, that is to say, the money-making 
days, of the year. If they take this view, and act upon it with 
energy, we fail to see what the best endeavours can eftect. We 
are yet again at an wmpasse. But we are loth to believe that they 
will hold this view without surrender or compromise. It is, after 
all, in the long-run a doctrine that defeats its own ends, for if it 
finishes with making cricket unattractive, it means that cricket 
will bring no “ gates.” And that is a conclusion that seems within 
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the reasonable horizon. A certain county, that shall still be name- 
less, ceased to attract spectators (though it was a county famous in 
cricket) by the tameness of its batting and its ineradicable tendency 
to the drawn match. Let the counties take this well-known 
instance as a beacon-light of possible danger, and steer clear of 
shipwreck on the same rock. We want a more cheerful game, we 
want quicker cricket, livelier run-getting, less defence, more finished 
matches. The narrowing of the bat seems a simple means to so 
great anend. But still it seems an adequate one. 


Horace G. HutcHrnson. 
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THE past month in the United States has been full of interest. 
Public attention has chiefly centred itself on the renomination of 
President McKinley, the progress of the campaign for the election 
of delegates to the Democratic Convention, the disturbances in 
China and the part which the American Government shall play in 
connection with the other Powers in the restoration of order, to say 
nothing of the fiasco of the Boer delegates, who were heralded 
so loudly, who were to have shaken parties and wrecked politics, 
and who—impotent ending—have ceased even to excite curiosity 
or draw audiences, despite the labours of their boomers, Press 
agents and touters. 

At Philadelphia on the twenty-first of June the expected 
happened. Mr. McKinley’s renomination was such a foregone con- 
clusion that, as I pointed out some time ago, were it not for 
custom and Party discipline, the delegates might have been 
spared the annoyance and expense of attending the Convention. 
Usually a National Convention has at least one dramatic surprise ; 
there is usually that element of doubt which makes it an uncer- 
tain quantity until the verdict is announced, which, like the great 
race of the year, may be won by the favourite or a rank outsider, 
and no one feels absolutely sure until he has cashed in and has 
his money in his pocket. ‘This year at Philadelphia there was 
nene of that delightful feeling of uncertainty. The delegates 
ame not to vote but to carry out the instructions of their bosses. 
The machine worked without a jar. The candidate and the plat- 
form were both made in Washington. The Convention simply did 
as it was told. In the Administration organs frequent reference 
is made to the “unanimity ” of the Convention, and the “ en- 
thusiasm ” of the delegates, which enables the Republican news- 
papers to assert that the Party is united as it never was before, 
and that no President ever so thoroughly enjoyed the affection 
and respect of his supporters as does Mr. McKinley. This is very 
largely bosh. The delegates were unanimous because they had 
no other alternative. In the first place, the constituencies elected 
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only McKinley delegates, and McKinley was the only name men- 
tioned at Philadelphia. There was no opposition because circum- 
stances made opposition impossible. The Republicans could not 
afford to repudiate McKinley, nor was there any good reason why 
they should. I do not believe I am in any danger of being 
accused of undue prejudice in favour of the present occupant of 
the White House, nor have I ever regarded him as one of the 
world’s great mental or moral forces, and yet it must be admitted 
that he has acted his not easy rdle, if not as well as some men, 
certainly far better than others; he has been courageous enough 
to resist the temptation to help himself at home by creating 
antagonisms abroad, and personally he has administered his office 
with dignity and honesty. Political precedents justified his re- 
nomination, and the Republicans would have been foolish as well 
us ungrateful had they turned from him. In renominating 
McKinley the Republicans have, in my opinion, selected their 
strongest candidate. 

Like the nomination, the platform was equally without sur- 
prise. Except for the phraseology, any intelligent Washington 
newspaper correspondent could have written it a month ago. It 
abounds in platitudes which are always useful in a campaign. 
The one striking thing is the emphatic declaration not to with- 
draw from the Philippines. The flag is there to stay. 

In selecting Governor Roosevelt to be their candidate tor the 
Vice-presidency the Republicans have greatly strengthened the 
ticket. All things considered, Roosevelt is the most popular man 
in the country to-day. In addition to his personal popularity, 
which will be worth many thousand votes, he will have the sup- 
port of every man who fought in Cuba, for Roosevelt is the one 
picturesque figure of the war. He is a man to charm men— 
straightforward, honest, direct; impulsive at times, but always 
sincere; as courageous in politics as on the field of battle, a 
success in whatever he has undertaken. 

Of the nomination of Mr. Bryan next month at Kansas City I 
have had no doubt for some time past, and the proceedings of 
the various State Conventions during the last few weeks have 
destroyed the last lingering hopes of the anti-Bryanites, who 
have clung to the delusion that at the eleventh hour the serpent 
would be provided that would swallow up the Bryan serpent and 
play havoc with a stiff-necked and idolatrous generation. But in 
politics the deus ex machina is the machine itself; and while Mr. 
Bryan’s enemies have been talking of what ought to be done, 
Mr. Bryan and his friends have been quietly gathering in the 
delegates. As usual, Providence is on the side of the largest 
battalions. 
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Mr. Bryan, then, we may take it for granted will be nominated 
at Kansas City, but what his platform will be is as yet to be 
determined, and I think there will be a very pretty fight before 
the two wings are reconciled and a compromise reached. Mr. 
Bryan, of course, has it in his power to make whatever platform 
he pleases; it simply rests with him to say whether he shall 
alienate thousands of men who may be induced to support him it 
he adopts a Conservative platform, or whether he shall lose this 
support by being as Radical now as he was four years ago. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Bryan shows no signs of modi- 
fying his very pronounced views; in fact, he has adopted such 
an extreme course in regard to the Boer War that he is disgusting 
many people who, while not Anglophobes, are fair enough to be 
able to judge of the merits of this controversy. Mr. Bryan is 
playing his hand openly. Ata reception in Omaha given to one 
of the Boer delegates, Mr. Bryan made a speech, in the course of 
which he urged all Americans to rebuke at the polls an Adminis- 
tration which refused an expression of sympathy to the Boers, 
and he closed with a dramatic appeal to his audience to go down 
on their knees and pray God to bring victory to the Boer cause. 
But the whole thing was so transparently political—it was such 
a cheap bid for votes—that it has done Mr. Bryan more harm 
than good, and has disgusted the Conservative element. Mr. 
Bryan apparently is unable to understand that every time he 
champions the cause of the Boers and attacks the Administration 
he arouses the suspicions of the Republicans, who believe that 
Mr. Bryan is not so much concerned in the welfare of the Boers 
as he is in promoting his own fortunes. Cynicism is a national 
trait. We never take our politicians too seriously, or believe in 
them too thoroughly. We never can dissociate ourselves from 
the idea that the politician is for himself first, his Party next, and 
his country last of all. Mr. Bryan’s strength hitherto has lain in 
the confidence he has inspired in the masses of his altruism; even 
his bitterest opponents have admitted his honesty and his adhe- 
rence to principle, while regretting that his views should be so 
perverted. But when he puts himself in the light of a cheap 
demagogue, when he resorts to any shoddy trick to win the 

rabble, he descends from his high plane and robs himself of his 
power. 

Apropos of the platform which may be adopted at the Demo- 
cratic Convention, a significant utterance appears in the Baltimore 
Sun, the leading Democratic paper of the Democratic State of 
Maryland; in fact, one of the most important Democratic papers 
in the country. Says the Sun :— 

“Mr. Bryan, on a present day platform, with no ‘looking back- 
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ward’ in it, would attract nine-tenths of all the independent 
voters who are alarmed and disgusted at the policies, domestic 
and foreign, of the present Administration. And on a ‘looking 
backward’ platform he cannot do it.” 

By “looking backward” the Sun refers, of course, to the 
Chicago platform of 1896. “A present day platform” means 
a platform which shall ignore silver and contain some ringing 
declarations on Trusts and Imperialism and the Boers. I am not 
prepared to agree with the Sun that Mr. Bryan on any platform 
can “attract nine-tenths of all the independent voters,” but | 
think it must be admitted that on a “looking backward” plat- 
form he will be buried under its débris even as he was four years 
ago. 

The Democratic cause is not in as good shape as it was thirty 
days ago. One of those curious things has happened, one of 
those things which we expect will happen in the midst of a 
presidential campaign. Quite apart from politics, it has a psycho- 
logical interest: it shows how emotional the American people are, 
how easy it is to appeal to their sympathies, how, careless and 
indifferent as they are about many things, quickly they resent 
extortion and any attempt of the rich to grind down the very 
poor. 

The cables have doubtless told your readers in a disjointed 
way the story of the New York Ice Trust scandal and the serious 
effect it was having on Democratic politics, but, perhaps, a fuller 
explanation of the matter will not be out of place. Ice, it may 
be well to tell the English reader who only knows his America 
at long range, in the United States is not regarded as a luxury, 
but as an absolute necessity, so much so that in all large cities 
municipal and private contributions are made to supply ice to 
the inhabitants of the slums and the poor who are unable to buy 
it out of their ewn means. The baby’s bottle of milk is iced, the 
boy or girl working in a shop or factory must have ice water, 
the workman after his day’s toil drinks iced tea, and the old man 
whose stomach can assimilate nothing is fed on cracked ice. The 
well-to-do householder buys ice by the hundred pounds for his 
refrigerator, which is always kept full, and usually pays about 
two shillings the hundred; the poor buy it by the piece and pay 
five cents (24d.) the piece, an indefinite amount which depends 
somewhat on the generosity of the seller, but as ice is cheap the 
pieces are not scanned too closely. 

This being the age of Trusts, and as ice was the only thing 
in the heavens above or the waters beneath not in a Trust, 
what more natural than that the competing ice companies 
should control the supply and go into a Trust? In New York, as 
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in other cities, a combination was formed, and the immediate 
result was an advance in the price of ice from 100 to 300 per 
cent. in the cities where the Trust had secured a foothold. New 
York having the largest tenement-house population the burden 
fell heaviest in that city, and not only was the price advanced, 
but the Trust refused to sell any more “ five-cent ice ” (24d.), but 
fixed the minimum at fifteen cents (74d.), and for the increased 
price gave a smaller piece than had hitherto been sold. The 
papers at once made a great outcry. Doctors, clergymen, and 
members of charitable organizations showed that ice was such an 
absolute necessity that if the poor were deprived of ice suffering 
avd death would follow, and that the price which the Trust pro- 
posed to exact was prohibitive. The Trust followed the ways of 
its kind. It was the then head of the House of Vanderbilt, who, 
when he had made a particularly obnoxious regulation and was 
asked by a reporter what he thought the public would say, coolly 
remarked, “Oh, the public be damned,” and that is the motto of 
all Trust magnates. The public might be damned so far as the 
Ice Trust was concerned, and to enable the public to get accus- 
tomed to damnation it could swelter in the fiery furnace of New 
York unless it was able to pay tribute to the Trust. And while 
agitation was raging it came out that Mr. Van Wyck, the Tam- 
many Mayor of New York City, and other men prominent in the 
Councils of Tammany were heavily interested in the stock of the 
Trust, and that Van Wyck, as Mayor, having approved a contract 
made between a company, in which he had a financial interest, 
for the sale of ice to the city, had rendered himself liable to re- 
moval from office and a criminal prosecution. This is the story 
of the Ice Trust Scandal. 

The curious part of it all is that it should have taken such hold 
of the public and had such wide-reaching consequences. The 
Ice Trust is no worse, no more arrogant, no more conscienceless 
than a score of other Trusts, and its profits are a bagatelle com- 
pared with some of the other great combinations. Nor, one 
would think, ought it to have come as a great shock to the public 
that Tammany men are interested in fat city contracts. It has 
always been known that Tammany preys upon the city, that one 
of the reasons for its being is to exact tribute from the muni- 
cipality as well as individuals, which explains why the chieftains 
of Tammany can support racing stables, and maintain steam- 
yachts, and clothe their womenkind in silks and diamonds, and 
live in palaces and swagger generally. The Republicans have 
known it and thanked God that they were not as Tammany and 
the Democrats; the Tammanyites have known it and thanked 
God that they had a boss who knew his business, and have asked 
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with defiant scorn in their voices, “What do you suppose we 
are here for; for our health, not much ?” 

Remembering all these things it is curious, I think, that the 
public should become so excited over the Ice Trust when it 
tamely submits to the exactions of the Oil Trust, which levies a 
tribute on every family in the land; or the Flour Trust, which 
dictates the price of that commodity ; or the great iron and steel 
monopoly, or scores of others. Ice, after all, is only an absolute 
necessity for a few months in the year; oil and flour and iron 
and such other prime necessities must be used every day in the 
year. The explanation for the public indignation is that the 
operations of the Ice Trust appeared to be (although not really 
so) more cold-blooded than those of any other monopoly, their 
victims were the very poor out of whom pennies and not dollars 
were being squeezed, and the American, naturally and impul- 
sively generous and warm-hearted, could not hear unmoved these 
stories of babies and old men suffering and dying to enrich a 
soulless monopoly. 

Politically, the exposé has damaged Mr. Bryan, who, person- 
ally, has no more concern in the operations of the Ice Trust than 
has the reader. But the Democratic Party has always posed as 
the friend of the people, the foe of monopoly, and the enemy of 
Trusts. It has wept scalding tears as it has thought of the Trust 
iniquities foisted upon an innocent and confiding people by the 
corrupt Republicans, and it has sworn by the seven gods—and it 
would have sworn by the seventy or 700 if necessary—that when 
it came into power it would smash the Trusts. Now to have it 
proved that the beneficiaries of the most detested monopoly are 
Democrats, not unknown men but the men who hold the Demo- 
cratic vote of the State of New York in the hollow of their hands, 
naturally gives the Republicans a weapon which they have not 
been slow to avail themselves of. One might think that presi- 
dential campaigns were fought on greater issues, but that is one 
of the eccentric things of American politics, and one that English- 
men should bear in mind and not be too cocksure at this stage of 
the game in making either their predictions or their bets. Trifles 
light as air, trifles which at any other time would be deemed in- 
consequential or perish in ridicule, have been known to wreck : 
‘candidate. When it is remembered that because Mr. Blaine 
allowed to go unrebuked the words of a well-meaning but in- 
judicious clergyman who termed the Democratic Party the Party 
of “Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion,” and thereby lost the 
electoral vote of New York by the narrow margin of 1,200 
votes, which cost him his election, who is to say that a presiden- 
tial election does not hinge upon a trifle? To-day Mr. Bryan is 
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injured by these Ice Trust disclosures, but to-morrow Mr. 
McKinley may or may not do something which may more than 
restore the equilibrium. 

Still McKinley remains as ever under the protection of the 
Fates, and his luck, which has become proverbial, continues to 
fight for him. Until quite recently it was expected that the 
Gold Democrats, who were not an insignificant factor in deciding 
the election of 1896, would not this year place an independent 
ticket in the field, and that the majority of them would swallow 
their scruples and quietly trek back into the Democratic Party so 
as to rehabilitate themselves and be restored to full Party fellow- 
ship. But the Gold Democrats remain recalcitrant, they will 
have none of Mr. Bryan and his heresies, and they have resolved 
to call a Convention next month, to adopt a platform and 
nominate their own candidates for President and Vice-President. 
This action of the Gold Democrats is another serious blow to 
Mr. Bryan’s prospects. Numerically the vote cast by the 
Gold Democrats was not large, but the influence they exercised 
was enormous, and to it Mr. McKinley is in no small degree 
indebted for his election. Party discipline in the United States 
is so exacting that only the gravest causes can justify a bolt. 
In 1896 the Conservative Democrats, the men who had followed 
Cleveland through his varying fortunes and who had always 
been prominent in campaign councils and had been lavish con- 
tributors to campaign funds, were confronted with the alternative 
of voting for McKinley, whom they despised, or voting for Bryan, 
whom they detested. The only other course left open to them 
was to “vote in the air,” 7.e., vote for a man of straw whose 
election was a mathematical impossibility. But although their 
candidate could not be elected their votes were not wasted, as 
every vote lost to Mr. Bryan was a vote gained by Mr. McKinley, 
and more important even were the financial contributions made 
by the Gold Democrats to the Republican war chest. In many 
States the Gold Democrats only made a pretence of voting for 
their own candidate and did, with little concealment, vote for 
McKinley, because they recognized that they were confronted 
with a practical question and that their personal interests 
demanded Bryan’s defeat. If this year the Gold Democrats 
repeat their tactics of four years ago Mr. Bryan will again find 
a difficulty about raising a campaign fund, and once more 
thousands of Democrats in the debatable States—in [Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, and Michigan—as well as in New York, without 
which Bryan cannot hope to win, will vote for McKinley or their 
own candidate and use all their influence to compass Bryan's 
defeat. This decision of the Gold Democrats I regard as one ot 
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the most important events of the campaign thus far, and as 
immeasurably increasing Mr. Bryan’s chances of defeat. 

Another thing which helps McKinley is the elimination of 
Admiral Dewey as a presidential factor. That erratic naval 
officer—that is, erratic so soon as he steps off his quarter-deck— 
has now announced that he has hauled down his political flag, 
and has no intention of forcing an engagement. In this he 
is wise. Dewey as an Admiral, the third Admiral only the 
United States has created, looms up historically great; Dewey 
as the tail to Bryan’s kite, or as a political freebooter willing to 
accept a nomination no matter from whence it came, becomes 
only a politician; one man in a thousand, and, like the other 999, 
consumed with a reckless ambition and willing to consider no 
price too great to pay for its gratification. The man on horse- 
back always excites the popular imagination; Admiral Dewey 
will be remembered when President Dewey would have been 
forgotten. 

When Dewey first announced his candidacy I did not disguise 
from your readers that he might prove a thorn in McKinley’s 
side. His popularity with the masses was great, he had aroused 
the national enthusiasm, he had focussed the eyes of all the world 
on America, he had revived all the best traditions of the American 
Navy, and we in England who remember the war of 1812 need 
not be reminded what those traditions were. Consequently, 
Dewey as a presidential candidate, or as Bryan’s “running 
mate,” would have seriously disturbed the Republican politicians 
his name on the Bryan ticket would have been a tower ot 
strength. Luckily, Mr. McKinley escapes that danger, and 
the nomination by the Republicans of Governor Roosevelt gives 
them all the advantage which comes from a military name 
on the ticket. Mr. Bryan has never been under fire. He was 
too young to serve in the Civil War, and although he enlisted 
two years ago in a volunteer regiment, he was not sent to 
the front. 

Assuming that Mr. Bryan were to be elected—not, I admit, 
highly probable and yet not an utter improbability—what would 
or could he do? Unless there should be a general Republican 
débdcle, which I doubt, there can be no silver legislation, and the 
financial legislation of the last session of Congress has so buttressed 
the position of the Treasury that even the most rabid silver Secre- 
tary would find it difficult to seriously disturb existing condi- 
tions. 

Silver, then, being hardly a practical question, the field ot 
foreign politics is open to him, and he might try and reverse the 
policy of his predecessor. Can he do it, or will he attempt it? 
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Knowing Mr. Bryan’s opposition to Imperialism, expansion, and. 
militarism, his antagonism to a large standing Army and his ob- 
jection to the United States asserting its power in China, one 
would naturally conclude that he would immediately execute a 
volte-face ; that he would strike the flag in the Philippines and 
withdraw the last soldier from Cuba. But I do not believe the 
facts would justify the assumption. The White House has always 
exercised a restraining influence upon its occupant, and the 
responsibility of power has a tendency to make men conservative. 
Mr. Bryan in Opposition is much more Radical—conscientiously 
so, I think—than he would be as President. Besides, he would 
not be an entirely free agent. The war in the Philippines is not 
popular with the mass of Democrats, yet the Democratic Party is 
historically a Party of expansion, and the country is sentimentally 
opposed to the flag being lowered where it has once been raised, 
Mr. Bryan might abandon all of the Philippines except the Island 
of Luzon, but that foothold in the Far East would remain an 
American military and naval base, and would make the United 
States, as it properly should be, an Eastern as well as a Western 
Power. 

There is, ot course, opposition in the United States to a large 
standing Army, although an Army of 100,000 men is not regarded 
with as much dread as was a paper Army of 25,000 men a few 
years ago, but a powerful Navy is accepted as a necessity, and 
no Party dares to check the work now in progress. Compared 
to England, or France even, the American Navy is insignificant, 
but when weighed as against the navies of some of the other 
Great Powers the scale does not tilt. so much. The Democrats 
might, perhaps, be less liberal in their appropriations than the 
Republicans; they might be content with laying down one 
battleship where the Republicans would think three none too 
many, but the Democrats will not dare to starve the Navy or put 
the country in the position of being unable to enforce its just 
demands if the occasion arose. 

Let it be not forgotten that the country recognizes that there 
exists now a more imperative need than ever for a Navy. Both 
Parties agree in maintaining and preserving the Monroe Doctrine 
and preventing “ European encroachments,” and the spectre ot 
German colonization is something more than a mere bogey to be 
used to make votes at election times. Germany may have no 
ulterior designs, and the miserable Latin-American oligarchies 
masquerading under the name of Republics may not welcome an 
interference in their affairs which they do not invite, but the 
United States will continue to calmly play its réle of guardian ot 
the American Continent and to keep a watchful eye on the Berlin 
naval programme. 
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Remembering these things, Mr. Bryan’s election might not be 
such a complete reversal of the present national policy as would 
now seem to be indicated. It would, of course, be less “forward” 
than that of McKinley; narrower, more constricted, more parochial, 
if one may use the expression, than that which has made 
McKinley’s Administration unlike that of any other. But of all 
countries the United States is the least likely to take a retro- 
grade step. The most potent effect of Bryan’s election would be 
in the disturbance of the now friendly relations existing between 
England and the United States. Bryan would be the last man 
to try and provoke war, and the possibility of war is too remote 
even to be thought of, but continued friction between the two 
countries might be confidently expected. Mr. Bryan’s Secretary 
of State would not unlikely be prejudiced against England, and 
My. Bryan and his advisers and friends would regard it as politic 
as well as proper to let it be known that the present policy of 
regarding England as a friend, and not a malignant enemy, would 
hereafter find no countenance at the White House or State 
Department, which would lead to the inevitable result. 


The alarming state of affairs in China comes at a most inoppor- 
tune time for the President, who hoped that a small force of 
marines would adequately protect American interests, but who, 
against his will, has been compelled to send troops from the 
Phillipines to act in conjunction with the Allied Powers. Now 
that the plunge has been taken it is not so terrible as it once 
seemed to Mr. McKinley. Instead of the public at large 
condemning him for becoming involved in China, there is general 
approval of his course in adopting whatever means are necessary 
to protect American lives and property. This is especially 
gratifying to the large religious element which maintains the 
missionaries in China, who, despite their striving for the martyr’s 
crown, are always the first to call upon their Government when 
the crown is ready to be placed on their heads. It was the 
religious element which urged upon the President to collect the 
Turkish indemnity at the cannon’s mouth, and the same benevo- 
lent and philanthropic citizens are now overjoyed at the thought 
of the Bible being upheld by bayonets and bullets. 

Mr. McKinley’s Chinese policy will, of course, be made use ot 
by the Democrats. It will be another justification of anti- 
Imperialism. Had not the United States been engaged in a 
“war of conquest” in the Phillipines it would not have had the 
troops to send to China, and therefore become still more involved 
in Imperialistic Jingoism. Q. FE. D. It is all delightfully and 
logically lucid; it is so concisely stated that it has almost the 
merit of a syllogism. But, unfortunately for the Democrats, it is 
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the logic ot events, and not the hair-splitting casuistry of the 
logicians which tells with the public, and the general public is 
rather pleased than otherwise that the United States is one of 
the players in the Chinese game. 

There is one danger to be avoided, and Mr. McKinley and his 
advisers are such far-seeing politicians that they will doubtless 
steer clear of the rock in their path. While the United States by 
the force of circumstances has been driven into acting in concert 
with the other Powers to restore order and protect the lives of 
its citizens, Americans are not yet ready to see their Government 
take any share in the partition of China, or to see the policy of 
independent or concurrent action, according to the circumstances 
of the hour, surrendered in exchange for an alliance with one or 
more Powers. A real, if not formal, alliance with England, 
or Japan, or Russia, which might make the United States and its 
ally antagonistic to any one or more Powers would be crass 
folly, and undoubtedly seriously damage McKinley’s political 
prospects. That folly he is not likely to commit. And that is the 
reason why English newspaper editors, who think America ought 
to take the lead in suppressing the state of anarchy which 
now exists, show their ignorance of American politics and the 
American national sentiment, and, in addition, place a weapon in 
the hands of their enemy. It is absurd to think that the United 
States will despatch 20,000 men to China when Great Britain 
thinks half that number sufficient; or that if Russia places an 
Army Corps in the field America will imitate her example, so as 
to preserve the balance of power. At the present time the 
United States is unable to make too heavy drafts on the Philip- 
pines, because, despite the glowing official accounts, the Philip- 
pines are still a long way from pacification, and only by the 
maintenance of garrisons can a semblance of authority be exer- 
cised; and because, as I have already pointed out, it would be a 
fatal political mistake. The Democrats would like to see it done. 
They chuckle when they read these English suggestions, and 
carefully preserve them for future campaign use; but they are 
not likely to prove of much value. 

Officially, of course, the Administration has to believe the re- 
presentations made that the outbreak is the growth of fanaticism, 
and was not sympathetically encouraged by any European Power, 
but in circles inspired from Administration sources the belief 
is openly expressed that Russia has not been entirely ignorant 
of what, it is now apparent, has been germinating for months 
past. Perhaps Russia is being unjustly accused in this instance, 
and was as unprepared for the explosion as the rest of the world, 
but time and circumstance are so suggestive of that peculiarly 
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subtle character of Russian diplomacy that they lend colour to 
the suspicion. Ifa coincidence merely it is one of the most re- 
markable coincidences that the torch was lighted when Great 
Britain had her hands full in South Africa, and the United States 
had practically its entire Army in the Philippines, and was about 
to enter on a presidential campaign in which the Philippines is 
to be the most important issue. An adroit Ambassador at Washing- 
ton understanding American politics and the American character 
as well as an Oriental can ever hope to understand the honesty 
and directness of the Western mind, and deceiving himself that 
the myth of the traditional friendship between Russia and the 
United States was as much believed in as in the past, might well 
mislead his Government into thinking that no President anxious 
for another lease of power would risk being drawn into foreign 
complications. Apparently, both Great Britain and the United 
States were to be regarded as negligible quantities, and, perhaps, 
nothing has created greater surprise, not unmixed with consterna- 
tion, in Russia than the vigour and promptness with which the 
United States has acted. 

American statesmen are not so easily humbugged as they once 
were. They understand Russia’s motives and methods better 
than they did twenty-five years ago. There are men in 
Washington who know that Russia looks forward to the day 
when the Imperial Eagle shall replace the Yellow Dragon over 
the walls of Pekin, and they know that when that day comes, 
China, commercially a prize to-day, with its potential possibilities 
almost undreamed of, will be closed to them. For many years 
the American people have been content to accept Russia’s 
protestations as all sufficient and to believe in them; they 
listened to the melodious voice of the Bear, they were charmed, 
and they became inert. Now there is a change. Russia is 
regarded with suspicion at least in high quarters; the fact that 
civilization is now witnessing a conflict between the Slav and 
the Saxon, a conflict in which the United States cannot be 
a silent spectator, but must perforce for its own salvation become 
an active participant, is the naked fact which appeals to 
thoughtful men. And that is one reason why Mr. McKinley has 
been urged to maintain a firm attitude in China, and not imperil 
American interests by a timorous policy of laissez faire. 


A. MAuRICE Low. 


A PLEA FOR MILITARY HISTORY. 


EVERY student of modern politics is familiar ad nauseam with the 
** Appeal to History ”—a phrase which is launched at his head by 
all parties in turn. Its frequent recurrence seems to presuppose 
a general belief that the main facts of history are knowable, and 
that it is possible to draw useful deductions from them. The 
first of these two beliefs is true enough in a general way: no one 
doubts that the battle of Cann, or the Norman Conquest, or 
the Legislative Union of Great Britain and Ireland actually took 
place : the most important historical discoveries of modern days do 
not entirely upset the received versions of such events, but merely 
modify our knowledge of their details. But it is when the draw- 
ing of deductions begins that the weak point of the “ Appeal to 
History” is discovered. Of late years every generation has 
re-written the history of the world from its own standpoint: at 
least thrice in the nineteenth century we have shifted the point 
of view from which the annals of the past are read. While the 
bare facts must remain, their relative importance and their 
internal connection with each other are always changing. The 
conclusion from historical premises which seemed obvious to the 
man of 1800, may appear doubtful to the man of 1860, and yet 
have resumed its validity by 1900. A few months ago I came 
upon an interesting book of the year 1763 whose author was 
trying to forecast the future history of the British Colonial 
{mpire ; arguing from the data available in his day, he saw no 
reason to fear disruption or rebellion. The idea that there might 
be troubles ahead entered his brain tor a moment, only to be 
promptly dismissed. “The population ot our various possessions 
in North America,” he said, “is so diverse, their political institu- 
tions so unlike, their interests so opposite, that it is most 
improbable that they will ever combine against Britain. Their 
numbers are growing so rapidly that by 1900 there may be as 
many as eleven millions of British Colonists between the 
St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, but they will all be loyal 
subjects of the British Crown.” He went on to foresee the day 
when warships built at Boston and Quebec might turn the balance 
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in the great naval struggle between the British Empire and the 
united strength of France and Russia, which he believed to be 
the one serious danger of the future.* 

Such views could have roused nothing but amusement and 
contempt in the Liberal politician of the Little England school, 
who was so much in evidence in the central decades of the 
nineteenth century. To him the rebellion of our North American 
possessions was the one noteworthy fact in Colonial history. 
It appeared to him so inevitable, so clearly pre-ordained in the 
logic of things, that he was waiting with equanimity, sometimes 
(as it seemed) almost with impatience, for the moment when 
Canada and Australia should show signs ot wishing to “ cut 
the painter” and follow the example of the United States. He 
made no effort to avert such a contingency ; according to his 
reading of history it was bound to come sooner or later, and 
must be accepted with the philosophic calm that befits the 
“Economic Man.” 

To the man of 1900 the mental attitude of the man of 1860 is 
as inconceivable as it is repulsive. He would hardly be able to 
realize its existence were it not that he occasionally comes across 
some belated essay of Mr. John Morley or Professor Goldwin 
Smith, wherein the tendency is still plainly discernible. Forty 
years more of Colonial history have rolled by, and we have 
almost come back to the views of the prophet of 1763. We do 
not, indeed, cherish his fond delusion that safety lies in the 
diversity of constitutional forms, but we have come to believe 
that, given a wise and sympathetic spirit in London, the Colonies 
may prove the firmest prop of the Empire. 

On this side of history everyone will recognize that public 
opinion has wndergone a complete change during the last 
generation. But there is another, in which, as it seems to me, 
we are still to a certain extent in bondage to the antiquated 
ideas of the ’sixties. I refer to the disproportionately small 
amount of attention that is paid to military history. Till the 
last few years it was by far the most neglected branch ot 
historical study ; to-day, wars and rumours of wars are forcing 
it upon our notice. 

One of the most characteristic notes of Mid-Victorian Liberalism 
was its aversion to all things military. In practical politics 
“Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform” was the winning cry: our 
early memories of General Elections recall to us those inspiring 
words glaring on huge red or yellow posters from every dead 
wall. There was a corresponding movement in literature; the 

* See pp. 99, 100, of The Reign of George VI,, 1900-1925, ‘‘ published by 
W. Niccoll, at the Paper-Mill in St. Paul’s Churchyard,” in the autumn of 1763. 
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Liberal historian was anxious to persuade the world that 
war was an anachronism, that time spent on studying it was 
thrown away, and that the subjects which were really worth 
observation in the past were the developments ot the Consti- 
tution, the changes of economic and social conditions, the 
growth of science, the passing phases of art and literature. It 
was this frame of mind that led to the production of vast (and 
obsolete) works, such as Buckle’s History of Civilization ; it 
inspired a good deal of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s writing.* It found 
its most eloquent expression in the celebrated preface to the first 
edition of J. R. Green’s History of the English People, a work from 
which a whole generation of Englishmen have drawn their first 
ideas of the annals of their own country. 


‘Tt is the reproach of historians,” he wrote, “ that they have too often turned 
history into a mere record of the butchery of men by their fellow-men. But war 
plays a small part in thé real story of European nations, and in that of England 
its part is smaller than in any. The only war which has profoundly affected 
English society and English government is the Hundred Years’ War with France 
(1336-1431), and of that war the results were simply evil.” 


And so he proceeded to tell his picturesque tale, determined 
that “ whatever the worth of the present work might be, it should 
never sink into a ‘drum and trumpet history.’” Green’s reading 
of the record of the English past, as stated in the few sentences 
we have quoted, is simply astounding. Did he conceive in truth 
that the campaign of Hastings did not “ profoundly affect English 
society and English government”? Did he fail to see that the 
Seven Years’ War, which gave us Canada and India at once, was 
the turning-point of the history not only of England but of the 
“Greater Britain” which it rendered possible. Did he imagine 
that the miserable Hundred Years’ War had deeper effects on the 
English people than the struggle with Spain in the time of 
Elizabeth, or the struggle with Napoleon in the time of 
George III.? And what would the Prussian historians of Ger- 
many make of the thesis that “war plays a small part in the 
real story of any European nation ” ? 

For the “drum and trumpet history” of the past, the Liberal 
historians of the middle years of the Victorian Age wished to 
substitute something which they defined as being “the history 
of peoples as opposed to the personal adventures of kings and 
statesmen.” Elder generations had imagined that the annals of 
the world were determined by great personalities like Cesar or 


* I should be curious to know how many readers of this article remember 
Mr. Spencer’s forecast of the dangers of the rise of Militarism in England, 
inspired by the fact that the police had lately changed their tall oil-skin hats for 
‘* quasi-military helmets.” 
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Mohammed, Frederic II. or Napoleon. The modern teacher ot 
history was to substitute for such figures anonymous and 
impersonal forces. There were two ideas running in the brains 
of the Liberal literary man: the new conception of Evolution 
and the old theory of Democracy. “The People” must be the 
protagonist in all history ‘to suit the one idea; long-drawn 
tendencies and processes must replace definite and epoch-making 
events to suit the other. The accepted story of the world was 
too cataclysmic ; it seemed too unphilosophic to believe that a 
nation’s destiny could be settled by a chance of war, or turned 
into a new course by the appearance of a single man of genius. 
Consciously or unconsciously many writers spent their time in 
trying to explain away all the striking characters of history, aud 
in demonstrating that if one man had not arisen to lead each 
great movement or accomplish each great feat, another infallibly 
must. I have never come across anyone who seriously tried to 
prove that Mohammed was no more than a logical and inevitable 
result of the social and economic condition of Arabia in the seventh 
century, and that even if he had not existed, the Saracen 
conquest of the East must still have taken place. But almost 
every other notable personage in history hag been dragged down 
from his pedestal and degraded to a mere “ typical development ” 
from his age and surroundings. I have heard of a sketch of the 
Reformation in which Luther occupied seven lines, and of a 
history of Rome in which Marius was mentioned in a parenthesis. 
In a similar spirit Sir John Seeley (who ought to have known 
better) once declared that if Bonaparte had not been Bonaparte, 
Moreau would have been!* The “revolt against biography ”—to 
give the tendency the name which one of its adherents claimed 
for it—has been the parent of many dull books; the author, who 
would be merely inoffensive when writing about men, can become 
hopelessly soporific when he devotes himself to impersonal 
processes and tendencies. We thank our stars when we come 
upon a constitutional history or an economic history that is not 
positively unreadable; it requires absolute genius to make them 
interesting. 

It is owing to an exaggerated dread of the personal element in 
history that many of our best workers are still devoting them- 
selves to the study of shadowy origins and dubious developments. 
There is a terrible delusion to the effect that because a subject is 
obscure it must also be important. Neglecting the weightier 
matters of the world’s annals, many worthy folks are busy over 
archeological minutie. There is no standard history in England 
in which we can read a full account of the reigns of Alfred and 

* See Seeley’s Short History of Napoleon I., 1886 pp. 244-5. 
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Cuut, of Henry I. and John. But instead we find a whole litera- 
ture centering around obscure constitutional processes which 
were at work during the time of those sovereigns. The young 
student is everywhere encouraged to drop reading chronicles, 
and to devote himself to charters. The latter are interesting and 
valuable enough, but a knowledge of them is a very insufficient 
substitute for a general acquaintance with political history. As a 
teacher in the Modern History School of the University of Oxford, 
I am constantly coming across the most grotesque exaggerations 
of this tendency. There are young men by the dozen who can 
explain what Alfred ordained concerning “ bocland,” but have 
not the least notion of the methods by which that great monarch 
beat off the Danes: they will point out the exact difference 
between the terms of the “ Articles of the Barons” and those of 
Magna Carta, but if one enquires what part King John’s troops 
took in the battle of Bouvines—the most epoch-making fight in 
the thirteenth century, the victory which made the modern king- 
dom of France—one finds that they are probably ignorant of the 
very name of the engagement, and certainly unable to show how 
it wrecked all the English king’s wily plans. 

I am very far from arguing that a minute knowledge of con- 
stitutional history is not a most useful and necessary item in the 
student’s historical equipment, but I should like him to know 
some outlines of our military annals also. It is a case of “ these 
things oughtest thou to have down, and not to have left the 
others undone.” ‘The more searching the glance that we cast 
round the world’s records, the more clearly do we discover that 
there have been countless occasions on which the fate of a nation 
and the history of a century have been determined not by pro- 
cesses or tendencies or “ inevitable evolution,” but by the brutal 
arbitrament of the sword. One may not go so far as Gibbon 
when he says that the long day’s fight of Poictiers settled the 
whole fate of Christendom, that if Charles Martel’s Austrasians 
had stood less firmly “the Rhine might have proved not more 
impassable than the Nile, an Arabian fleet might have sailed into 
the mouth of the Thames, and the interpretation of the Koran might 
now be taught in the schools of Oxford.” In that particular 
case Gibbon is probably overstating the danger; the first fury of 
the Saracens was already spent, and even if Poictiers had been a 
disaster, there was much power of resistance left in the tough 
Frankish race. It would still have been a far cry to the Rhine— 
much more to the Thames. But there is, nevertheless, more 
truth in Gibbon’s view than in that of the modern historical 
writers, who wish to prove that for social or constitutional or 
economic reasons it was logically certain that the Spanish King- 
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dom must go down at a blow before the Saracen onset, but that 
the Frankish realm must survive—that the individual battle and 
the skill of the individual leader meant little in the long-run. 

I have heard much scorn expressed for old-fashioned “ drum 
and trumpet” narratives, such as Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World—the inevitable prize-book of the school- 
boy of the last generation. The author's selection of fights 
might have been more happy—we hardly reckon Syracuse or 
Orleans at his estimate of importance ; nevertheless, his idea was 
a perfectly sound one: there have been a limited number of epoch- 
making engagements in history whose results could not have 
been foretold by any mere student of constitutional tendencies, or 
economic conditions, or social institutions; in them the skill of 
the commander or the vigour of his troops settled everything. 
It is futile to endeavour to prove that Hastings was lost by 
Anglo-Saxon decentralization and want of a strong exccutive ; 
its fate was settled simply by the fact that Duke William was the 
best general of his day, and that the English tactics used against 
him were antiquated. Had William been an ordinary feudal 
chief, who trusted everything to the blind rush of his knights, 
his expedition would have miscarried and Domesday Book would 
never have been compiled. Again, had Harold Godwinson spent 
his long tenure of power, before the death of Edward the 
Confessor, in organizing the English Thanehood or the King’s 
Housecarles into a solid body of cavalry, he would probaby have 
founded a dynasty and died unromantically in his bed. And so 
we may argue with equal certainty on the events of Tiberias and 
Muret, or of Leuthen and Sadowa. In such battles the fate of a 
kingdom or a nation has been permanently settled by the 
appearance of a great general and the skilful use of superior 
strategy or tactics. 

This being so, it is surely rational that the directing classes of 
any State should be as well instructed in the history of the art of 
war as they are in economic or constitutional history. ‘ What 
touches all should be the business of all,” and it is no more right 
to hand over the study of military history to professional soldiers 
alone than it would be to permit none but lawyers to touch con- 
stitutional history. Is it not certain that at the present moment 
we should feel more comfortable if we were aware that every 
Minister of the Crown, let us say, had a competent knowledge 
of military history in general, and its modern developments in 
particular? What an amount of vain words and foolish para- 
graphs would have been spared us during the last six months 
if Members of Parliament, editors of newspapers, and such like 
responsible persons were obliged to possess a certain minimum of 
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acquaintance with the history of the art of war before they were 
allowed to criticize the doings of our armies in the field. It used 
to be said that “every gentleman ought to know the outlines of 
at least one campaign”: in this century we might substitute 
“ought at least to have read his Hamley’s Operations of War.” We 
cannot expect him to know much about Belisarius or Simon de 
Montfort, but he should have some sound ideas concerning 
Frederick II]. and Napoleon, Wellington and Ulysses 8. Grant. 

The opening months of the present war made it pretty clear 
to the dispassionate observer that not merely the man in the 
street, but Her Majesty's Ministers and (what was worse) their 
professional advisers, had not studied the military lessons of the 
the recent past. The most discomposing incident of the last 
autumn was not Nicholson’s Nek nor Magersfontein, but that 
astounding message sent from London to Australia which told 
our willing Colonists that if they wished to supply men for the 
war “infantry would be preferable.” That one sentence showed 
with a fatal clearness that the responsible persons at headquarters 
had not realized that the chapter in the art of war which they 
should be studying was the great American struggle of 1861-65. 
Anyone who has carefully read through the records of that con- 
test can see that it alone among modern wars offers really useful 
lessons and analogies for application in the present campaign in 
Africa. 

The cardinal problem of the Transvaal War was how to deal 
with an enemy whose whole force consists of some 60,000 or 
70,000 very mobile mounted infantry. The fact that the Boers 
have been using the best modern artillery, and particularly 
employing in their front line very heavy guns of position, is 
of comparatively little importance. Indeed, its main effect has 
been that they have to a certain extent clogged the power 
of rapid movement, which is their real strength, by persisting in 
the use of such ponderous weapons. Now there is no modern 
war in which masses of mounted infantry have been used, save 
the great struggle of the Federals and Confederates in 1861-65. 
The campaigns which our professional advisers should have been 
studying last autumn—when they had to arrange for the 
checking of the Boer invaders of Natal and Cape Colony—were 
those of the great leaders of mounted infantry across the 
Atlantic, such as J. B. Stuart, Forrest, and Morgan. None of 
these officers, I believe, had ever under his command more 
than 10,000 men concentrated on a single spot for a single stroke. 
But they habitually operated with bodies of 4,000, 5,000 or 6,000 
horsemen, who, though they are often called cavalry, were really 
mounted infantry of much the same type of efficiency as the 
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Boers. When one reads of the astonishing forced. marches of 
the Confederate Generals, of the way in which they rode com- 
pletely round their enemy’s army, cutting communications, 
capturing waggon-trains, breaking railways, and capturing 
isolated bodies of men, one is filled with a sense of deep 
thankfulness that the Burghers sat down to conduct sieges. An 
army of mounted infantry which puts its trust in trenches and 
artillery of position is stultifying itself and throwing away its 
one advantage. But in October, 1899, it was impossible for 
our Ministers and our generals to know that the enemy was 
about to pursue the idiotic policy which he then chose. We had 
to face the probability of his taking the right course, and 
throwing 30,000 men upon the almost undefended northern 
border of Cape Colony. To avert this peril, the right measure 
was to send off at once every mounted man that could be found, 
to request the Colonies to make their whole contribution to the 
Imperial Army in horsemen, and to raise at once in England 
a great body of volunteer cavalry. In fact, the appeal for the 
‘Imperial Yeomanry,” which was only made in December, after 
the disaster at Colenso, ought to have been made early in 
November, the moment that it was certain that the Boer forces 
had been underrated, and that we were about to have a very 
serious war upon our hands. 

Any student of the American Civil War could have told the 
responsible authorities that the North only succeeded in fighting 
down the South by organizing enormous bodies of mounted men, 
who could follow, check, and hunt down the columns of Con- 
federate raiders. It was our business to take their example 
as our guide, and to begin to collect masses of cavalry and 
mounted infantry at the earliest moment. Instead of so doing, 
we continued to shoot brigade after brigade of infantry into 
Natal and Cape Colony, and to start them forward without 
any proper provision of horsemen. Lord Methuen’s column 
of two, afterwards increased to three, brigades went forward 
from De Aar with a single cavalry regiment and a small corps of 
Colonial scouts. Gatacre, in the centre, disposed of five or six 
battalions, with no horsemen save a company or two of mounted 
infantry and a handful of Cape Police. Buller, in Natal, with 
fully 20,000 infantry, had no more than four cavalry regiments 
and two or three Colonial corps of mounted infantry. To send 
armies so composed against an enemy like the Boers was to 
invite disaster. 

The providential good fortune which has all through history 
intervened to cover the mistakes of British Governments came 
to our aid last autumn, and we never had to pay the penalty 
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which we had deserved. Instead of throwing themselves upon 
our communications, and riding far and wide through Cape 
Colony to stir up the Colonial malcontents, the Boers chose to 
lock up three-fourths of their available forces in the sieges of 
Ladysmith, Mafeking, and Kimberley. The comparatively small 
detachments which were still disposable for raiding showed them- 
selves timid and unenterprisng. Everywhere they entrenched 
themselves, and brought up their artillery, when they should 
have kept constantly on the move and adopted a bold offensive. 
The punishment, therefore, which we suffered for our want of 
mounted men was far less than might have been expected. It 
merely entailed upon us a series of bloody and expensive frontal 
attacks—some of them successful, such as Belmont, Enslin, and 
Modder River; others disastrous, like Stormberg and Magers- 
fontein. Subsequent experience has shown that if only our 
generals had been entrusted with an adequate proportion of 
horsemen, they could have cleared out all these positions with 
moderate loss; but it is not quite certain whether at that stage 
of the war the British commanders had fully realized the proper 
methods for dealing with the enemy. That the home authorities 
had not_is perfectly evident; yet we have men among our 
professional soldiers who have studied the American campaigns 
which should have been our warning and our example. Lord 
Wolseley has written upon the War of Secession, though his 
conclusions, as I am told, do not always commend themselves 
to Transatlantic critics. In the younger generation, Colonel 
Henderson has produced in his admirable Stonewall Jackson the 
best monograph on the Virginian campaigns which has been 
issued for many a year. Why our responsible authorities did not 
apply this latent knowledge at an earlier period in the war I am 
at a loss to explain. ; 

One thing is clear, that with the appointment of Lord Roberts 
to command, and the complete though tardy application of the 
right methods, the whole face of the war was suddenly changed. 
The moment that large masses of mounted men were put into the 
field, and the system of turning every Boer position on the flanks 
was adopted, the problem of victory which had appeared so hard 
in December became suddenly easy. Since the first move in 
February our main enemies have proved to be the enormous 
spaces to be covered, the difficulties of food, and the exhaustion 
of the indispensable horseflesh. The enemy has only made two 
strokes of the right kind—the raid that began with the surprise 
at Sanna’s Post and the recent attack on the Roodeval Camp. 
Having shown what trouble he could have given in April, he 
finished his manceuvre by sitting down in the most foolish style 
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to beleaguer Colonel Dalgety at Wepener. Thanks to his 
stupidity, Lord Roberts was able to continue the campaign as if 
the untoward events of April 6th—9th had never occurred. 

A knowledge of certain aspects of the American Civil War in 
the right quarters would certainly have saved us much trouble 
if it had been applied last autumn. But it is clear that for a 
campaign of another sort, waged in a region with different 
physical characteristics, that knowledge might have been of 
comparatively little use. Its lessons are mainly applicable to 
lands with a thin population, a scarcity of railway lines, few 
enclosures, and practically unlimited elbow-room on every side. 
For operations in such countries as the Orange Free State, 
Northern India, Russia, and the greater part of Asiatic Turkey 
they are most valuable. But there are other regions in which 
British troops might be called on to fight, where these precedents 
would be of little use. In a very mountainous country where 
horses cannot cross the countryside, in a forest region, or in a 
densely populated and much enclosed country, where roads are 
easily blocked and short cuts cannot be taken, mounted infantry 
would he confined to such narrow fronts of advance, and would 
be so easily stopped that they could never get far ahead of the 
main bulk of the army. For an advance into the Afridi or Waziri 
hills, or (absit omen) for the defence of southern England from 
sudden invasion, they would practically be useless on a large scale. 

There will be, therefore, considerable danger next year, when 
we set to work to reorganize our Army, lest too much attention 
be paid to the lessons of our recent South African experiences, 
which will then dominate the minds of every statesman and 
soldier. We may very possibly hear of proposals to increase the 
mounted arm in our normal peace establishment to a dispropor- 
tionate size, merely because it has proved all-important in one 
kind of campaign. It is to be hoped that those who are respon- 
sible for the management of our Army will not be carried away 
by this impulse, and will look to the general lessons of the 
modern art of war, not to the features of South African campaigns 
alone. It is quite possible that our next struggle might take 
place on a terrain where the teachings of the Franco-German 
War of 1870-71 or the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 might be 
as valuable as in our last contest they have been valueless. 
Though the main principles of strategy and tactics remain the 
same in all countries and in all times, yet the particular conditions 
of each campaign cause an infinite variety in their application. 

For this reason it seems to me that too much stress cannot be 
laid on the necessity for the creation of an educated public 
opinion on things military. It is not sufficient that there should 
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be a few military men who make the history of the art of war 
their study: every officer who may under any circumstances find 
himself placed in a responsible position in the field, ought to know 
something of the precedents of the enemy with whom he has to 
deal and the countryside over which he has to operate. We have 
too many examples in our annals of the consequences of ignorance 
of such elementary facts,—from the cases of Braddock and 
Burgoyne, who tried to apply tactics learnt on the fields ot 
Germany to the Backwoods of North America, down to those who 
in the last few months have tried to deal with the Boers by 
methods rightly applicable to the Soudanese. 

But it is not the soldier alone who should know the outlines of 
the past history of his art. As long as we live under the present 
forms of constitutional government, our Ministers will be 
influenced not only by the advice of their military councillors, 
but by the public opinion of their party and their nation. It is 
most necessary that our rulers should have an _ intelligent 
knowledge of the problems with which they may have to deal ; 
any Cabinet may find itself, before it has well realized its position, 
committed to a war, and forced to settle the general principles on 
which that war is to be waged. In so doing they must reckon 
with the nation, and it is all-important that those who form and 
guide the nation’s public opinion should be competent to form a 
correct judgment on the Cabinet’s policy. Our past history is 
full of the records of the ill effect of ignorant criticism on the 
conduct of our wars; we need only mention the parliamentary 
opposition which wrecked Carteret’s great scheme for the 
liberation of Germany during the war of the Austrian Succession, 
and the outcry which almost caused the recall of Wellington 
after Talavera. It ought to be our aim that this particular 
danger should not recur when Great Britain once more finds 
herself committed to a great war. But it will recur if the 
responsible classes in our polity do not take the trouble to 
acquaint themselves with the military records of the past. It 
ought to be as disgraceful for an educated man to have to confess 
that he knows nothing of the lessons of the Crimean War, or the 
Indian Mutiny, or the Franco-German War of 1870-71, as to own 
that he is entirely ignorant of the character of the Reform Bill of 
1832, or the Home Rule crisis of 1885-86. ‘To-day he is too prone 
to resign such topics to the specialist; but at any moment we 
might be involved in a European war, and then the all-important 
facts in the practical politics of the crisis may be hid from him. 
Evil may be the lot of the nation that goes to war not knowing 
what war means! 


C. OMAN. 
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On the 8th September, 1899, Commandant Henry, commanding 
the Congo Free State troops on the Upper Nile, arrived at Fort 
Berkeley, the most advanced British post in those regions, some 
ten miles south of Regaf, and invited me to join him in a combined 
reconnaissance of the “Sudd Region” of the “ Bahr-el-Jebel ” 
(White Nile). I had arrived on this part of the river the previous 
Christmas with Lieut.-Colonel Martyr’s expedition from Uganda, 
and being well cognizant of the object of this advance down the Nile, 
and the importance of discovering the exact extent to which the 
river was blocked by the “Sudd,” I unhesitatingly decided to avail 
myself of his invitation, considering that the opportunity was too 
good to be lost, since we could mutually aid each other, with the 
means at our disposal. The following morning I left Fort Berkeley in 
the Uganda Protectorate launch Kenia, accompanied by Dr, Milne, a 
medical officer of the Protectorate, together with ten rank and file 
of the Uganda Rifles. After short rests at the Congo State posts of 
Regaf and Lado, we arrived at their most advanced post of Kero 
(53° N. Lat.) on the 12th September. It may be of interest here to 
mention a word concerning Sir Samuel Baker’s former station at 
Gondokoro. On several occasions I had visited this place while on 
the Upper Nile, chiefly with the object of finding the tomb, which, 
it will be remembered, Sir Samuel Baker erected to the memory of 
Mr. Higginbotham. I entirely failed in this quest. Everywhere in 
the neighbourhood I have hunted for it, and enquiries from the few 
surviving inhabitants have elicited no further information than 
the fact that it has disappeared, like all the other buildings 
which formerly existed here. The only signs of former habitation 
at this spot are the parapets and ditches forming the two forts, 
the smaller of which Baker reserved for occupation by himself 
and his famous “ forty thieves,” and the other and larger one, 
which was occupied by the remainder of the garrison. The natives 
state that all the bricks belonging to the church and houses were 
taken by the Dervishes to Lado and Regaf, to build houses with at 
those two posts. It is sad to see the whole site overgrown and cut 
up with elephant tracks, bringing so forcibly to one’s mind the unique 
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era in Soudan history during which civilization was overthrown 
and replaced by the grossest, and perhaps most cruel, form of 
barbarism. The whole surrounding country here, instead of being 
densely populated as formerly, by the then rich, powerful, and 
warlike Bari tribe, is now a desert. The Bari are practically 
extinct, having been either killed or carried off as slaves by 
the Dervishes, their villages destroyed and cattle plundered. 
Everywhere one comes on the ruins of former villages, which 
testify to the enormous population that inhabited the country some 
years ago. At the present time cattle are seldom, if ever, met 
with, and the sole inhabitants of this desolate country consist of a 
few Bari who, for safety, inhabit the few islands in the Nile, where 
they live from hand to mouth on the produce of their small crops, 
and on any wild fruit they are able to find in the bush. This 
desolation continues along both banks of the river as far as 
Bor, and the country will require years of patient administration 
in order to return to even a semblance of its former prosperity. 

To return to our expedition. On September 14th we finally 
started on our reconnaissance northward : Commandant Henry, 
with two of his European officers and some forty rank and file, in 
the paddle steamer the Vankerchkoven, and three steel whale- 
boats, the British party in the steam launch Kenia. Commandant 
Henry had already informed me that he had been as far as Lake 
No, while trying his steamer, where he had found a “ barrage” 
which would require ten days’ work to cut through. We 
therefore started full of hope, with a three months’ supply of 
food, little anticipating the weary period of anxiety which was 
to be our lot before reaching the northern limit of the “ Sudd.” 
At Bor we found the remains of the Dervish encampment, which 
consisted of a strongly fortified mud wall and deep ditch, well 
defending the position from attack on the land side, but leaving it 
absolutely undefended from the river side, and easily open to assault 
by boats. The Dervishes, some 2,000 strong, under the Emir Arabi 
Dafallah, had evacuated this post towards the end of 1898, together 
with all their women and followers, and, proceeding north down 
the Nile in their steamer for about eighty miles, they landed on 
the left bank. Here a temporary camp was formed until Bor was 
cleared, then they sank their steamer and proceeded inland, en 
route for Kordofan. 

Between Bor and Gaba Shambe the country is entirely without 
interest. Of game near the river there is apparently none, and a 
few scattered Dinkwa villages are all that one sees. The ancient 
mission stations of St. Croix and Abu Kooka are desolate and 
deserted, like the rest of this miserable country. On Septem- 
ber 18th the expedition arrived at Shambe, and we here 
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found a small French 
post, consisting of some 
thirty Senegalese tirail- 
leurs, under that typi- 
cal specimen of a real 
French gentleman, 
Lieutenant de Ton- 
quedec, of the Infan- 
terie de Marine. This 
gallant officer, accom- 
panied by his sous- 
ofiicier Salpin, a splen- 
did type of a N.C.O., 
had performed a fine 
journey all the way 
from the West Coast, 
marching some 1,100 
miles through a prac- 
tically unknown coun- 
try with their gallant 
little band of Sene- 
galese, whose devotion 
and fidelity to their 
officer and non-com- 
missioned officer, after 
the severe trials they 
had been through to- 
gether, is a proof of 
what splendid stuff 
these two fine repre- 
sentatives of the 
French Army are 
made. The hardships 
and dangers that this 
little party underwent 
during their long 
march, through want 
of food and water, dif- 
ficulties of transport, 
constant attacks by 
treacherous and _hos- 
tile natives in over- 
whelming numbers, 
and climatic influences, 
inay be better imagined 
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than described. Suffice it to say, that, in spite of all these diffi- 
culties, they arrived at their destination on March 20th, 1899, 
almost without food and sadly reduced in numbers. However, 
through their considerate treatment of the natives, they soon 
gained the confidence of the latter, and when we arrived at 
Shambe we found them comfortably established in a small fort, 
with a flourishing garden of tomatoes and melons and a large flock 
of sheep. They were certainly then living in the height of luxury 
for the wilds of Africa. 

Needless to say, we were received with the greatest courtesy and 
hospitality by M. de Tonquedec; he gave us most interesting 
accounts of the country he had passed through and of the sport 
he had enjoyed round Shambe. He was a thorough sportsman, as 
the lion skins, buffalo and other heads, adorning his hut amply 
testified. It appears that the neighbourhood of Gaba Shambe and 
Abu Kooka abounds in game of every description. Lions, elephants, 
ostriches, giraffes, buffaloes, and various species of antelopes are in 
great numbers, the first of these being the more numerous. It 
was with real regret that we were obliged to take leave of our 
charming host on the morning of the 20th, in order to continue 
the reconnaisance northwards. He laughingly assured us that he 
would follow on in dug-out canoes the moment he should receive 
his orders of evacuation from the French Government. 

Soon after leaving Shambe the “ Sudd Region” is entered. The 
“Sudd ” never forms south of this place, as the river flows through 
more or less solid banks, but from the moment of leaving Shambe 
towards the north the Nile flows through one vast marsh, parts of 
which become terra firma during the dry season. 

According to native reports, the river at this point was blocked 
comparatively recently, but, though its true course is still blocked 
for some distance, the current has now forced a false passage 
through the floating masses of papyrus; this continues for some 
ten miles or so, when it rejoins the true course and then flows 
northwards as a magnificent river, with an average depth of 
25 feet of water, and varying in width from 70 to 100 yards as 
far as 8° 34’ N. Lat., at which latitude the actual “Sudd” block 
commences. The “Sudd Region” continues practically to Lake 
No (9° 29’ N. Lat.), after which the Nile once more flows between 
solid banks. From Shambe to 9° N. Lat. the river is bordered at in- 
tervals on either bank by extensive lagoons, filled with floating islands 
of papyrus grass, termed “Sudd,” which sail about at the will of the 
wind. These, during the rainy season, are blown in large masses, by 
the frequent squalls which are prevalent at that period, into the river, 
and are carried down by the current, often wrenching fresh pieces 
of papyrus from that bordering the river during their course. 
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These formidable floating islands of papyrus grass, with roots some- 

times as much as ten feet in length and one foot diameter, continue 

their course until, either at a bend of the river or when the latter 

suddenly narrows, they become jammed. Fresh islands constantly 

arriving from behind with the current tend still more to compress 

the block thus formed, until, in course of time, a formidable bar- 

rage completely blocks the course of the river. There being nc 

solid banks in these latitudes, the huge volume of water descending 

from the south then swerves from its true course and flows over 

the surrounding marshland, thereby forming a vast expanse of 
inundations. 

We arrived without difficulty at the “Sudd ” block (8° 34’ N. Lat.) 
on the 24th September, and at this point the troubles of the expedi- 
tion began. The Nile had apparently ceased to exist. A magnifi- 
cent river so far, it is suddenly arrested by this extraordinary 
“Sudd” barrier, and has forced a passage out of its course, some 
thirty yards broad, through which it flows like a torrent for about 
2,000 yards, when it debouches into a large lagoon, some two and 
a half miles long by one mile in breadth. Here no exit could be 
found, the only indication that the river still continued north being 
a slight current at the northern end of this lagoon, which flowed 
slowly underneath the vast expanse of “Sudd” in a northerly 
direction ; and it was evident that this flow of water was distributed 
over an immense area, as the lagoon was bordered in all directions 
by floating papyrus eighteen feet high. 

From the observatory of the Vankerchkoven, which was some 
thirty feet above the level of the water, another large lagoon was 
descried to the north, on the far side of the “ Sudd,” at about a mile 
distant. Since it was probable that some further indications concern- 
ing the direction, &c., of the river would be obtainable from there, we 
determined to pay it a visit in one of the whale-boats. To do this 
it was necessary to drag it across the “Sudd,” and after a long 
day’s work, with thirty men hauling, we arrived at the new lagoon 
in the evening. This ran for three miles in a northerly direction ; 
but, here again, no exit could be found, and from the masthead 
nothing but a mass of “Sudd” was visible in any direction. It 
was now evident that the course of the river was blocked for 
some considerable distance; so, in order to obtain further observa- 
tions, we decided to cut a passage across the “Sudd,” thereby 
connecting the two lagoons by a waterway. This effected, it was 
intended to bring the steamer through the new lagoon, when it was 
hoped that, from the observatory which I have already mentioned, 
we should be able to see a long way over the “Sudd” to the north, 
and perhaps discover free water again. It must he remembered 
that the height of this papyrus which forms the “Sudd” varies 
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from twelve feet to twenty feet, and it was therefore impossible to 
see to any distance from the masthead of a whale-boat. 

On 30th September we commenced our first attempt at “Sudd ” 
cutting, and after six days of exceedingly trying work for the men 
we were obliged to own ourselves temporarily beaten, for, having 
opened up a passage 1,000 yards long, the whole of the surrounding 
“Sudd” then began to move, and three times closed up the mouth 
of the channel, which required two days’ work to reopen. Finally 
it became closed for a fourth time, and, there being very little food 
left for the men, we decided to return across the “Sudd” to the 
lagoon, where the steamers had been left, and then to proceed 
seventy miles south up stream, to the only village in these marshes, 
and to purchase the necessary supply of food from the “ Nuehr ” 
tribe. 

Unfortunately, on arriving at the steamers, we found that the 
Vankerchkoven was firmly embedded in the “ Sudd,” and three days 
were spent in getting her out of it, all of us, meanwhile, being on 
somewhat short rations. During our absence “ Sudd ” cutting the 
launch Kenia had proceeded up stream in search of hippopotami 
for food, and was unable to return, having been cut off by a new 
block of “Sudd ” which had formed between her and the Vankerch- 
koven. Fortunately the latter ship was able to disengage this, 
when all parties were re-united after a week rendered anxious by 
the food question. 

A fortnight was now occupied in obtaining a supply of wood for 
the steamers and a two months’ supply of food, at the end of which 
time we again resumed “Sudd” cutting operations, in order to 
carry out the original scheme of connecting the two lagoons. 
Work was recommenced at the old place, but, in order to allow 
a free passage for the floating papyrus in the event of a further 
débdcle of the “Sudd,” the channel was considerably widened, and 
after eight days’ work, from sunrise until sunset, a fine current 
was established, which considerably aided the work in hand. 
On the evening of the ninth day the expected d/ébécle arrived, and 
enormous masses of “Sudd” began to pass through the artificial 
channel, and continued for five hours. It was with the greatest 
anxiety that we awaited the result. It was impossible to move the 
boats out of the way, so suddenly did the “Sudd” give way, and 
the only chance was to remain anchored to the papyrus forming 
the bank and to trust to luck. Terra firma there was none, so 
it was not possible to land. Fortunately our English-made 
steel whale-boats were very solid, and were able to withstand 
the immense pressure brought against them by these vast 
masses of “Sudd,” as they were forced through the passage 
by the current and carried into the lagoon at the north. The 
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current was pouring throngh the channel at the rate of about 
eight miles an hour, so it can be readily understood how great must 
have been the pressure on the boats which were in this passage 
when inasses of “Sudd” varying in breadth from eighty to 100 
yards, and sometimes as much as 300 yards in length, were driven 
by the current through a channel of from thirty-five to forty yards 
in width. 

Every inoment we expected to see the channel firmly blocked 
by these islands of papyrus grass and ambatch wood, but though 
they passed throuzh, sometimes paintully slowly to the anxious 
watchers, who foresaw the probability of eight days’ work being 
destroyed, none of them stopped, and at the end of five hours, 
which seemed like ten, the movement ceased, leaving the passage 
absolutely clear. The following morning, to our great surprise, we 
found ourselves in the true course of the river, with 800 yards of free 
water. The“ Sudd ” blocking the actual river had thus been drained 
through a narrow channel into a lagoon bordering the right bank. 
This was a valuable discovery, as no one up to that time had any 
idea of the whereabouts of the bed of the river, since it was 
so completely concealed by the vast extent of the “Sudd.” 
Another three days’ work and the two lagoons were connected 
by a free waterway, through which the steamers were brought, 
and subsequently anchored in a small lagoon six miles north of 
their former anchorage. Here, however, we were again doomed to 
disappointment, for, from the observatory of the Vankerchkoven, 
one could see that the “ Sudd” still blocked the river indefinitely 
towards the north, without any free water being visible. 

I have already explained how the country bordering the Nile 
becomes inundated in these regions, owing to any serious 
formation of “Sudd” blocking the river’s course. At the 
place where we now found ourselves these inundations evidently 
extended for some considerable distance, having an average 
depth of four feet of water and overgrown with water grass 
fifteen feet high, which at this season of the year is fortunately 
easy to burn, and, since it was found to be comparatively easy to 
beat a track through this when burnt, and to tow the boats by 
means of cords, we decided to push a reconnaissance northwards 
by this route, instead of tackling the actual “Sudd” in the river, 
The line of the latter was clearly defined by the tall papyrus 
grass which blocked it, and we therefore hoped, by keeping close 
to it, to fall in with a free waterway once more, sooner or later, 
and thus be able, approximately, to determine the extent of the 
“ Sudd.” 

During twenty days the voyage was prosecuted across this 
inundated marsh, the track being made by fifteen men wading in 
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front of the whale-boats, in wedge shape, and beating aside the 
grass, the remainder of the men then pulled and poled the boats 
after them. Progress was necessarily very slow, and though the 
men, as they always did, were working with hearty goodwill, all 
day and every day, under an exceptionally trying sun, not more 
than sixteen miles were made during the twenty days. Three 
portions of open river, varying ‘roin 1,000 yards to a mile in 
length, were encountered during this perio’, as also several large 
lagoons bordering the river, which materially aided us in our journey 
north. On the twentieth day we had only six days’ food left. It was 
therefore essential to return as fast as possible to the steamers, and 
again proceed up the river to purchase a further supply. We had 
kept on until the last moment in the hope of finding the end of 
the “Sudd,” and it was disheartening to have to turn back; but 
there was nothing for it, since we knew there was no food ahead, 
and no animal life of any description. The return journey 
was accomplished in less than half the time it had taken 
to come, for, the track being already made, the boats were 
simply towed along by cords. The men, unfortunately, at this 
time were becoming somewhat weak from want of sufficient food, 
hard work, and wet camps, and sickness became prevalent. The 
Europeans were in much the same plight, being on the same 
rations as the men, aud it was not withvut the loss of three Congo 
State men that we finally rejoined our steamers on December Ist. 

We now returned up stream in order to purchase a two months’ 
supply of food, which was all that could be carried in the boats, 
This everlasting question of food was always our chief “ stumbling- 
block,” since it was impossible to carry a large supply in the whale- 
boats on our various reconnaissances across the “Sudd,” as the 
consequent additional weight thereby entailed, when often the 
boats had to be hauled over the “ Sudd,” was a serious consideration. 
It was during this our last voyage up stream that one day, on 
turning a bend of the river, to our surprise, we perceived a 
flotilla of “dug-out” canoes coming down stream, and, on their 
nearer approach, we observed that they contained Lieutenant de 
Tonquedec and his Senegalese. Having evacuated Shambe and 
the other posts, they were returning to Europe via the Nile, 
believing that we had already successfully negotiated the “ Sudd,” 
since we had left them two months previously; they were, there- 
fore, hoping to find a free waterway to Khartoum. M. de Tonquedec, 
not unnaturally, thought that we were returning from thence, and 
they were all much disappointed on hearing that the Nile was still 
blocked. 

M. de Tonquedec subsequently decided to accompany us on the 
second attempt, which we had determined to undertake, to reach 
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the free river on the north side of the “Sudd.” In the mean- 
while he accompanied us to the village of Hellet Nuehr, where 
the necessary food supplies were to be purchased. This village 
is inhabited by the Nuehr tribe. They were much alarmed 
at our arrival, and could not be induced to come and make 
friends, though every effort was made to give thein confidence in 
our peaceful intentions. They are an exceedingly rich and pros- 
perous people, possessing large herds of cattle and sheep, and 
extensive crops of dhurra, or white usorgum. During the twelve 
days that we were encamped in the neighbourhood of their village 
they proved a most intractable and hostile people, and on three 
separate occasions endeavoured to surprise our camp by night. 
It being apparently impossible to gain their confidence during 
our short stay, we were obliged to take the necessary supply of food, 
leaving a good present of cloth, &c., as payment in their houses. 
This should have proved to them how little they had to fear, and 
it is to be hoped that they may prove more genial in any future 
dealings with white men. 

These scattered villages are built on the only terra firma 
to be found in the marshes, and even here the ground becomes 
sodden and marshy during the rainy season, as is apparent from 
the ditches which are dug round all the houses to protect them 
from inundation. They lie along the banks of a small off-shoot 
which leaves the Nile from the left bank at about 8° N. Lat., and 
then runs in a N.N.W. direction for a distance of forty miles, 
when it is blocked with floating islands of grass. This deviation 
is not shown on any map, so it would appear that it has either 
formed of late years or was formerly blocked at the junction, and 
may therefore have escaped observation. It has a current of about 
three to four miles per hour, but this varies considerably according 
to the breadth, the average of which is 200 yards. There is no great 
depth of water anywhere, it being as shallow in places as some of the 
numerous lagoons already mentioned, which averaged seven feet of 
water. This river swarms with hippopotami, which were a great 
boon to all hands after such short rations. Elephants were also 
seen here on two or three occasions, and I succeeded in bagging 
a fair tusker the day before leaving; this came in very useful for 
“biltong,” of which the men made a good supply. 

On the 20th December (1899) we once more started off on our 
final endeavour to negotiate the unnavigable portion of the Nile, with 
the further addition of two Frenchmen and thirty-eight Senegalese 
tirailleurs. Over three months had now elapsed since our departure, 
so, in order to relieve any anxiety which might be felt owing to 
our non-appearance at either end, I sent the Kenia back to Fort 
Berkeley to give information of our whereabouts and intentions. 
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She at the same time took some Belgian invalids back to 
Kero, they being much in need of rest and a change of climate. 
In the meantime orders were left with the engineer in charge of 
the Vankerchkoven to remain in the free part of the river, where 
she would be eventually rejoined by the Kenia, until the end of 
March, at the expiration of which period, if nothing had been 
heard of us, she was to return to her post up the river at Kero. 

We started this time in the three whale-boats, with a good supply 
of dried meat and a two months’ supply of grain for all hands, this 
being all that could be carried. In the first ten days the old 
route was followed through the marshes on the right bank of 
the river, and this was comparatively easy-going, owing to the 
track having already been beaten down by our first reconnaissance. 
On the tenth day our real difficulties began. The depth of water 
diminished, there being at times barely sufficient to float the boats, 
and, to further hamper us, the water grass became intermingled 
with papyrus and ambatch, over which the boats had to be hauled ; 
consequently progress was painfully slow, sometimes not exceeding 
200 yardsa day. The night was the most trying time during our 
journeys across these marshes. At times we were fortunate enough 
to find a comparatively solid island of papyrus, on which it was 
possible to form a sort of camp, but we were often obliged to 
pack ourselves as best we could, white men and black, into the 
boats and endeavour to sleep, pestered by clouds of mosquitoes. 
On such occasions it was not possible to cook any food, so the 
grain had to be eaten whole, and this invariably caused sickness 
amongst the men. The latter never grumbled, however, and 
though at times they became discouraged after sleepless nights, 
they very soon recovered their usual spirits and worked as only 
black nen know how. Their sole idea was to arrive at Khartoum, 
of which they had heard so much—though never seen. We 
discovered a somewhat novel method of procuring meat— 
namely, setting fire to the long marsh grass and then shooting 
at the numbers of “black diving birds” which came circling 
round, attracted by the dense fumes of smoke, and though they 
did not often venture within range, three or four were sometimes 
bagged and were considered a great luxury in these times, when 
anything in the way of meat was becoming scarce. Our foreign 
comrades were even tempted to eat boa-constrictor and snails on 
one occasion. 

Nothing can adequately describe the monotony of this voyage 
through the marshes, as day after day we dragged our way along, 
step by step, without sighting free water of any extent. The end 
of every day’s work apparently brought us no nearer our goal> 
and each evening observation from the masthead disclosed no 
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change in this desolate marshland. For eighteen days we con- 
tinued this route, without finding any lagoons to help us along during 
the last eight of these. On the evening of the eighteenth day-we 
suddenly found ourselves in the midst of tall papyrus rush, from 
which no exit could be observed either towards the north, east, or west. 
We knew from experience how futile it was to hope to pull the boats 
for any distance through this, at the rate of perhaps only one 
hundred yards a day. In fact, that evening our spirits were very 
low, our future progress was apparently absolutely barred, and 
consequently the completion of our task seemed hopeless. It was 
the worst night I ever spent, and one’s feelings can be better 
imagined than described. It appeared that after nearly four 
months’ work we were doomed to fail, and that all those weeks were 
to result in “nil.” It was decidedly disheartening. 

However, it is always when things appear at their worst that 
something turns up, and, sure enough, the following morning 
at daybreak we had our reward. Commandant Henry, on 
climbing the mast, observed for the first time a depression in 
the papyrus to the north, which appeared like a continuous line 
running east. Since this evidently denoted water, we determined 
to immediately pull the boats across the intervening “Sudd.” 
Here fortune again favoured us, for we struck a small stream 
which conducted us to within 200 yards of the depression. At 
midnight we had arrived there, and, to everyone’s delight, found 
ourselves once more on the free river; the latter continued as far 
as one could see, when a bend hid its further progress from sight. 
We hardly dared hope that this was at last the end of the “Sudd,” 
having so often been disappointed before; however, in our most 
pessimistic moments, we never realized what obstacles still lay before 
us. One of our principal difficulties was the need of an accurate large 
scale map. Those we had in our possession bore no resemblance to 
the bends and general direction of the river, and, being without the 
necessary instrument for determining our latitude, it was not 
possible to accurately gauge how far we were from Lake No, the 
point of junction of the Bahr-el-Gazal, Bahr-el-Jebel, and Bahr-el- 
Abyad, where it was known that the “Sudd” ceased. 

But to return, having pulled all the boats across the intervening 
“Sudd” into the river, we proceeded down stream to the bend 
already mentioned, and on turning it we found our further progress 
barred by another barrier. This block was very much more solid 
than any we had yet encountered. For a distance of about 300 
yards the boats were pushed between the floating islands which con- 
stituted the most recently formed portion of the block, after which 
it became as solid as terra firma, and had evidently been formed 
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to cut through it with the means at our disposal ; so solidified had it 
become that elephants had actually crossed it, their tracks being 
quite distinct though somewhat ancient. The banks on either side 
were, however, inundated with some three feet of water, which 
enabled us to cut a way through the papyrus forming them. 
There were some 400 yards to be cut through before arriving at 
the free water on the farther side of the block. After two days’ 
incessant work, we once more emerged into free water, which again 
continued as far as the eye could reach; however, from former 
experiences, we could not hope that it would last long. 

After rowing for two and a half miles the next barrier appeared, 
as usual, at a bend of the river, which proved to be, if possible, 
firmer than the last one. I walked across with Commandant 
Henry to the far side, and found that it extended for 600 
yards, not including the 300 yards which we were able to push 
through without cutting. The left bank here was terra firma, 
while the right bank was only slightly inundated. The 
inundations were evidently diminishing in extent and depth 
the farther we proceeded north. Four days were occupied in 
cutting a passage for the boats through this further obstacle, after 
which we enjoyed the luxury of thirteen miles of free navigation, 
which was most encouraging, for we now believed we must be nearing 
the end. The block here was again of much the same character as 
the last two, with the exception that the whole mass was almost 
imperceptibly moving with the current. This time we foolishly com- 
menced cutting into the “ Sudd” itself, with the result that, on the 
evening of the second day’s work, the channel we had cut began to 
close in, and it was with the greatest difficulty that two of the 
boats were hauled through in time; the third one remained 
jammed, and half the following day was occupied in reopening the 
channel for her. The passage should have been cut between the 
“Sudd” and the bank, where the water was not of sufficient depth 
to float the former. A passage cut on this principle could not 
have been closed. The “Sudd” at this spot was from ten feet 
to twelve feet deep, and was only floating in the middle of 
the river. Near the banks, owing to the fall in the river, 
it has become anchored and practically terra firma. On 
the evening of the third day that we had been cutting 
through this further block, the whole mass was observed to be 
slowly moving down stream ; evidently the current was forcing it 
on. The consequence was, another boat became badly jammed. 
Fortunately at this somewhat critical moment something arrested 
the general movement, or all the boats would have been embedded, 
squashed, and rendered unserviceable, so firm and solid had this 
“ Sudd ” become. 
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Another five days’ work, and, for what seemed the fiftieth time, 
we found what was apparently a fine river ahead of us, and we 
hoped against hope that we had at last reached the end. 
It was not to be, however, for, after six hours’ rowing down 
stream, we again came on a most formidable barrage, which was 
more solid than any previous one. While approaching it a roar 
like a distant torrent was heard, and, on making a reconnais- 
sance on foot across the block, we found that the river was 
completely dammed here throughout its width and depth, with 
the exception of a small subterranean passage which had been 
forced by the current, and through which the water poured with 
great violence, plunging underneath the “Sudd” and carrying 
huge masses of papyrus with it. These, passing underneath, 
shortly reappeared in the free water on the far side. No boat 
could have lived in this torrent, and it became evident that some 
caution would be necessary in tackling this extraordinary dam. 
Having learnt by experience that it was essential to cut near the 
bank, we fortunately took this precaution, for, having cut a passage 
of some 200 yards during the first day’s work, we formed our usual 
camp for the night on the papyrus bordering the right bank of 
the river. We, the Europeans, were sleeping in the boats, our 
mosquito nets, as usual, tied to oars stuck into the mud at the 
bottom of the river, when suddenly about midnight we were 
awoke by the nets being torn off, and a peculiar crackling sound all 
around us. The “Sudd” was active once more. When the movement 
first began the boats were providentially firmly jammed into the so- 
called bank. Meanwhile the mass of “Sudd,” about 200 yards in 
length by eighty in breadth, which was behind us, was swept away 
by the current, and plunged piecemeal under the subterranean 
passage in front of us and carried down the river. On waking the 
next morning, the solid portion of the block which formed the 
dam, some 900 yards in length, remained ahead of us, and we 
found ourselves in open water instead of in the midst of “ Sudd.” 

The men were at last becoming dispirited, and their former 
energy and keenness were gradually disappearing, for we were 
quite unable to tell them how many more blocks there were ahead. 
The never-ending food question was also once more to the fore. 
We were now reduced to a small stock of grain, all the dried meat 
having been consumed. Ten days’ supply of the former had gone 
bad through damp. We had, therefore, only enough for twenty days 
left. We calculated that we should be able to get through this fresh 
barrage in fifteen days at the outside, at the end of which period 
we should have a five days’ supply left, with the extreme proba- 
bility of finding further blocks ahead. In this vast expanse of 
marsh food of any description was apparently unobtainable, since 
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there was not a living soul nearer than the inhabitants of the 
village we had left twenty-nine days previously. We had not 
sufficient food to return to the latter place, so our best chance 
was to go on and trust to luck. 

This was the position of affairs on the morning of January 19th, 
1900, a day which will ever be remembered by the members of 
that little force, so many and varied were our feelings. We 
had been working at the “Sudd” for two or three hours that 
morning, when my corporal, who had walked across to look at the 
extraordinary subterranean passage already mentioned, returned in 
a state of great excitement and informed us that he had seen a 
steamer on the other side. None of us believedhim. I had heard 
of no expedition from Khartoum, and so it was not unnatural to 
think that his imagination had led him astray. However, 
to make sure, I went across myself, and before | was half- 
way perceived the British flag waving high over the papyrus, and 
then knew, though it was hard to realize, that our difficulties 
were ended, and that. the last of the “Sudd” had been reached, 
and I soon found out that we were only fifteen miles from Lake No. 
It is impossible to describe our feelings of relief after so anxious 
a time. The sudden change from four and a half months of 
barbarism to civilization was a moment well worth living for. 
Tobacco instead of convolvulus leaf to smoke, biscuits instead of 
dhurra, fresh meat instead of sparrows, and champagne as a sub- 
stitute for Nile water, were all luxuries which none can really 
appreciate until they have been similarly situated. Newspapers 
and telegrams, unknown for so long, were eagerly read, and it was 
then that we first heard of all that had been and was still going on 
in the south of the great continent. 

Thus we had attained our object three months and a half after 
our first arrival at the beginning of the “Sudd,” of which nearly 
three months had been spent in determining the extent of the 
block. According to the rough calculations I was able to make, 
the river was not unnavigable for more than fifty-five or 
sixty miles. The “Sudd” was evidently distributed throughout 
this distance, with portions of free river intervening between the 
various blocks. The actual extent of the latter which will have 
to be cut or removed to clear the Nile is about ten miles, after 
which the river should be navigable to any steamers. 

The river once open need never again be seriously blocked, 
provided that steamers pass up every three weeks or so during 
the rainy season, when the “Sudd” is on the move. They can 
then easily detach any newly formed barrage in a few hours, and 
set it moving with the current, whereas, if a block were allowed 
to remain for any length of tite, it would become solidified and 
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require actual cutting. During the dry season, owing to the 
fall of the river and absence of strong winds, the “Sudd” 
remains stationary and is never met with moving in masses 
down stream, as happens daily during the rainy season. On 
January 20th, after having been most hospitably entertained 
on the Tamai, our party continued its journey towards Khartoum 
in a gunboat. This civilized method of travelling was a curious 
contrast to our progress in the whale-boats; we now covered in 
one day a distance equal to that covered in the previous three 
months. | 

At Goz Abu Goma we were joined by Mr. Grogan, who had 
travelled through from the Cape, and, marching overland from 
Bor, had succeeded in cutting into the Bahr-el-Zeraf two days 
after our departure from that neighbourhood. His arrival came 
as a great surprise to all, for it was so entirely unexpected. His was 
a wonderful journey, and his descriptions of the various tribes and 
countries which he had passed through were most interesting. 
We all went on together to Omdurman, where we arrived on 
February 7th, when any remembrances of late anxieties, &c., were 
soon drowned and forgotten in the delight of again meeting English 
faces, and in the generous hospitality shown to us all by the Sirdar 
and the officers of the Egyptian Army. Lieutenant de Tonquedec 
with his Senegalese, accompanied Dr. Milne and myself to Cairo, 
where we arrived on the 16th February, five months after our 
departure from Fort Berkeley on the Upper Nile. 

A word concerning the probable effect of the reopening of the 
Bahr-el-Jebel will perhaps not be out of place. The effect of the 
completion of the work now proceeding to this end should be 
most satisfactory when one takes into consideration the great 
benefits to accrue both to Egypt and Uganda when this fine river, 
possessing an average depth of twenty-five feet of water, is once 
more free to steam navigation. On the Upper Nile especially will the 
advantages be felt. The mere fact of gunboats appearing in those 
regions will be sufficient to give confidence to the numerous tribes, 
who during the last twenty years have been raided, murdered, and 
outraged by the Dervishes in every conceivable way. The news 
of the arrival of a steamer from Egypt will rapidly spread into 
the interior, and those who are already beginning to disbelieve the 
promised appearance of the British from the north will realize 
that the time has at last arrived when they can look forward to 
a life of peace and prosperity, unknown in their lands for many 
years, 

The establishment of a small post at Fort Berkeley has only 
given confidence to a comparatively small area of the population, 
the latter being so scattered, it is impossible to be in touch with 
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those who live as far north as Bor, at which place there is a com- 
paratively large population; consequently, the latter do not yet 
place that reliance on Europeans which is so essential as a fore- 
runner of the introduction of civilizing influences. There is hardly 
a tribe in these equatorial districts the older members of which 
do not remember the country as it was administered under Baker 
and Gordon, and the comparatively prosperous time they then 
enjoyed. They know how these two white pashas arrived by river 
in steamers, and the re-arrival of the latter after years of savage 
barbarism will convey to their minds the remembrance of former 
days, and those who are at present uncertain as to whether or not to 
trust the new régime will quickly make up their minds that they 
have nothing more to fear. This is the impression I have 
formed from constant conversation with the neighbouring chiefs, 
and I have, as far as possible, expressed things as they 
seemed to present themselves to the native mind. The Nilotic 
races live at present in a state of absolute savagedom; they 
apparently have no wants and no ambitions; they are conse- 
quently averse to work of any description, and this characteristic 
will be one of the greatest difficulties to overcome in the future. 
Until wants can be created and desires infused into their minds 
for things outside their own domestic circle, it is difficult to 
imagine how this degenerate country can ever return to its former 
comparatively prosperous state. 
Moreton F. Gace. 
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THE two great Primrose League speeches of last May seem to have 
been elaborate examples of the Socratic method of irony. When 
Mr. Wyndham closed his oration with a reminder that, “if every 
man and woman would take an interest in the recruiting question, 
there would be an end of the bugbear of compulsory enlistment 
having to be seriously considered,” he evidently did not mean to 
say (what the literal sense of his words implies) that the wise Briton 
is he who shirks for himself all personal responsibilities of national 
defence, and shifts them upon somebody else’s shoulders. On the 
contrary, he must have meant to point out, delicately and in- 
directly, what temptations to sloth, to selfishness, and even to 
downright cowardice, lurk in this modern English theory, that the 
boy who has once left the board-school is free thereafter from every 
form of personal compulsion, and that it suffices if one-tenth of 
our able-bodied males perform some sort, however perfunctory, of 
military service. When, again, Lord Salisbury found the solution 
of the military problem in Volunteer Rifle Clubs, and in the same 
breath bade us look for models to the archers of Crécy and the 
Swiss of to-day, his evident intention was that, by following up 
his references, we might learn for ourselves how the models he set 
before us owe their excellence to a system of compulsion as strict 
as that of modern Germany. In the days of Crécy, though the 
theory of universal military service obtained everywhere, yet France 
made no serious effort during those disastrous wars to organize 
and use her national militia; while the England of that time was 
the most strictly “conscripted” nation, and her Army probably the 
best organized, of the whole Middle Ages. The greatest special 
historian of those wars has devoted a whole chapter to the 
contrasted military systems of the two countries;* and there we 
may all see how utterly modern Britain has abandoned the 
military principles of Crécy, and how, on the other hand, almost 
every fault of our present system was committed long ago by that 
brave and chivalrous people who, to the amazement of all Europe, 
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went down in fight before the rough uncultured Englishmen. It is 
painful reading for the present moment; but no doubt that is why 
Lord Salisbury directs our attention to the military history of 
Crécy, and to the one modern nation which still possesses such 
a Militia as we then had. For the Swiss system of compulsory 
service is simply the modern product, by uninterrupted natural 
evolution, of that to which we owed the greatest military 
superiority in our annals. Our own Army has had its alternate hot 
and cold fits, according to the variations of our foreign policy; but 
Switzerland has never felt so secure from powerful neighbours as 
to drop for one moment the old principle of universal service. 
Therefore, while our Militia has become a sort of Regulars-and- 
water, the Swiss Army has grown in conjunction with the State, 
and has never suffered from that unhappy divorce which so often 
exists between the business and the military elements of the 
British Empire. This divorce is all the more serious for us since 
the increasing complexity of military science makes success in war 
more and more dependent upon mere business organization, and we 
see nowadays that the best general, even in the field, is apt to be he 
who works on the most prosaically commercial lines. The Swiss 
Army system, in which every business man is directly and per- 
sonally interested, is as perfectly organized, and works with as 
little waste of money, time, or energy, as the best managed bank or 
factory in Europe. It is this system which I propose to describe 
very briefly here, partly from books, official and unofficial, but to a 
great extent from personal observation, from indirect enquiries 
made on a special tour lately undertaken for that purpose, and, 
above all, from direct information kindly supplied by a number of 
well-informed Swiss citizens—politicians, officers of all ranks, Con- 
servative and Radical editors, professors, clergymen, and men of 
business. 

Ordinary English opinion suffers on this subject under two 
misapprehensions, natural enough, but serious. Firstly, the Swiss 
mountain peasants whom we all know best are on the whole very 
decidedly inferior, even physically, to the citizens of those thriving, 
healthy towns through which most of us do but hurry at full 
speed, but which supply more than their due numerical proportion 
to the Army. And, secondly, nobody can even begin to understand 
the Swiss Army until he has first dismissed from his mind the evil 
associations attaching to the word “conscription.” In the evil 
sense, as I hope to show, the Swiss system is even less truly 
“conscription” than our Regulars are “ mercenaries.” 

The Swiss Army, though entailing a heavy burden on a poor 
country, is probably by far the cheapest in the world, taking into 
consideration the three points of money, length of service, and 
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efficiency. In this year 1900 it will cost far less, man for inan, 
than our Volunteers. Yet when we compare the two, we find that 
while our Volunteers have practically no central organization, no 
commissariat, no transport, the Swiss Army in this respect can 
hold its own with the best in the world. Our men are ill-trained 
in shooting, and often armed with defective or discarded weapons ; 
the Swiss have thoroughly modern arms, and are probably the 
best shots in Europe. We should, admittedly, have the greatest 
possible difficulty in mobilizing our Volunteers on any sudden 
emergency.* The Swiss system of mobilization is, perhaps, the 
most perfect in the world.t And the means by which the Swiss 
have made their defensive forces so far superior to ours is the 
simplest possible, and the easiest of imitation by any state of 
business-men accustomed to self-government. Their system is 
simply what we should call “compulsory volunteering ”—not the 
haphazard, go-as-you-please volunteering of England, from which 
thousands of energetic men hold aloof merely because they see no 
good in pouring water into so leaky a vessel, but a beautifully 
organized machine, carefully adapted to the needs of a practical 
people. 

By law, every Swiss adult is liable to serve personally; but the 
physical test is so strict that nearly 50 per cent. are, in fact, 
rejected. These pay instead a yearly tax of five shillings per head, 
with an income tax of about fourpence in the pound. In practice, 
this tax is not exacted from the very poorest. The man who, in 
his twentieth year, passes the test is called out to do his “ Recruit 
School” in barracks, for a period varying froin six weeks (infantry) 
to three months (cavalry). By this short training he at once fulfils 
one quarter of the whole military duties to which he will ever be 
liable, except, of course, in case of actual invasion. For the first 
thirteen years of his service he belongs to the “ Elite,” and is called 
out every other year for a “course of repetition,” varying according 
to the arm from fourteen to eighteen days. The cavalry alone are 
called out every year, but only for ten days. In his intermediate 
years the soldier shoots at his own time and place, but under strict 
Government conditions, forty rounds per annum at the range; 
failing which he will be called out at his own expense, and at the 
time and place fixed by the authorities, for a “ shooting school” of 
three days. With the beginning of his thirty-third year the 
suldier passes for twelve years into the “Landwehr,” or First 
Reserve. Here he is called out every fourth year only, for from 
eight to eleven days at a time; during the other years he shoots 
his forty yearly rounds as before. With his forty-fifth year he 
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passes into the “ Landsturm,” or Second Reserve, which is com- 
posed of the whole body of citizens between seventeen and fifty 
(except, of course, the Elite, the Landwehr, and the actual halt 
and maimed). This body is partly armed, partly sorted into 
clerks, porters, &c.; it is never to be called out except in case of 
invasion or similar great emergencies. At fifty the citizen retires 
altogether. The enormous majority serve in the infantry, and 
have therefore, at this age, devoted a sum total of not quite half 
a year—less than the hundredth part, that is, of their lives—to the 
duty of contributing to that military security which alone could 
assure the freedom and prosperity of their country. And nota 
duty only, but, to most, a real pleasure also. It is the rejected 
candidate who is pitied in Switzerland, and who goes home with 
his tail between his legs. Typical of the sentiments which one 
may hear everywhere are those which were expressed to me by a 
banker, no military fanatic, but simply a public-spirited citizen. 
“ Next to the pain I felt when one of my sons was rejected for the 
Army, one of the saddest moments of my life was when the time 
came for my own superannuation.” This gentleman was, naturally, 
an officer; and this brings me to the point which, even more than 
the short time of service, differentiates the Swiss from other Conti- 
nental armies. 

We have lately heard a great deal in France of L’ Armée contre 
la Nation; and the same grave difficulty, though less publicly 
discussed elsewhere, is by no means peculiar to France. But in 
Switzerland no such conflict does or can exist; for the Army is 
the nation, not only in name but in fact. When we hear of the 
French Army running counter to the nation, we do not understand 
by this word the privates, who yet form five-sixths of the Army in 
reality ; for those privates are merely temporarily borrowed from 
civil life to serve with the colours, and it is among civilians, by 
civilian occupations, that they must earn their living. By the 
word Army, in this context, we mean the officers alone; that 
permanent military caste who gain their livelihood by commanding 
the privates, from whom they are sharply separated not only by a 
natural gulf, but also by carefully maintained artificial barriers ; 
and who, by the recollection of past, or the anticipation of future, 
discipline, have a terrible hold over the whole of the nation, even 
outside the active Army. This caste it is whose interests are so 
liable to clash with those of the nation at large, and who by their 
strong esprit de corps, and their discipline even in disorder, do so 
often gain their own selfish ends at the expense of the national 
well-being. In Switzerland, on the other hand, where every officer 
has worked his way up from the ranks, not even by seniority, but 
strictly by merit, and where, even to the last, he remains primarily 
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a citizen,* earning his living like the rest—in Switzerland, Army 
and State work together in harmony. The officers, like the soldiers, 
represent all classes of the nation, swayed by every variety of con- 
flicting interests in private life, and bound together mainly by the 
memory of so many months’ service side by side, and by common 
devotion to the best interests of their country. Who, then, could 
find here even the elements of an anti-national militarism? On 
the contrary, no Swiss institution has worked more powerfully 
than the Army in the direction of union and good understanding 
among a people divided otherwise, to an extent which even in 
Great Britain we can hardly conceive, by differences of race and 
religion and language. 

But what is this Army worth from a military point of view ? 
First, as to quantity. In 1899 there were 148,000 men in the Elite 
and 136,000 in the armed Reserves ; total, 284,000 fighting men. As 
to their quality, the latest military writer on this subjectt holds 
that “this Army, in case of war upon its own territory, need not 
fear any Army which can benamed.” And these strong words are 
abundantly borne out by other expert foreign evidence quoted in 
the same chapter, by the words of an Austrian staff officer quoted 
at p. 60 of Bebel’s Nicht Stehendes Heer (Stiittgart, 1898), and by 
those of an English General quoted in Adams and Cunningham’s 
Swiss Confederation, pp. 160,161. The Times expert, who followed 
the manceuvres of 1897, wrote home :—“ Of the Swiss Army as a 
war machine, it is impossible to write in terms other than those 
which, to anyone who has never witnessed its performance, must, 
I fear, appear too laudatory ” (Times, September 21st, 22nd, 23rd, 
1897). A few simple considerations will explain how it is that this 
citizen Militia can extort such high praise from professional 
soldiers. 

The Swiss have always been a fighting nation, and this com- 
pulsory Militia system has always been kept up, from the days of 
their most glorious victories in the Middle Ages. Therefore the 
Army is, on the whole, extremely popular; and, when the com- 
pulsory minimum of service has already carried the recruit over 
his most wearisome difficulties, he himself is often glad afterwards 
to throw much of his spare energy into voluntary military work. 
Quite apart from those who are compelled to shoot year by year, 


* Out of the 40,000 officers (com. and non com.) in the Swiss Army only about 
300 are professional soldiers with a fixed salary—200 instructors and 100 staff 
efficers, heads of departments, &c. The rest are simply paid at certain daily 
rates for the actual time during which they are called out. 

+ Commandant Manceau, Les Armées Etrangéres (Paris, 1900), p. 316. The 
account of the English Army in this book is palpably prejudiced and even 
incorrect in facts, but the Swiss chapter is, according to competent native 
testimony, ‘‘ excellent.” 
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the entirely volunteer members of the Swiss ritle clubs amount to 
nearly: thrice as many (in proportion to the population) as the 
grand total of our English Volunteers. Again, the Swiss officers 
(who are practically volunteers for far harder work*) number 
nearly twice as many in proportion as that same grand total of our 
Volunteers. Thirdly, the military drill at schools (toa great extent 
voluntary) is on a scale which throws our Cadet Corps altogether 
in the shade. ‘The authorities, then, have to deal with a healthy, 
manly, willing people; and the whole system is carefully organized 
to make the best of such material. The timeis short, but a soldier 
can be worked at far higher pressure for six weeks or three months 
than for two or three years; and there is no idleness or loafing in 
Swiss barracks. Again, all mere outward parade is neglected, and 
energies concentrated on essentials. Clear-sighted military men 
have always known, though upon the world at large it comes with 
a fresh shock of surprise from every fresh experience of war, how 
much even of the best drill is quite useless in actual warfare—fit only 
to amuse the eye, and to fill up the soldier’s too abundant leisure 
hours in times of peace. Companies are marched and counter- 
marched (as schoolboys are trotted backwards and forwards through 
the wilderness of formal grammar) simply to keep them occupied, 
and to enable their superiors, without the least expenditure of real 
brain power, to seem to be teaching something. The Swiss drill, 
on the contrary, is far more carefully adapted to the one practical 
object of defending their own fields against a possible invader ; 
and Colonel Favre, author of the able articles on the Transvaal 
War which appear periodically in the Journal de Geneve, laid 
special emphasis in a communication to the present writer on the 
remarkable intelligence shown by ordinary Swiss soldiers in grasp- 
ing the main bearings of a map or other topographical indications. 
The high praise given by Manceau (p. 333) to the “manceuvres 
parfois incorrectes mais toujours intelligentes” of the Swiss Army 
coincides so strikingly with the points on which The Times has 
recently described the Boer soldier as superior to ours,t that 
the two authorities are worth a very careful study side by side. 
Again, the Swiss soldier takes his arms and kit home with him, 
and is bound to keep them always fit for inspection; and this is 
one of the reasons why the Army can be more quickly mobilized 
than any other in Europe. Furthermore, every contingency of war 


* A fuller account of this and the other volunteer military energies of Switzer- 
land may be found in the present writer’s pamphlet, A Strong Army in a Free 
State (Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1900). 

+ Special Correspondent at the Cape on “ British and Boer Military Systems,” 
during the week ending March 30th (reprinted in Times Weekly Edition of that 
date). 
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is provided for in times of peace. The units of the Army are 
arranged on the strictest possible territorial system, so that their 
collection for mobilization may be managed with the least haste; 
that the men may be thoroughly familiar with their comrades and 
officers ;* and that each may fight for the prestige of his district as 
well as for his country. Not only all the railway stock, but all the 
horses and carts are carefully registered, district by district; so 
that on the outbreak of war the Army would find a mathematically 
calculable and readily available abundance of transport. In short, 
Switzerland can turn nearly 300,000 peaceful citizens into a real 
Army on war footing as quietly as a well-managed railway company 
deals with the enorn ous increase of traftic on Bank Holidays. 
Here, then, is a country able to put into the field at marvellously 
short notice a body of actives and reserves, which in English 
figures (making a liberal allowance for those we need to feed our 
Regulars and our Navy) would amount to more than three 
millions : all practised shots, and beyond comparison better trained 
than our average Volunteers. The advantage of this for home 
defence is obvious; but it may be asked, At what cost to the 
nation? The pecuniary cost, as we have seen, is less per man 
than that of our Volunteers, though including such heavy items 
as construction of fortifications, experiments with and adoption 
of the newest artillery, &c., &c. The cost in time is more serious; 
yet that too is borne most willingly by the nation at large; for 
it is a startling and instructive fact that the only voices raised 
in Switzerland against the principle of compulsory service are 
the voices of those few extreme Socialists who take their stand 
on the inherent unlawfulness of any kind of war.t The Leader 
of the Radical Party in the National Council, Herr Theodor Curti, 
writes :—* We are all supporters of the principle of compulsory 
service, but we do not all agree on the details of its application ” ; 
and the Labour Secretary, Herr Hermann Greulich, of Ziirich, 
assured me that the sacrifice of tine for the Army was in no sense 
a serious national difficulty. As a matter of fact, these trainings, 
managed on a real business system, are less burdensome to the 


* Compare the bitter complaints from officers in South Africa of the harm done 
hy our ‘f emergency ” system of forming brigades and divisions by pitchforking 
together the most heterogeneous units. 

+ This was clearly shown the other day, if proof had been needed, by the 
debates on the Budget. Two Socialists, MM. Wullschleger and Favon, while 
demanding a reduction of military expenses, expressly disclaimed any desire to 
strike at the Army itself. (See report of their speeches in the Gazette de Lausanne 
of March 28th.) The motion for reduction was in fact lost by a heavy majority, 
even in its most platonic form. Similar suggestions have also been made for an 
economy of time. It is argued that the State, by introducing a greater amount 
of compulsory drill into the schools, might afford to shorten the grown man’s 
period of training. 
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nation (and of course beyond comparison more fruitful for the 
Army) than our own incoherent “emergency ” measures. 

But the sacrifice of money and time does not exhaust the possi- 
bilities of the case. We read warnings in England of the dangers to 
national morals and national liberties which lurk in even the most 
moditied form of conscription. These are serious objections ; and, 
convinced though I was that they rest upon an entirely un- 
warranted confusion between different national systems, which 
have practically nothing in common but the vague and inaccurate 
designation of “conscription,” yet I determined to meet them by 
the most definite evidence which the nature of the case allows, 
by submitting them to the judgment of a number of thoroughly 
well-informed and competent gentlemen in the country itself. 

My informants, as will be seen by the summary at the foot 
of the page, were of various occupations, and equally various 
political views* Yet the following answers represent their 
unanimous opinions, expressed to me first by word of mouth 
or by letter, and in nearly every case since revised on a printed 
proof. Let the reader, after weighing these answers, ask himself 
how many English institutions could command an equal unanimity 
of support from Conservatives and Radicals, bankers and Social 
Democrats, the commander of an Army Division and the repre- 
sentative of the working classes ! 

1. It is sometimes feared lest even the most modified forms of 
compulsory service should contain dangerous germs of militarism ; 
and some opponents of the great centralization scheme of 1874 
seen in fact to have feared lest, by strengthening the Army, 
the new constitution might work in this direction. Has later 
experience shown any justification for these fears? None what- 
ever. The misgivings expressed by those who opposed the 
constitution of 1874 were aroused, not by the principle of com- 
pulsion, which the nation has always accepted, but by a cantonal 
distrust of the proposed centralization. It is probable that such 
fears, even then, were rather assumed for Party purposes; but 
in any case the twenty-six years’ experience of a more strongly 
organized Army has given them the direct lie.+ 

2. Is there the least fear lest an increase of Jingoism or 


* They were four colonels (including two Commanders of Divisions—there 
is no higher rank than colonel in time of peace), the Leader of the Parliamentary 
Radical Party, the semi-official Labour Secretary, a Conservative and a 
Radical editor, four University professors, two parish clergymen, a major- 
instructor, two bankers, two other business men, and the head-master of a 
private school, formerly master at a great English public school. 

t It may be noted that, similarly, our own old compulsory Militia always 
proved loyal, even in days when paid armies were a source of great danger to the 
country. (See Prof, Toutin the English Historical Dictionary, p. 730.) 
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Chauvinism might result from the training of the nation in arms? 
On the contrary, experience shows that a citizen army, officered 
by citizens, is the best safeguard against Jingoism. 

8. What is the physical effect of the service on the people ? 
So excellent that, if for any conceivable reason it should be 
abolished, some system would have to be organized to replace it 
as an instrument of physical education for the people. 

4. What is the moral effect of the short course of barrack and 
camp life? On the whole, excellent also. The great majority of 
parents have no anxieties beyond those inseparable from the age 
of the recruits (twenty) and their first entrance into the world, 
while the discipline is universally recognized as an important 
factor in the formation of character. 

5. Is there no fear lest this discipline should weaken the in- 
dividual’s independence of character, and tend to reduce him to a 
machine? On the contrary, with its practical experience of little 
difficulties, it tends to render the men more self-reliant and 
resourceful. 

6. Has it any tendency to produce weariness and disgust of 
things military? Its general tendency is very strongly the other 
way ; and there are few national institutions which, on the whole, 
command more enthusiasm and affection than the Army. 

Question 4 was naturally the most delicate of all, and two of my 
clerica] informants made reserves to which want of space prevents 
my doing full justice here,* but which amounted almost exactly to 
such as a careful English parent would feel bound to make about 
the liberty of University life. One of the two, when asked whether 
he would rather send his son at fourteen to a large boarding- 
school or at twenty to do his service, had no hesitation in voting 
for the Army; and the other ended his letter with the words, 
“Tam one of the staunchest supporters of our military service.” 
More than one parent assured me that, apart from all military con- 
siderations, he looked upon the Army as a healthy training-school ; 
and all were agreed that, even if M. Urbain Gohier’s accusations 
are true as to the French Army, they could not by any conceivable 
stretch be applied to the Swiss.t 

I have just spoken of boarding-schools, and in fact the working 
of the Swiss Army system can hardly be better expressed than by 
saying that it spreads through the whole nation much of the same 
spirit which our Public Schools foster (and it is their unique glory) 
among our richer classes. It is the same sort of introduction, 


* They are fully discussed in my pamphlet referred to above. 

+ M. Gohier’s own words, in fact, definitely exclude such a comparison. ‘ Une 
année de service, & 20 ans, n'est pas malsaine.” (L’ Armée contre la Nation, 
p. 18.) 
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rough but healthy, to the realities of life. Here, as in schools, the 
man finds himself commanded by one who has risen from the 
ranks in which he still is—whom he himself has perhaps even 
known in those ranks—and hence there grows that highest and 
most living discipline which is compounded of familiarity and 
respect in due proportions. The rich learn that they must work 
to keep their start of the poor, while the poor see that rich men’s 
sons have generally inherited much of the qualities which raised 
their fathers before them. The Army ensures hard, healthy, open- 
air work to thousands who would otherwise have missed it. It 
arouses the sluggard from his sloth, and focusses the super- 
abundant activities of the energetic man. Without overburdening 
the citizen, it never allows him absolutely to forget his responsi- 
bilities to the country which bred him; and, as the greatest of the 
Roman popular assemblies originated in a purely military organiza- 
tion, so the Swiss Army has proved itself one of the strongest 
factors in Swiss political and social education. The nation is con- 
fronted at every step by differences of race and religion as wide as 
any in these islands, and further complicated by differences of 
language. Yet in Switzerland there is nothing so bad as our 
Irish question—as indeed there is not in our own Army. 

Such, then, is the working, among an exceptionally free people, 
of the most perfect existing system of national defence. We can 
now judge why Lord Salisbury, in the speech above referred to, 
was at some pains to point out that “the strength [of Switzerland] 
is shown, . . . not in its military organization, but in the spirit 
and the preparation of those who love their country and are 
prepared to die for it.” He meant us to look for ourselves, and to 
discover that, in proportion to her population, Switzerland has some 
eight fighting men to our one. This, then (so our thoughts must 
run), is a difference not of military organization, but of national 
spirit! The Swiss is eight times as patriotic as the Briton, and 
eight times more willing to risk death for his country. On that 
kindly soil, no doubt an efficient citizen army sprang up in a single 
night, from the chance seed sown by some great statesman who 
exhorted the people to form rifle-clubs, and never mind the nurse- 
maids! There, as in Erasmus Darwin’s cosmic theory, the whole 
system created itself: casual privates, “in airy climb,” encountered 
casual arins and officers; then casual transport, commissariat, and 
artillery, a casual General Staff, and; to crown all, a casual War 
Ottice. To Englishmen, there is a vivid reality about all this, and 
yet . . .? We look up; there is a benevolent twinkle in the 
Premier's eye, and at last we understand him. With the skill of 
a veteran diplomatist, he has led us on to search out the truth for 
ourselves, and thus to make it far more truly our own than if we 
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had heard him say in plain words: “The real distinction is, not 
that the Swiss citizen is beyond comparison more patriotic by 
nature than ours, but that nation and rulers have worked patiently 
together to produce a system of national defence as perfect in its 
organization as ours is ridiculous in its incoherence.” 

No doubt the excellence of the Swiss system rests to a great 
extent on its compulsory character. No manufacturer can work 
well and economically unless he can count upon a fairly uniform 
supply of raw stuff, and is free to work upon it in his own way. 
To us, who have already forgotten that even Waterloo and 
Trafalgar were won to a great extent by “conscripted” men, com- 
pulsory service seems already an un-English thing. We treat as 
an amiable lunatic the man who advocates volunteer taxation, 
yet we are quite content to muddle on with spasmodic volunteer 
efforts for that home defence whose breakdown would be worse 
than any financial breakdown. At the present moment we are at 
our wits’ end to raise the Regulars to their proper strength, while 
the supremacy of our Navy is deliberately threatened by a foreign 
competition with which we shall not long be able to keep pace for 
sheer lack of sailors to man so huge a fleet. Yet we have at hand 
the simplest possible means of greatly increasing the efficiency of 
both our Regular arms. At present, both Army and Navy are 
crippled for their proper work by the necessity of providing for 
home defence; and the raising of an effective defensive Militia at 
home would at once set the Empire on something like a business 
footing. If, then, we would seriously study how this can be done ; 
if the men of England are ready to face a small personal sacrifice 
for the sake of an institution which would not only render idle all 
talk of invasion, but also brace the national energies, deepen the 
serious sense of corporate responsibility, and draw closer the 
national union of hearts, then we can hardly do better than 


study the Swiss Army system. 
G. G. CouLton. 
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SOME FINAL IMPRESSIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


In two previous articles* I have tried to convey some of my 
personal experiences in the Roman Catholic Church, as well as my 
reasons for joining and leaving it. In the present article, I wish 
to record some of my more general impressions and conclusions, 
founded partly on experience, but not confined to personal matters, 
nor dealing with them exclusively. Many and various are the 
reasons which lead people into the Roman Church, or hold them 
in it. Some are attracted by its claim to infallibility, through 
which they hope to be saved from every sort of mental and moral 
uneasiness or doubt. That claim, however, so far as I can judge, will 
not bear examination; and papal infallibility can only be a refuge 
for the intellectually blind or deaf, and for moral cowards. There 
are others, again, busy or careless persons, who are glad to hand 
over their religious concerns to official advisers, guaranteed, as they 
think, by supernatural authority. This is the attitude, as I know, 
of many professional and business men, especially of those who 
follow the Stage, the Press, and other imitative callings. Such 
persons usually hold, and sometimes utter, that opinion of Gold- 
smith, which was ridiculed by Dr. Johnson: that, as you go to 
a tailor for your coat, so you should go for your religion to a 
theologist ; and they go, naturally, to those theologizers who beat 
all others in the art of advertizing. There are also men of scientific 
and even of legal minds and occupations, with no intellectual belief 
in religion, but rather the opposite, who yet wish through custom 
or credulity to hang loose upon a Church; and the papal Church 
suits them adinirably for this convenience. They isolate their 
religion from all share in their mental activity, leaving it, as they 
think, in the hands of specialists; and then they give their 
intellect free play, without any fear of consequences. For this 
kind of intellect, hovering with a fearful joy between superstition 
and scepticism, the Roman Catholic Church is perfectly adapted. 
Even ecclesiastics and theologians take this line occasionally, as the 
result of their discoveries in theology, sheltering themselves behind 


* See THE NATIONAL REVIEW for May, 1900, and June, 1900. 
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that vague, intangible abstraction, which they personify as “The 
Church,” and which they alternately despise and fear. Their creed 
might be stated in three articles: “God is unknowable, but the 
Pope is his Viceroy, and his kingdom is in this world.” In other 
words, they have little fear of God, but an unreasoning and over- 
whelming terror of the Church. This attitude of mind, which is 
incomprehensible to non-Romanists, explains a great deal that was 
written by Dr. Mivart in his last articles; and I can bear witness 
to the substantial truth of much that he said about the strange 
deductions and misbeliefs of some theologians, both clerical and 
lay, whom I have seen helping to navigate the barque of Peter. 
This is one of the many reasons why I distrusted their theories 
and practice of navigation. 

There are minds of another sort which are attracted to the 
Roman Church by its claims to antiquity and universality. The 
claim of antiquity appeals to those whose history is founded more 
upon imagination and romance than upon wide and accurate 
knowledge. This claim began to have an immense and active 
influence about a century and a half ago, when the tastes and 
thoughts of many people led them into a position of ssthetic and 
antiquarian sympathy towards the papal and medizval Church. 
Such a sympathy was only possible when all fear of the Pope and the 
Pretender was abolished in 1746. Gray and Walpole were the 
pioneers of this movement in England, at any rate as far as artistic 
and literary interests are concerned. Horace Walpole detested the 
political, social, intellectual, and moral state of Italy and France 
during the long period of his connexion with them, and he 
ridiculed the popular superstition of both countries; but his labours 
in architecture and in fiction did much to promote medieval tastes 
and interests among the English. Sir Walter Scott did a great 
deal more; and the Tractarian Movement was only one phase or 
one result of this violent reaction in taste and thought. The 
historical knowledge of the Tractarians, as we can see, was of the 
Waverley Novel or romantic order. They had a strange enthusiasm 
for the medieval Church, but very little accuracy or discrimination 
as to that which they admired and longed for. Their land of 
romance was bounded by the Reformation; and everything that 
lay on this side the boundary was held by them to be prosaic 
and erroneous, compared with their imagination of what had 
existed beyond. Moreover, they made the grave mistake of con- 
fusing the centralized and modern Church of Rome with the 
various national Churches that had flourished before the Reforma- 
tion ; forgetting, or not realizing, that the Council of Trent, no less 
than the Reformers, had changed the whole fabric and spirit of 
medieval Christianity, although the worst medieval corruptions in 
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belief had been reaffirmed and extended by the Tridentine 
theologians. I maintain that the “spirit ” of medizval Catholicity 
had been changed, although the worst medieval corruptions in 
belief had not been eliminated from it, because the methods of 
defending and handling that belief had altered for the worse. Its 
defence and manipulation had passed in the sixteenth century from 
the Dominicans to the Jesuits, Newman speaks of “St. Dominic’s 
white wool, which no blemish can impair, no stain can dim”; not 
even the Albigensian Crusades, nor other medieval methods of 
coercion, nor scholastic resistance to the New Learning. He 
goes on to describe the founder of the Jesuits, Ignatius, 
as “the princely patriarch, the St. George of the modern world, 
with his chivalrous lance run through his writhing foe”; and, if 
we take away the epithet “chivalrous,” as well as everything that 
Englishmen understand and value in the term “St. George,” the 
figure of a “lance run through a writhing foe,” by an invisible 
opponent, was applicable to Jesuit methods of coercion, and is 
applicable, as it always has been, to their ways of controversy. If 
particular evidence of this were needed, I should appeal to the. 
lives, works, and correspondence of Scaliger and Casaubon ; and, 
for more general instances, I should mention Pascal, the suppression 
of Port Royal, and the management of the Catholic reaction in 
the various dominions of the House of Austria. The figure of a 
“lance run through a writhing foe,” by an invisible and intangible 
opponent, symbolizes the methods and spirit of the modern papal 
Church ; and this Church must aways be distinguished from the 
medieval Churches. The distinction was not perceived clearly by 
some of the Tractarians ; though several of them would appear to 
have been disillusioned or enlightened when they knew Rome 
better from within. Their knowledge of the medizval Church was 
no less inaccurate and vague. It was romantic, instead of being 
scientific. Another fifty years of more accurate and scientific 
labour, together with the discovery of much new evidence, and 
easy access to it, as well as a saner judgment in using and estimating 
it, have made a wholesome change in our point of view. Our 
standard of knowledge and sentiment in medieval history is no 
longer the standard of the Waverley Novels, or of G. P. R. James 
and Ainsworth, but of that school of historians in which Bishop 
Stubbs is the distinguished and venerated master. The standard 
of knowledge and criticism established by this great school of 
history is destructive to the papal claims, or to any romance 
about the medieval Church ; and it exposes the origin of much 
that was corrupt or worthless in medieval Catholicism. It vindi- 
cates our learned Reformers, as against the more ignorant and 
bounded medizval theologians, in their efforts to regain true, 
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primitive, and historical Catholicity. The Waverley Novel standard 
of medieval history, merely by a false and fascinating glamour of 
romance, magnified the medieval Churchmen, and debased the 
Reformers in the eyes of Newman and his disciples. The successors 
of the Tractarians, even down to our own time, have been deceived 
by the same glamour of romantic ignorance ; but their enlighten- 
ment, or their extermination, is bound to come at last through the 
diffusion of a sounder knowledge of the Middle Ages and of 
historical Catholicism. For my own use, I prefer Bishop Stubbs to 
Newman as an exponent of Church history. Newman, dealing 
with individuals, as in his Parochial and Plain Sermons, may, 
indeed, be numbered among the Prophets; he is candid as well 
as spiritual in thought and speech, and quite fearless in his 
deductions ; but Newman, dealing with Church history and con- 
troversial theology, always gives me the impression of a man going 
consciously and with tremors over thin ice. His ingenuity is the 
only thing I can admire in these exhibitions or exposures. Though 
he may write like Plato, he argues too often like a Sophist ; and, 


moreover, a Sophist reckless of all consequences. One of his main 


positions is that Christianity must be Popery, or it is not an 
organized and historical religion. In his efforts to establish the 
claim of Popery, as in his Development and his Grammar of 
Assent, he seems to me to use desperate arguments which lead on 
to a blank scepticism in every sphere of thought, and even about 
the processes of thinking. Many disciples have followed him in 
accepting Popery as the most logical and historical form of 
Christianity ; but some of them have gone on to discover, through 
knowledge and experience, that Newman was a dangerous and a 
deplorable guide in history. For such persons, Newman, like the 
papal Church itself, has neither help nor guidance. Having 
destroyed their original Christianity, he can only leave them 
entangled or compromised by a form of Catholicism which they 
can prove to be no longer tenable, either intellectually or morally. 
No doubt he has led many Protestants to Rome, but he has also 
led many through Rome out of Christianity. He offered them 
Rome or nothing; and some of them found it was a distinction 
without a difference. His practical influence in the future is bound 
to diminish through our growth in historical knowledge and the 
general broadening in our point of view, bringing with it, I hope, 
a sounder judgment about medizvalism, based upon history and 
not upon romance. Newman himself will probably come to be 
regarded as a sophistical and unsatisfying controversialist, though 
a subtile master of the spiritual life, and certainly one of the 
aristocrats of literature. Mr. Gladstone said once to me of 
Newman :—“It seems to me a fatal thing when a man has a 
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keen intellect and a great power of words, and is able to deceive 
himself.” It was a tragic and suicidal utterance. How far Newman 
deceived himself must be his own secret. He certainly deceived 
others, and was deceived himself, by inadequate history: and the 
extreme wing of his disciples, whether Romans or Romanizers, 
are labouring under the same defect. One of the most audacious 
of current fictions is that history and scholarship are on the side 
of the Ritualists, when they are slowly and surely undermining 
the Ritualistic position, by demonstrating the inadequate know- 
ledge and the theological incompetence of the Latin medizval 
Church, upon which they depend for their notions and practice of 
Christianity. 

Francis Newman speaks of those who join the Papal Church 
through mistaken and romantic notions of Catholicism. They see 
in their mind’s eye an assemblage of wise and venerable councils, 
and a long procession of saints, and rulers, and builders, in all the 
splendour of pontifical magnificence. They eliminate from their 
vision all those pontiffs, like Sixtus, and Alexander, and Julius, 
and Leo, who were more splendid than saintly, and many others 
who were sanctimoniously ferocious. They ignore the details of 
many councils, and those.methods by which too large a part of the 
Catholic Faith has been manufactured, as well as the uglier details 
of Church life through all the centuries, with its monotonous record 
of tyranny, and credulity, and fraud, and massacre. Instead of 
realizing the ancient Church as it was, with its mingled good and 
evil, they idealize it, and then transfer the beauties and glories of 
their ideal to the modern Church of Rome, whose agents are quite 
willing to accept and use the pious fiction. This decoy brings 
numerous English converts into the papal net. When such con- 
verts have settled down, and had time to look about them, 
and have passed froin fiction to facts, they discover, in place of their 
ancient and universal Church, that they have really joined a narrow 
and a modern sect, with all the petty, personal, parochial atinos- 
phere of a small dissenting body. Except for occasional paragraphs 
in the so-called religious Papers, there is little to remind an English 
Romanist that he belongs to an organization which professes to be 
universal. As a rule he hears nothing definite about his Church 
outside England; and the little that he does read comes to him 
through official sources, and is edited with care. He will believe 
probably, in a vague way, that his Church contains one hundred 
and seventy, or even two hundred and fifty million adherents, so 
miraculous are its fluctuations. He may be flattered or comforted 
in this belief; although the lower estimate could only be sub- 
stantiated, if at all, by annexing the whole population of several 
countries in which many persons are nominal or passive Romanists, 
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and many others are actively and bitterly opposed to the govern- 
ment and theology of the existing Church. Romanists of different 
nations, too, as we have seen by the quarrels of the French and Ger- 
mans over imaginary claims in Syria, though nominally of one 
Church, are as divided and bitter as any rival sects. Foreign 
ecclesiastics coming over here do not always get on too har- 
moniously with English Romanists, and British subjects get on less 
happily in foreign orders and seminaries. There are differences, 
too, and even dividing barriers between the several rites, which, no 
doubt, would be increased if any of the Eastern Churches in com- 
munion with Rome were either large or vigorous. The theory of 
an universal Church or sovereignty is most imposing, in every 
sense. In detail and in practice it is not so satisfying to its 
rulers, and it is of no practical use or value to the ruled. The dif- 
ference between theory and practice is not unlike the paper 
millions of certain Continental armies, as compared with the poor 
myriad or so of men available for service, and conveyed with 
immense difficulty to the disaster and losses of Colonial 
adventures. 

An English convert who is attracted to Rome by its claim to an- 
tiquity, or theological Catholicity, or medievalism, will be dis- 
appointed. There is little of these in the papal Church as it 
exists now in England. The Roman liturgy has displaced the 
Uses of our ancient dioceses, and the most popular devotions of 
to-day, including Benediction, were unknown to our medizval an- 
cestors. The vestments, furniture, ceremonies, and style of music 
in most Roman Churches are not those of medieval England. 
The spirit and attitude of the papal sect in England are contradic- 
tory to the spirit and attitude of the English medieval Church, 
both as regards the Pope and patriotism. The Church of England 
in the Middle Ages, though in communion with Rome, was national 
in feeling. The Lateran theology and the Papal Canon Law were 
current and accepted here, as in most other countries and 
Churches of the West. To assert the opposite is a misuse of 
time, as well as a violation of truth and facts; though the papal 
autocracy, in the feudal or Hildebrandine meaning of the phrase, 
as distinguished from the earlier patriarchal authority of the 
Roman bishops, was only established here after 1170, when 
Henry II. capitulated to Alexander III., and gave up the old 
rights he had striven for at Clarendon. What Becket had claimed 
there for the Popes had been unknown among us before the Con- 
quest; and these papal claims had been resisted firmly by the 
Conqueror and his sons. Though the English hierarchy was sub- 
jected to the Popes between 1172 and 1534, the English people 
always resented and resisted their usurpations. The form of our 
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national resistance is preserved in the Statutes of the Realm, and 
the spirit of it may be inferred from such records as we have of 
the debates in Parliament, as well as from chronicles and other 
documents. The spirit of our Catholic ancestors was not the 
spirit of a modern Romanist, nor was their belief the same as his. 
The Vaticanism of to-day was not the faith of Constance, where it 
was maintained that Councils are above Popes. The feudal papacy 
of Boniface VIII, with all its blasphemous claims and attri- 
butes, is stultified by the patriarchal and modest language of 
Gregory I. The Catechism of Trent is a different religion from 
the Canons of Nicaea, especially in those articles which establish 
the reversed positions of the Church and Scripture. The opinions 
of Berington, Lingard, and Milner about the Pope’s prerogatives 
were not the opinions of Manning and the modern hierarchy ; and 
some of the official Catechisms used in England by the Romanists 
up to the middle of this century had to be withdrawn and twisted 
round after the Vatican decree, Almost more damaging is the 
change of principle shown by Newman’s theory of Development, 
as compared with Bossuet’s treatise on Les Varwtions. If 
Newman’s theory be admitted, as a working principle, then Bossuet’s 
argument recoils against the papal Church, for being more vari- 
able than any of the sects which he bombarded. Beside such 
changes of front, as some of these, the changes of the Reforma- 
tion are superficial. 

A convert, especially from Anglicanism, who knows anything of 
the past, will soon find that he has not returned much nearer to it 
in sentiment and faith by entering the modern Church of Rome. 
Some few medieval practices may remain to comfort him. It may 
stimulate his zeal to know that he must hear Mass on Sundays and 
Holidays of Obligation, and confess himself at least once a year, 
under pain of mortal sin, according to the law of Innocent III. He 
may not only practice medizval devotions to Our Lady and the 
Saints, but, under the guidance of Alfonso Liguori and the Editors 
of certain Clerical Papers, he may go far beyond their medizval de- 
votees, for new Saints as well as new devotions have been instituted 
for the growing appetites and necessities of the devout. Thanks to 
these, and to many recent visions, Purgatory is better known and 
more terrifying than it ever was before. Though Indulgences are 
no longer sold, they can be earned with ease and frequency, and 
the centuries of remission piled up by some anxious and fervent 
persons are really overwhelming. The faith that can remove moun- 
tains is nothing to the faith that can accept these strange theories 
and practices, in which cause and effect seem to have no relation to 
one another, and the immense result is out of all proportion to the 
means for gaining it. The medieval traflic in Masses not only 
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continues, but has been adapted to the latest methods in finance. 
The authorized charge in England is five shillings a Mass; and 
Masses paid for at that rate can be transferred to poorer ecclesiastics 
on the Continent, who are glad to undertake the obligation of 
saying them for one or two francs each. The difference, minus the 
cost of transmission, stays with the original recipient. When 
priests and communities are receiving more orders than they can 
execute themselves, the advantages of this method are obvious ; 
and this is one of the few practical advantages which English 
Romanists derive from being in communion with the Latin clergy. 
The advantage to the laity would be even greater if they trans- 
acted their sacred business directly with the foreign ecclesiastics. 
It has not been revealed or discovered yet that a Mass at six francs 
will procure more benefits than a Mass at one or two; and so the 
pious layman might either diminish his outlay or at least treble 
his returns. 

In other directions, an English convert will receive more 
loss than gain by entering the papal Church. [If he re- 
main a zealous Romanist, he must become, in proportion to 
his zeal, estranged in some degree from English thought, and 
sentiment, and sympathy. For instance, if he be anxious about 
himself, or loyal to the principles and precepts of the Index, 
his reading will be narrowed in its extent, and the free play of 
his thought, as applied to his reading, will be still more 
confined and timorous. The precepts and principles ot the 
Syllabus, too, are contrary to the practice and temper of our 
political and public life. In proportion as the Romanist takes 
these matters seriously, an un-English temper, or an anti-English 
bias, must infect him. If he do not take them seriously and 
respectfully, he is thereby out of sympathy with the highest 
authorities in his Church. In one case the result is demoralizing 
to his intellect, and in the other it is damaging to his religion 
The Index, I believe, is not technically valid in England, and so its 
judgments are not binding here; but, nevertheless, it is held 
in terrorem over many persons, though it is ignored by most, and 
on both classes the effect of it is mischievous. If the principle of 
an Index be sound and Christian, it is equally foolish and criminal 
to defy it: if it be unsound and anti-Christian, then it is an 
abominable tyranny and a crime against human intellect and 
progress. An authority which claims to be infallible cannot have 
the right to play with edged tools in this way, asserting, merely 
according to its own convenience, or to its audience, sometimes 
that they are effective and obligatory, sometimes that they are 
obsolete. Such methods and such weapons must be fatal, either to 
the authority itself, or to those under it. This unscrupulous and 
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cruel policy is responsible for most of the executions of Romanists 
under Elizabeth. Those who trusted the Pope and took him 
seriously were bound to act upon his excommunication and 
deposition of the Queen, and this is what the Romans counted 
on; yet the active and responsible agents of the papacy, whenever 
they were caught, professed their loyalty, and declared they 
had nothing to do with politics. Their professions, naturally, 
were incredible and worthless, as long as the Bull, which set 
up a state of war, was not repudiated or cancelled. The policy 
of the Index and the principles of the Syllabus have not been 
repudiated in general, nor have they been declared inapplicable to 
the conditions and convictions of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. The 
Roman authorities cannot be allowed the advantage of possessing 
these dangerous weapons, and the credit of not possessing or using 
them. They and their adherents should make their choice frankly 
between the two alternatives, and declare on which side they take 
their stand. Our English nature and institutions are irrecon- 
cileable with the Roman system, and always have been. The en- 
mity between England and Rome is not merely theological. It is 
a deep repugnance of nature, and of principles which cannot be 
accommodatcd to one another, or held consistently by the same 
persons. This repugnance is found through all our history, 
especially from the capitulation of Henry II. to the clergy until 
the fruits of the Reformation and the Revolution were made secure 
from Papal interference by the victories of 1746. Since then, there 
has been no political reason for active hostility ; but the repugnance 
between Roman and English principles is as strong as ever, and as 
irreconcileable, though in a more latent way. Given fuel, it will 
blaze out at any time; but theology is only the commonest, and, 
perhaps, not the deepest, cause of these explosions. It is quite true 
that Roman ecclesiastics, both in the British Empire and in the 
United States, profess liberal opinions; but it is also true that 
these professions are not in agreement with the old and the un- 
condemned policy of their Church authorities, and they are not in 
harmony with those current text-books of theology, on which all 
Church students are nourished, so far as these text-books deal 
with heresies, heretics, and the whole policy of intellectual re- 
pression or coercion. These fundamental principles have never 
been repudiated or condemned by the only authority whose 
condemnation would be valuable and, perhaps, convincing. The 
protests or the repudiations of individuals here and there are not 
of the least use as evidence that the old principles and methods 
have been laid aside. The Spanish hierarchy, not long ago, showed 
us what their united and official opinons were, and we may infer 
what their action would be if they had opportunities and powers. 
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Indeed, the present occupant of a Roman See in England is reported 
to have said at Oxford, in a sermon, that if the Inquisition were 
restored, he hoped he might be given strength or grace to perform 
his duty. I heard his predecessor say that no good would ever be 
done, especially against the Press, until every bishop once more 
had his prison. The speakers were both much better than their 
opinions ; but these opinions and principles are still current in the 
authorized text-books of theology, and they are taught to young 
men at the most impressionable age. Some, no doubt, grow out of 
them ; and others hold them uncomfortably, not daring either to 
reject or to accept them frankly. Such a position cannot but be 
demoralizing. Others, again, hold them, and would act on them 
if possible, and-do enforce them, as far as possible, on those whom 
they guide and influence. In all these directions, and in propor- 
tion to his religious loyalty and zeal, a convert will find himself 
out of sympathy with English principles and institutions. He will 
also find himself cut oft, to some extent, from the main current of 
English life and thought; and this, too, will be in proportion to 
his intercourse with those whom he has joined. 

Many Irish and foreign boys are sent over here to the Roman 
Catholic schools to get an English education. As far as the foreign 
boys are concerned, no doubt the atmosphere into which they 
come is freer and healthier than any they could breathe in the 
Latin countries and colonies whence they are sent, but even at the 
best it is not the atmosphere of an English public school. Such 
boys are never brought into contact with genuine English thought 
and feeling. The discipline in all the English Roman Catholic 
schools, except, perhaps, the Oratory, is based upon the spy system; 
though the application of that system varies. It is most 
thorough among the Jesuits, and it is least objectionable in schools 
kept by the Secular Clergy, as Oscott was. The difference is only 
in degree and application, not in kind, and the system itself is 
most pernicious. <A boy is never trusted, and he knows that he is 
not. Both day and night he is under someone’s eye, or knows that 
he is liable to be; for the watcher is not always in evidence, he 
may be in ambush or he may be prowling in felt shoes. The 
whole system develops cunning, distrust, and moral irresponsibility. 
When it is applied to boys of eighteen and nineteen, who often 
pass straight out of it into the world without having been accus- 
tomed gradually to any true self-dependence or restraint, the 
effects of it are naturally disastrous, These effects are not miti- 
gated by the Confessional, which, where it is not a formal matter 
of routine, is a further and more searching application of the spy 
system. In some cases I have known it produce years, and even 
lives, of misery through scruples or wrong advice, or through the 
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moral and mental atrophy too often caused by it. Neither the 
Confessional nor the spy system is able to stamp out that 
particular form of weakness which seems to be inseparable from 
school life, or from the isolation of the sexes. No religion and no 
theory of discipline seems able of itself to cope with this pro- 
pensity. The most effectual remedies are a bracing moral atmos- 
phere and a healthy physical training. With regard to these 
practices, the Confessional is not an absolute specific and the spy 
system is not a sure preventive. In other directions they are 
both unwholesome. Over and above the regular and recognized 
system of espionage, the practices of tale-bearing, and gossip, and 
pumping, and opening letters, and of eavesdropping, are certainly 
not discouraged, and the effect of them does not generate a bracing 
moral atmosphere; nor does Roman teaching about truth, especially 
as it is practised and worked out in detail. 

No doubt it is asserted bravely in manuals and Catechisms that 
a lie is a mortal sin; and that a mortal sin must not be committed 
even to save the world; but, when we pass on to moral theology 
and casuistry, the Casuists are soon able to show that hardly any 
evasion of the truth need technically be a lie. The abstract 
question of truth is not so simple in its application to practice as 
many people imagine. There are times and occasions when the 
literal truth would be impossible, or even mischievous. There are 
persons to whom it would be cruel and criminal to give it; but 
the Jesuit Casuists, and Saint Liguori after them, and the current 
authorities in moral theology, have made that usual which should 
be rigorously exceptional. If these authorities be followed, servants 
dissatisfied with their wages are taught how they may compensate 
themselves without theft. Wives and children are shown how 
they inay divert household funds to their own uses, or add to them 
by dubious methods. Persons in difficulties are shown how they 
can parry inconvenient questions by mental reservations or verbal 
equivocations, without technically lying. These principles are 
applied to the ordinary affairs of domestic and commercial life, as 
well as to matters that may be treated in courts of law. The 
assuined right of absolving from oaths and agreements, by which 
the medizeval Popes released one party to a contract secretly and 
behind the back of the other, was the cause of much political 
immorality and perfidy in the Middle Ages. The Casuists have 
now extended this principle to the details of common life, and 
every confessor may follow the Pope’s example. That which 
should be exceptional or theoretical has been popularized and 
made practical. Newman, in his argument with Kingsley, ignored 
or sophisticated that distinction. As far as exceptional and 
theoretical cases go, Newman’s arguments are sound; but he did 
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not point out that manipulations of truth, which should be ex- 
ceptional, which we should be guarded from in daily and private 
intercourse, have no such limits assigned to them, and that we 
may meet them in the ordinary affairs of life. It cannot be held 
that these practices and theories have added to the sum of 
Christian piety and rectitude, or that they are helpful in the 
administration of Law and Justice. Those who allow themselves 
the subterfuges of casuistry, of mental reservation, of juggling with 
words, cannot also have that same right to be believed which is 
conceded without suspicion or reserve to other men. Advantage 
is taken of these methods by the Roman apologists in theological 
controversy, and the use of them should always be suspected by 
those who do not wish to be deceived. Their quotations should 
always be verified, and their facts should always be tested by 
external evidence. These methods are used without scruple 
whenever the interests of the Church are contrary to the interests 
of individuals or opponents, or when ecclesiastical affairs are 
brought into the courts of law. I am speaking of principles and 
of a system, not of individuals. Individual Romanists may be, and 
many are, as honourable and scrupulous as other men; but their 
principles of ethics do not make for honour and scrupulosity about 
the truth, and the application of them is not confined to theory. 
These principles do degenerate a feeling of suspicion and mistrust, 
and are damaging to human intercourse and loyalty as well as to 
personal confidence. That system of spying, and tale-bearing, and 
eavesdropping which prevails in schools is extended to the 
seminaries ; and it is kound to leave its mark on some of those 
who have gone through it for many years, even when they pass 
from the seminary into the ranks of the working clergy. 

The whole question of the clergy and their education must be 
very disquieting to Romanists who think. A large number of 
them are destined for the priesthood, either by their own piety or 
their relations’, long before they can possibly know all that is in- 
volved. Many of them are brought up, wholly or partly, at their 
Bishop’s expense out of endowments which he has for this pur- 
pose. They are taken, usually, from the lower middle class, or 
from the classes below that. Their way of living at school and 
seminary is far more comfortable, it may be, than they experienced 
at home. Their experience of home and of domestic life probably 
becomes less agreeable, and certainly less frequent and familiar. 
They live almost wholly for many years in the unreal atmosphere 
of schools and seminaries ; and, when they are about twenty-one 
or so, they probably become sub-deacons, a step which binds them 
to celibacy, according to the current theory. It would be very 
difficult, however, to say when or how an ordained person is thus 
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bound ; for he neither makes, nor is asked for, any verbal under- 
taking. It would be quite arguable, I should think, in a court of 
law, that any understanding on this point, if valid at all, could 
only bind him so long as he chooses to follow Orders as a pro- 
fession. However this may be, a Roman ecclesiastic is practically 
bound, unless he leave the Church; and this binding for life of 
pious and impressionable youths is the cause of disaster or of un- 
happiness in too many instances. Considering all the circum- 
stances, the character of the Roman clergy of England in this 
respect is a splendid tribute to their morality. I heard of very 
few who failed in that way, and I knew still fewer. I refer, of 
course, only to notorious and proved cases; and I do not include 
persons who left the Roman Church for conscientious motives, and 
so won back their lawful rights as human beings. The leakage 
from the Roman clergy through these honourable motives is greater 
than most people suppose; and there is also a certain leakage from 
unworthy causes, such as drink, gambling, and moral instability. 
The more general leakage among converts is, I should think, almost 
as large as the conversions really are, though not nearly so large as 
the number of conversions is alleged to be. They are chiefly of 
three sorts. Many ritualistic young men and women, clerks, 
workers in shops, servant girls, and others, mostly semi-educated, 
and less than half instructed, go into the Roman Church in towns, 
and then go out of it again. The children of converts often grow 
up to regret or resent their parents’ conversion, and many leave the 
Roman Church on this account. There must be a great leakage, 
too, of careless Romanists, who drift away; and there are some 
who grow up to dislike the Church or the clergy, and who mistrust 
the education they have gone through. The Roman Church in 
England barely keeps pace with the population. It may be gain- 
ing absolutely, but it loses relatively; and its absolute gains are, 
I should think, not satisfying, either in quantity or quality, to 
dispassionate observers. The 150,000 English Papists reckoned 
among the 3,000,000 English subjects of Charles I. had probably 
greater weight and influence than the estimated 1,500,000 
Romanists in England now, among our population of over 
30,000,000. It would be interesting to know how many of this 
million and a half are of native origin and of Roman Catholic 
descent, and how many are foreign, or Irish, or temporary 
settlers. 

The quality of born Romanists and of converts is not, I should 
think, encouraging to the authorities. It is not fair to argue from 
Newman and Manning, and to say that converts of their sort do 
not go to Rome, because we ourselves have not men of that sort 
commonly to give away; but it is both fair and true to say that 
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men like some of their immediate followers do not now go to Rome. 
Oscott, shortly before I knew it, had been ruled for many years by 
Dr. Northcote, one of that group of distinguished early converts ; 
and certainly the tone and studies of the place were at a much 
higher level under him, than when I experienced them. The 
ecclesiastics whom he turned out were better educated than those 
whom I saw in the making. Greek, for instance, was not unknown 
to all of them, and was known fairly well by several. In my time 
it was not included in the theological course; and I have no reason 
to think it was studied privately. In other words, Dr. Northcote 
raised the Oscott studies towards his own level. When he left, they 
fell back to their natural level; and this has happened throughout 
the papal Church'in England. The great defect of Oscott was that 
it was self fed. Very little new blood was brought into it. Boys 
educated there grew into divines, and then into masters, often 
without ever leaving the place except in holidays. Both intel- 
lectually, and socially, and scholastically, such a system is ruinous: 
Yet the education of the clergy has declined even from that 
standard. Sixty and seventy years ago many of them went to the 
various English colleges abroad, in France and Spain ; and by this 
means their manners were improved, as well as their minds. Or, if 
they did not go abroad they went to one of the larger institutions 
in England, to Oscott, or to Ushaw, or St. Edmunds’, where they 
mixed with lay boys; and this mingling was very wholesome for 
them. Of late years, it has been the fashion for every bishop, so 
far as he can, to have a miniature seminary of his own, with a small 
number of students, and no lay element; and this system, both 
intellectually and socially, is not only making the clergy deteriorate, 
but it is isolating them still more in sympathy and pursuits from 
the laity. Bishop Ullathorne, who had been a sailor himself, and 
had worked as a priest among the Australian convicts, said to me 
once that he wished his young men, after their studies and before 
their ordination, could go into the world for two years; “but,” he 
added sadly, “I am afraid few of them would come back.” He 
laid his finger on the greatest weakness and wickedness in the 
whole system of modern Romanism; the turning of raw youths 
into ecclesiastics, before they know the world they have to deal 
with, or themselves, or the obligations they are incurring. 

Another flaw, besides the narrowness and inadequacy of their 
education in itself, is the cramping efiect of it on their minds. As 
the Council of Trent dared not go behind the Middle Ages and 
accept the New Learning, with all its recovered knowledge of Scrip- 
ture and Christian antiquity, simply because that knowledge 
undermined medizval Catholicism and the sources of the papal 
authority itself, so the modern Vaticanists dare not go freely 
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to the broad facts of history, or into the full and free air of modern 
thought. No doubt some of the Popes accepted the tastes and 
fashions of the Renaissance. These Christian Pontiffs were not 
averse from the art and architecture of their heathen predecessors 
The Breviary still shows traces that they were not averse 
from the phraseology of the old religion. They admired many 
things which were admirable in the society of ancient Rome, 
but they imitated others which they should not even have 
admired ; and, when we talk of the more serious fruits of the New 
Learning, we must remember that these Popes, with all their 
monks and theologians, opposed them strenuously. Instead of the 
New Learning, the Popes gave us the theology of Trent and the 
system of the Jesuits. That system has never produced a single 
work of genius. Its whole object is to compress genius and 
originality into one fixed mould. It cannot be true to itself and its 
aims without destroying genius and weakening character. Its 
advantages in certain directions cannot be disputed, but they are 
not compatible with others, which are undoubtedly of higher 
value. And the methods by which the Jesuits have pursued, and 
possessed, and maintained their advantages, have been on the whole 
disastrous to mankind. Our intellectual as well as our bodily 
health seems to depend on labour and honest effort. An infallible 
authority in any one of the arts and sciences, even though it were 
attainable, would be destructive to our activity, intelligence, and 
vigour. It is no less fatal in theology; and the methods by which 
theological infallibility has built up its credit, and asserted it, and 
defended it, are almost more demoralizing than the claim to infalli- 
bility itself. That system, of which the Jesuits are the chief and 
most logical exponents, would, if it triumphed, be equally destruc- 
tive to learning, to intelligence, and to vigorous morality. 

As English Romanists look abroad they must find many grounds 
for anxiety or doubt. The Dreyfus case must have brought home 
to them the evils of bigotry, of religious and racial prejudice, and 
the practical fruits of casuistry. The exposures of certain chari- 
table Orders must be disquieting ; and the wealth accumulated by 
so many of them must raise some doubts as to their methods, their 
virtues, and their purposes. The Anglophobia of the religious 
Press must be offensive, alarming, and embarrassing. The replies 
of Cardinal Rampolla to the Cathclic Union cannot have decreased 
the embarrassment of that body. The reception and approval of 
Father Bailly by the Pope must have been offensive to many 
English Romanists; and the tone of the Vatican and Jesuitical 
organs in Rome must be alarming. The bigotry, scurrility, and 
superstition of such papers as La Croix and the Libre Parole show 
how the Ultramontane populations are going from bad to worse 
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under these evil influences. The political disruption and unrest, 
the social and international dangers in Italy and Austria and 
France are still more disquieting; and all these symptoms of dis- 
order are attributed to the Vatican, by those who seem to know, 
and who, at least, can argue plausibly. I will not myself press 
home any of their arguments. I think it is enough to re-state 
them by pointing to causes and effects. I will only say in con- 
clusion that I see little difference, so far as the effects on mind and 
character go, between the system and theology of the Vaticanists, 
and that imitation of it which is being spread among us even 
more insidiously by the Lateranists or Anglican Medizvalists. 


ARTHUR GALTON, 
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GREATER BRITAIN. 


LORD ROBERTS REACHES PRETORIA. 


THE great advance on Johannesburg lost nothing in point of 
speed after crossing the Vaal. Lord Roberts was able to 
telegraph on May 26th another of those happy coincidences of 
which there have been not afew in this war: “The advance 
portion of the forces crossed the Vaal on the Queen’s birthday near 
Pary’s.” This was General French on the extreme left; Hamilton 
crossed at Boschbank ; the main column and headquarters at 
Vereeniging, May 27th. The Boers had apparently expected a 
stand on the right of the railway. Roberts’ adroit move in 
bringing Hamilton’s force across from east to west completely 
nonplussed them. They fell back hurriedly, without having 
time to properly damage the coal-mines which lie just south and 
north of the river. ‘The bridge was partially wrecked, but the 
engineers at once diverted the line, and almost kept up with the 
advance. On May 28th the Army reached the Klip River, 
the enemy falling back persistently as they advanced. The 
débdcle was beginning. The Boers rapidly entrained their guns 
and just got clear as some Westralian Mounted Infantry dashed 
into the station. The headquarters were now only eighteen 
miles from Johannesburg, and the only opposition which was 
being encountered fell to the share of French and Hamilton, who 
were operating ten miles on the left of Lord Roberts. On 
May 29th the headquarters reached Germiston, better known 
as Elandsfontein, where the troops seized the junction con- 
necting Johannesburg with Natal, Pretoria, and Klerksdorp by 
railway. There was no serious opposition on this side, although 
some street fighting took place. Meanwhile, however, Hamilton 
had been heavily engaged. He had been directed to work round 
to the west of Johannesburg, in support of French’s Cavalry, 
which was under orders to go to the north near the road leading 
to Pretoria. At Doornkop, where Jameson surrendered, to the 
south of the Rand, the enemy awaited him, but the ridges 
stretching to Florida were carried by the Gordons and the 
City Imperial Volunteers in a style which evoked the Field- 
Marshal’s highest praises. The performance, indeed, of the 
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Gordons excited the greatest enthusiasm of Mr. Winston 
Churchill of The Morning Post. Still our losses amounted to 
nearly 150 killed and wounded. French, meantime, was to the 
north of Florida, due west, where Hamilton was encamped. 
Gordon’s Cavalry and the Seventh Division held the heights 
north of the town, the Eleventh Division was to the south. 
Johannesburg was surrounded—May 30th. The town was still full 
of armed burghers, and Commandant Krouse, who had success- 
fully defended the mines from destruction against the malignant 
instincts of Boer extremists, begged for a delay to the British 
entry of twenty-four hours to avert the prospect of street fighting. 
Lord Roberts assented, and the formal occupation took place 
on May 3lst, the flag being hoisted over the Government 
buildings. 


Meantime it was known that Pretoria was ready to surrender. 
President Kruger himself had fled on the night of May 29th, and 
the burghers resolved to give up the town, provided the request 
was made, while the control of the British prisoners at Waterval 
was actually handed over to the British officers. But Lord 
Roberts way was barred by the armed burghers who were 
sullenly falling back from Johannesburg, commanded by Louis 
Botha in person. The British cavalry were only a few miles 
away, but a precipitate move might have imperilled the entire 
British scheme. The invaders did not appear, the armed burghers 
ousted the committee of citizens, and took control of the town, 
deciding to make one more stand. On June Ist and 2nd, Lord 
Roberts restored order in Johannesburg and perfected his arrange- 
ments for the final move. Three old guns were found in the 
Rand forts, and the Queenslanders captured a Creusot. The 
cavalry were in the meantime being well thrown out in an 
enveloping movement and the infantry went ahead. The start 
was really made at daybreak on June 4th, and the guns and 
infantry marched to Six Mile Spruit, where the enemy were in 
force, and whence, as darkness fell, they were ousted, after an 
artillery duel, in which the Pretoria forts were damaged. There 
is no doubt that at this time Lord Roberts was under the 


impression the cavalry had surrounded the town. He tele- 
graphed :— 


“The Guards Brigade is quite near the most southern of the five forts by which 
Pretoria is defended, and less than four miles from the town. 

“French, with the 3rd and 4th Cavalry Brigades and Hutton’s Mounted 
Infantry, is to the north of Pretoria.” 

‘‘ Broadwood’s Brigade is between French and Hamilton’s column, and Gordon 
is watching the right flank of the main force not far from the railway bridge 
at the Irene Station, which has been destroyed by the enemy.” 


55° 
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This communicativeness of Lord Roberts was a certain indica- 
tion of events thought to be accomplished. Unfortunately it was 
not so—the cavalry just failed to cut the railway to the east in 
time, and Lord Roberts must have, despite his philosophic 
temperament, felt the same keen disappointment with which 
under similar circumstances he learned of the Boer flight at 
Poplar Grove. At midnight on the 4th, Botha asked for an 
armistice to settle the terms of the surrender of Pretoria. Lord 
Roberts replied that the surrender must be unconditional, and 
accordingly Botha rejoined that he had decided not to defend 
the place. The British Army marched on Pretoria at dawn, only 
a couple or so miles away, but in the short space of time since 
the battle of the previous day the Boer Army had got clear 
away with all their guns and even about 900 of the British 
prisoners, who were transferred by train to Nooigedacht, near 
Machadodorp. Thé town duly surrendered on June 5th; in it 
were found most of the captured British officers and also Mrs. 
Kruger and Mrs. Botha. The remaining British prisoners, 148 
officers and 3,039 men in all, were released and rejoined their 
regiments. President Kruger had fled to Machadodorp on the 
Delagoa line, making a railway saloon his capital, while Botha 
took up a position a few miles to the eastward of Pretoria. At 
this moment De Wet cut the British communications north of 
Kroonstad, and it was not until seven days later that the public 
knew what had been happening—that another big battle had 
been fought and won fifteen miles from the Boer capital in an 
easterly direction. It appears from Lord Roberts’ despatch that 
Botha’s force gradually increased, and as it caused unrest in the 
country around, he decided to attack it on June 11th, the usual 
plan ofaction being followed, viz.,a wide flanking movement. Both 
Cavalry Brigades, the left and right, met with great opposition, 
but Botha in protecting his flanks weakened his centre, and this 
Lord Roberts proceeded to pushin. Hamilton’s Infantry advanced, 
and by evening had driven in the enemy’s outposts, and when 
Lord Roberts, having ridden back to Pretoria to send Kitchener 
against De Wet, returned, he found the battle won. Botha, 
indeed, offered opposition all Tuesday, the 12th, but he vacated 
his position at night and retired eastwards. Lord Roberts puts 
on record that in this battle Buller’s force and his own rendered 
each other mutual assistance. “Our occupation of Pretoria 
caused the numbers of the Boers to withdraw from Laing’s Nek, 
and Buller’s advance to Volkrust made them (i.¢., Botha’s force) 
to feel that they now would shortly be threatened.” The fighting 
was undoubtedly severe, the forces coming to such close quarters 
that the 12th Lancers and the Household Cavalry were enabled 
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to charge, while the Johannesburg Zarps actually attempted 
to “rush” a battery of Royal Horse Artillery in the open. 
Still the fact that our casualties for two days’ fighting 
were less than a hundred gives some colour to the 
assertion that the enemy were mostly foreigners and mercenaries, 
though it also shows what no one has pointed out, that our 
troops have acquired expertness in the art of taking cover. Still 
the enemy were not to get away scot free. In retiring after 
the two days’ battle which bears the name of Diamond Hill, his 
rear-guard was surprised and routed by Ian Hamilton’s Mounted 
Infantry. The remainder fled to Middelberg, while President 
Kruger, obviously alarmed, moved his travelling capital to Alkmaar, 
fifty miles east of Machadodorp and sixty miles from Komati 
Poort. These operations so satisfactorily cleared the country 
round Pretoria, that Lord Roberts decided—June 21st—to send 
no more men eastwards, at any rate at present, thus leaving 
Botha alone, but to push Ian Hamilton down to Heidelberg, 
where he could join hands with Buller’s force coming from 
Standerton and thus surround the Free State. This move to 
Heidelberg, which was occupied on June 23rd, is likely to 
entail the defeat and surrender of the Free State, more 
particularly since Hunter is supporting Hamilton, and then 
it is very likely that Botha, instead of “dying in the last 
ditch” at Lydenberg, will decide to make his submission too. 
Indeed, he has already enjoyed not the week’s armistice which 
he demanded after the reverse at Diamond Hill, but an informal 
cessation of hostilities for four days, and possibly to the saner 
thoughts arising from reflection in this period may be ascribed the 
report that he is already disposed to negotiate surrender. If this 
be the case, it may be taken for granted that the other leaders 
will hurriedly follow suit, for apart from Botha there is no purely 
Transvaal leader who is worthy of any note. Indeed, history 
will probably deal harshly with Botha’s own plan of campaign 
from the Zand River northwards. Even with modern weapons 
of precision he had not strength enough to ever successfully hold 
his front against Lord Roberts; but by weakening his centre and 
instructing it to fall back after a show of opposition strategically, 
instead of in a mad flight, he would have had men sufficient to 
have thrown strong mobile commandoes on the British flanks and 
rendered our advance not only trying but even very dangerous. 
But he did nothing of the kind, and his failure to seize his 
opportunity has ruined his chances of any success. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE FREE STATE RAILWAY. 
It took fifteen days to ensure the safety of Lord Roberts’ com- 
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munications between Pretoria and Bloemfontein. The Boer 
capital was occupied on June 5th; on June 20th the British 
Commander-in-Chief was able to report “railway and telegraph 
communication with Cape Town is now completely restored.” 
The operations in the Free State during the month under 
review may fitly be designated as a fight for the railway 
and telegraph lines, from the south to the north. The Free 
Staters, brushed aside during the advance in force north, re- 
fused to cross the Vaal, and fell back on the hilly country to 
the east of the main line, taking all their guns with them. Mr. 
Steyn accompanied them, moving his capital first to Lindley, then 
to Heilbron, next to Vrede, and finally to Bethlehem, where it 
now is. Here the force, about 6,000 in all at first, later increased 
to 8,000 or 9,000 by fugitives from Laing’s Nek, was reorganized. 
About half was pitted against Rundle and Brabant, who held the 
line—Senekal to Ficksberg—in force; the other half was split in 
several mobile commandoes, and directed to harass Lord Roberts’ 
line of communications, and worry isolated forces and convoys 
pushing into the country as yet unconquered. The forces which 
faced the two most southern Generals did relatively little ; 
almost as little as the Generals themselves. Still in this case our 
troops followed the wisest policy. The country is hilly, and alto- 
gether suited to Boer tactics; masterly inaction might cool the 
enemy’s fighting ardour, and it would assuredly maintain the 
holding of the armed line which barred raiding commandoes 
from the south from the scares of Koorn Spruit and Thaba N’chu. 
Senekal was occupied by Rundle on May 26th; Brabant had already 
seized Ficksberg on the 24th, the opposition in each case being 
slight. The former move, however, cost the life of Major Dalbiac of 
the Middlesex Yeomanry. These two rebuffs drove the Boers back 
into the Witteberg mountains to the north-west of Ficksberg— 
where they are now—and to Biddulph Berg. Rundle followed, 
delivering an attack in force on May 28th, his object being, it 
would seem, to relieve the pressure on a body of Yeomanry who 
were hard pressed at Lindley. At the best, the battle was drawn : 
the Boers undoubtedly lost from our artillery fire, but Rundle had 
thirty killed and 150 wounded. Simultaneously came the news 
that Brabant had lost two patrols cut up, while soon it was 
learned that the costly action had been fought in vain. The 
Yeomanry at Lindley—13th Battalion (Irish)—were obliged to 
surrender on May 3lst to a very superior force of the enemy. 
Few details are known of this serious mishap, which cost about 
450 prisoners; probably the Boer guns rendered the position un- 
tenable. It is certain stout resistance was offered. Meantime 
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Colvile had—May 29th—reoccupied Heilbron, vacated by Hamil- 
ton, moving north; but his force had to fight almost every yard 
of its way from Ventersberg, the artillery rendering excellent 
service. His forceof Highlanders marched excellently—75 miles. 
The reoccupation of Lindley followed. Methuen, who had been 
long moving east from Hoopstad, received an urgent message from 
Lord Roberts to attempt the rescue of the Yeomanry; he 
marched forty-four miles in twenty-five hours and defeated De 
Wet (Lord Roberts employs the word “ routed”), but failed to 
come up in time, though through no fault of his own. De Wet, 
irrepressible, was moving again, this time to the north, where 
he seized—June 4th—a convoy of fifty wagons under Lieutenant 
Corballis, and 160 Highlanders on their way to Heilbron from 
the Rhenoster River. He quite appears to have misled our 
scouts, for the next information received of his whereabouts 
was the cutting of Lord Roberts’ communications. Two thousand 
Boers, with six guns, swooped down on the line to the north of 
Roodeval (thirty-one miles north of Kroonstad) and wrecked the 
track for twenty-five miles—June 7th. ‘This was not the worst. 
After a severe fight round the newly-repaired bridge over the 
Rhenoster River they captured the entire 4th Derbyshire 
Regiment (the Sherwood Foresters) Militia, ammunition, and a 
supply party, together with a variety of details of other regiments. 
Over 600 men were taken prisoners and thirty-five killed and 111 
wounded—a tribute to a fine fight. Our forces, were, however, 
soon concentrating on the disturbed area. 


On June 5th, Methuen, leaving Paget to hold Lindley, had 
pushed north till he reached a point south of Heilbron, coming 
into touch with the Free Staters on the 8th, while General Knox 
moved out from Kroonstad with a strengthened command to 
draw in De Wet’s outposts. This covered south and east; on 
the north Lord Kitchener came hurriedly up by train with what 
troops could be spared by Lord Roberts. He met Methuen at 
Vredefort Road Station, and jointly they scattered De Wet’s forces, 
or, more probably, De Wet retired. This was on June 9th; two 
days later Methuen dispersed another force at Riet Vlei. 
At any rate, the tangible results of the fight were con- 
fined to the freeing of the lines. “The enemy gained a 
slight success (the first time the word has been used in 
this sense by the Field-Marshal), but this will be remedied 
very shortly, and it will not take long to repair the damage 
done to the railway. . . . I am now able to hold the 
line between this (Pretoria) and the Rhenoster in strength, and 
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Methuen will arrange to guard onwards as he advances.” Thus 
telegraphed Lord Roberts on June 12th. Where, however, were 
the Boer commandoes? After nearly capturing another convoy 
some pushed south. The railway was tampered with near Welge- 
legen, on the south of the Zand River—June 14th—and an attack 
in force was simultaneously made on the foree—Royal Lancasters 
and Pioneer Corps—at Virginia, otherwise known as the Zand 
River Station. The fighting was sharp, but the garrison, 
reinforced from Kroonstad, held their own, and the damage 
to the line was made good in six hours. On this very morn- 
ing, moreover, June 14th, a construction train was attacked 
at Leeuwspruit, forty miles north of Kroonstad and eighty 
miles from the Zand River. We lost fifty or sixty men taken 
prisoners, and Lord Kitchener, surprised while asleep near by 
had a narrow escape. It is clear that Heilbron, with the 
Highlanders, was more or less surrounded with the Boers, for 
De Wet made an effort to stop Methuen passing a convoy into 
the town on the 19th, but he soon gave it up, for the British loss 
was only three wounded. Stricter measures were now enforced 
to ensure the safety of the line. Lord Roberts issued a proclama- 
tion warning the Boers that wherever the railway or tele- 
graph wires are found cut the nearest farm will be burned. 
Possibly the energies of De Wet will now be limited to self- 
defence, since the net is almost complete. This did not 
prevent an attack on the post at Honingspruit—June 23rd— 
but the enemy were beaten off, though the railway was damaged 
and unusable for twenty-four hours. There is likely to be 
one more severe fight—the Free State burghers in arms number 
twice the total who surrendered with Cronje, and still do not 
believe that Pretoria is in our hands—and then, surrender. 
There will be no flight across the Vaal, even if it be desired, for 
Hamilton and Buller bar the way ; there can be no retreat to the 
south, for, though isolated parties may slip through the cordon, 
Clements, at Winburg, is now co-operating with Brabant and 
Rundle, and their joint force is very strong. These interruptions to 
the line of communications are merely incidents. Military experi- 
ence, if nothing else, justifies Lord Roberts’ plan of sacrificing the 
secondary for the primary object. Success came both on the 
Federal side in the Civil War and on that of the Germans in 
1870--1 from the same daring. Nothing is simpler than the mere 
cutting of communications; nothing less effective against a deter- 
mined enemy. It may be added that the Free Staters are now 
“rebels,” the Republic having been annexed as “the Orange 
River Colony” at the crossing of the Vaal, and burgher rights 
cancelled to belligerents on and after June 15th. 
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OPERATIONS IN THE WEST. 


The relief of Mafeking was the death-blow—as expected—to 
Boer resistance in the west, its effects producing an effect almost 
as pronounced on the rebels in Griqualand. The southern force, 
under General Hunter, proceeded to invade the Transvaal in 
conjunction with the column from the north. Hunter himself 
was at Vryburg on May 25th, and speedily turned east, his ad- 
vance-guard reaching Geysdorp on May 30th. Meantime, the 
Griqualand rebels had struck their last blow. On May 29th 
they attacked Sir Charles Warren’s camp near Faberspruit, near 
Douglas, but were signally beaten off. Each side lost about fifty 
in all. On the same day, however, Colonel Adye routed another 
body of rebels at Kheis, on the Orange River, 120 miles from 
Faberspruit, capturing the Boer laager. The survivors fled 
north, and, concentrating at Kuruman, opened negotiations for 
surrender. Many have already voluntarily come in, and others are 
following. This revolt is now practically crushed. These opera- 
tions in no way affected the Transvaal invasions from the west. 
Zeerust was on May 26th occupied from Mafeking, to which the 
railway from the south was completed on June 9th. General 
Hunter, whose advance-guard was led by Colonel Mahon, newly 
back from Mafeking, reached Lichtenberg on June 3rd, Venters- 
dorp June 7th, Klerksdorp June 9th (here Cronje, junior, headed 
a general surrender), Potchefstroom on June 12th, Krugersdorp on 
June 18th, and Johannesburg on June 22th—hardly a shot being 
fired anywhere on the route. Baden-Powell—now Major-General, 
with a local rank of Lieutenant-General—started early in June to 
move on Rustenburg, which he occupied without the least oppo- 
sition on June 15th, then riding into Pretoria to visit Lord 
Roberts on June 18th and returning. The Western Transvaal 
is pacified. 


THE NORTHERN FORCES. 


At one time it seemed as if there would be a chance for Sir 
Frederick Carrington’s force to take some part, although a 
humble one, in the hostilities in the Transvaal. This expectation 
is rapidly fading away. The troops are now all on the spot; 
they have reached Bulawayo, and their leader is said to be 
planning a move south. But late in May the Limpopo was clear 
of the enemy, and now Pietersburg has actually offered to 
surrender. Unless, therefore, there is mountain fighting in the 
Lydenburg district, Carrington’s bushmen will be, much to their 
disappointment, restricted to police work, of which, after the 
close of the war proper, there will be plenty. 
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NATAL. 

The defences of Laing’s Nek barred General Buller’s progress 
at the end of May. There was another period of inactivity for 
his Army, spent not unprofitably in completing the railway and 
pushing up stores for his coming invasion of the Transvaal. 
There was real reason for hesitation in advance. The Boers 
under Christian Botha had turned the northern outlet of Natal 
into a second Colenso of entrenchments, and had heavy guns in 
position. Storming was possible, but would have been costly ; 
there was only a flank movement to be adopted. General Buller 
decided to capture Botha’s Pass, on the west. A heavy cannonade 
preceded this move, coupled with a rather purposeless demonstra- 
tion to the east, across the Buffalo. Possibly it drew off some of 
the enemy in that direction, but it is significant that the so-called 
“occupation” (in reality a hurried visit) of Utrecht met with 
little opposition. Hildyard’s men only fired a few shots. The 
Boers did not take it seriously. 


At this moment a curious incident happened. General Buller, 
to avoid bloodshed, offered Christian Botha a three days’ 
armistice to consider the advisability of surrendering. Nothing 
came of it, naturally, save that the respite probably enabled the 
Boers to get away some of their guns and stores. The policy of 
the step was questionable. At any rate, General Buller then 
proceeded to strike. Under cover of a fierce artillery fire north 
and north-west, Hildyard’s Brigade, which had been swung 
across from east to west, took Botha’s Pass with relatively little 
opposition—June 6th, 7th and 8th. The baggage was through 
the difficult defile by June 10th, and the troops reached the 
junction of the Gans Vlei and Klip rivers. The casualties were 
very slight on both sides. This obviously turned Botha’s position, 
but he did not vacate it entirely, and a frontal movement was 
necessary. On June 11th the troops stormed Almonds (or 
Alleman’s) Nek, the 2nd Dorsets making a fine bayonet charge. 
The fighting was sharp and the work difficult. It was the last 
taste of the terrible work which preceded Ladysmith. This is 
how the correspondent of The Standard describes the position :— 


‘* Tt is a position of immense natural strength. Hills of great height rise almost 
wbruptly from the road, which winds round precipitous and rocky slopes. It is a 
position that might be held with ease by 500 determined men against 10,000. 

**The natural protection of the Pass is continued on either side by ascending 
ranges of hills, cleft here and there by sudden precipices and deep ravines. There 
was but one way for the column to go, and only one thing for it todo. It had to 
force the Pass and to storm the heights commanding it.” 


General Buller assigned the chief credit to General Hildyard. 
The Boers, who numbered about 6,000, probably lost more than 
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the British, but they got their guns away—as usual. Our men 
buried many bodies, and had themselves about 100 killed and 
wounded. There were many foreigners in the enemy’s ranks 
and they shot badly. Laing’s Nek tunnel was, of course, 
damaged, but only by dynamite explosions at each end, and it 
was repaired in a week—June 19th—more excellent work by the 
Engineers. Following on this Wakkerstroon submitted to 
Lyttelton, June 13th, and then, on June 20th, Buller advanced 
from Volkrust, his advance-guard reaching Standerton two days 
later. There was still no opposition and Boers were coming in. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION. 


There is undoubtedly good reason to believe that the war is 
approaching its end—more rapidly, perhaps, than most people 
think. The isolation of the Free State from the Transvaal will 
mean the collapse of any joint action between the self-styled 
“ Federals,” and though it may be argued that co-operation be- 
tween the allies has in the past only been manifested where both 
were represented in a composite force, and that during the month 
there has been very little trace of any understanding between 
Botha and De Wet, at a time, too, when a vigorous, well-con- 
ceived joint plan of action might have gravely imperilled the 
dashing movements of Lord Roberts, it must be borne in mind 
that up to the present neither Republican force has experienced 
the effects of a close,armed cordon which excludes the idea of 
any aid from without, which leaves all to the strength of 
character and disciplined courage of the invested force, which 
places the supreme tax on the qualities of the individual. The 
Boer, as a fighter, has never shone in what is popularly styled 
“a tight corner.” He has never failed to yield promptly, even 
hastily, to the inevitable; the only thing needful is to impress 
on him that he is face to face with it. This is what the Presi- 
dents have always struggled to prevent; this is the reason why 
they have always appealed to the imagination in their war 
bulletins, and descended, with sublime disregard of their own 
Biblical training, to the most superb and unrivalled mendacity. 
When President Kruger, not only broken in spirit but “ drivel- 
ling,” as an Irish sympathizer with the Boer cause somewhat 
harshly described his condition, was rushing up and down the 
Delagoa line in his travelling-car capital, his advisers carefully 
posted the fact—among many such—on the walls of the few re- 
maining burgher strongholds that the Paris Exhibition had been 
closed, and that France had declared war on England. Even the 
Boulevard Press, in 1870-1, never quite managed to attain these 
heights of soaring invention. Everything, in short, points to the 
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Boer collapse. There may be a stand at Lydenberg or not. 
Lord Roberts has already approached the old President, offering 
a guarantee against deportation in exchange for unconditional 
surrender. The offer has been rejected, but it may be better 
received later on. The Transvaaler himself is war-weary. The 
foreign mercenaries and Cape rebels are holding out, possibly in 
the hope of saving something from the wreck of their fortunes— 
a vain trust. Natal is clear of the enemy: the rebellion in Cape 
Colony is extinct, or nearly so, and day by day the territory held 
by the Federals diminishes. Lord Roberts has ordered 30,000 
huts from England for the troops—probably the army of occu- 
pation—and is arranging the question of retransport for the 
others. The diminution of our Army at the Cape may be com- 
menced very soon. Persistent fighting, even with a transient 
success, is wearing out the enemy—whose strength, time will 
show, has been much overrated—more than our own men. At the 
end of next month we may be speaking of the “ war which is just 
ending.” The departure of many correspondents and the foreign 
Attachés from the front, which is reported from Pretoria, is of 
unmistakable significance. 


One point more may be mentioned. It will not be surprising 


to find at a very early date a strong recrudescence of the 
agitation against the War Office methods in the conduct of the 
campaign in South Africa. Officers, correspondents, and private 
observers of reliability are returning from the front, and the 
criticisms which they are likely to make after peace has been 
concluded, will neither be consoling to our national pride nor 
reassuring to those who have the welfare of the country at heart. 
There is reason to believe that one day, sooner or later, it will 
be established that the fighting force of the Boers has never 
exceeded thirty-five to forty thousand men ; that our commissariat 
has ‘been conducted with scandalous ignorance and waste; that 
the transport system, from the start to finish, has been badly 
mismanaged. Finally, those who have been through the 
campaign or have watched it in any capacity, have been 
obliged to regretfully come to the conclusion that the pro- 
portion of British officers who have achieved any notable success 
or given any signal proof of good military qualities, is sur- 
prisingly small. Indeed, there is likely to be such a popular 
condemnation of the red tape and obsolete methods of the War 
Office as will make some change in the present system absolutely 
certain. 


